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PREFACE 

Beadeii of the disconrse with which the preceding 
Volame is prefaced will remember that I tamed my hand 
to playwriting when a great deal of talk about " the 
New Drama," and the actaal establishmeDt of a " New 
Theatre" (the Independent), threatened to end in the 
hnmiliating discovery that " the New Drama," in Eng- 
land at least, was a figment of the rerolntionary imagina- 
tion. This was not to be endured. I bad rashly taken 
np the case; and rather than let it collapse, I mann- 
factored the evidence. 

Man is a creatnre of habit. You cannot write three 
plays and then stop. Besides, the " New " movement did 
not stop. In 1894, some public spirited person, then as 
now nnknown to me, declared that the X.ondon theatres 
vere intolerable, and financed a season of plays of the 
" new " order at the Avenoe Theatre. There were, as 
available new dramStistB, myself, discovered by the In- 
dependent Tlieatre (at my own suggestion) ; and Mr. 
John Todhunter, who had indeed be^ discovered before, 
but whose Black Cat had been one of the Independent's 
successes. Mr. Todhunter supplied A Comedy of Sight. 
I, having nothing but " unpleasant " plays in my desk, 
hastOy completed a first attempt at a pleasant one, and 
called it Amu and the Man. It passed for a success: 
that is, tibe first night was as brilliant as could be de- 
sired; and it ran from the 21st April to the 7th July. 
To witness it the public paid precisely £1777:9:6, an 
average of £3S:2:5 per representation (including nine 
matiiiees), the average cost of each representation being 
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about £80. A pnbUsher receiving X1700 for a book 
would have made a satisfactory profit on it: the loss 
to the Avenue management was not far from £9000. 
This, however, need not altogether discourage specula- 
tors in the " new " drama. If the people who were 
willing to pay £1700 to see the play had all come within 
a fortnight instead of straggling in during twelve weeks 
— and such people can easily be trained to understand 
this necessity — the result would have been financially 
satisfactory to the management and at least flattering to 
the author. In America, where the play, after a fort- 
night in New York, took its place simply as an item 
in the repertory of Mr. Richard Mansfield, it has kept 
alive to this day. What the feelings of the anknown 
benefactor of the drama were on realisitig that the net 
cost of running an " artistically snccesafnl " theatre on 
the ordinary London system was from £400 to £900 a 
week, I do not know. As for me, I opened a very modest 
banking acconnt, and became comparatively Conserva- 
tive in my political opinions. 

In the autumn of 1894 I spent a few weeks in Flor- 
ence, where I occupied myself vrith the religious art of 
the Middle Ages and its deetmction by the Benasence. 
From a former visit to Italy on the same business I had 
hurried back to Birmingham to discharge my duties as 
musical critic at the Festival there. On that oceaaion 
there was a very remarkable collection of the works of 
our " prc'Raphaelite " painters at the public gallery. I 
looked at these, and then went into the Birmingham 
churches to see the windows of William Morris and 
Bume-Jonea. On the whole, Birmingham was more 
hopeful than the Italian cities ; for the art it had to shew 
me was the work of living men, whereas modem Italy 
had, as far as I could see, no more tnnnection with Giotto 
than Port Said has with Ptolemy. Now I am no believer 
in the worth of any " taste " for art that cannot pro- 
duce what it professes to love. When my sabseqaent 
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visit to Italy foimd me practising the dramatist's craft, 
the time waa ripe for the birth of a pre-Rsphaelite play; 
for religion was alive again, coming bock ap<m men — 
aen clergymen — with snch power fiial not the Cbarch 
of England itself could keep it out. Here my activity 
at a Socialist had placed me on snre and familiar ground. 
To me the members of the Gnild of St. Matthew were 
no more " High Church clergymen," Dr. Clifford no 
more " an eminent Nonconformist divine," than I was to 
them "an in£del." There is only one religion, tbongh 
there are a htmdred Tcrsions of it We all had the same 
thing to aay ; and tbongh some of ns cleared onr tbroats 
to My it by singing Secularist poems or republican 
hymns, we sang them to the music of " Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers " or Haydn's " God Preserve the Emperor." 
Bat onity, however desirable in political agitations, is 
fatal to drama, since every drama must be the artistic -. 
prcsaitation of a conflict. The end may be reconcilia- ' 
tion or destruction, or, as in life itself, there may be no 
ead; but the conflict is indispensable: no conflict, no 
drama. Xow it is easy enough to dramatize the prosaic 
conflict of Christian Socialism with vulgar Unsocialism: 
for instance, in Widotver't Houtet the clergyman, who 
never appears on the stage at all, is the only real op- 
ponent of the ainm landlord. Bnt the obvious conflicts 
of mimiatakeable good with tmmistakeable evil can only 
supply the crude drama of villain and hero, in which 
■ome absolate point of view ia taken, and the dissentients 
are treated by the dramatist as enemies to be deliber- 
ately and pionsly vilified. In such cheap wares I do 
not deal. Even in the propagandist dramas of the previ- * 
ous voltune I have allowed every person his or her own 
point of new, and have, I hope, to the full extent of my 
nnderstanding of him, been as sympathetic with Sir 
George Crofts as with any of the more genial and popular 
characters in the present volnme. To distil the quin- 
tessential drama from pre-RapboeliUsm, medieval or 
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modern, it mnst be shewn in conflict with Hit first 
broken, nervous, stumbling attempts to formulate its own 
revolt against itself as it develops into something higher. 
A coherent explanation of any inch revolt, addressed in- 
telligibly and prosaically to the intellect, can only come 
when the work is done, and indeed done teitk: that is to 
say, when the development, accomplished, admitted, and 
assimilated, is only a atory of yesterday. But Icmg 
before any snch anderstanding is reached, the eyes of 
men begin to turn towards the distant light of the new 
age. Discernible at first only by the eyes of the man 
of genioB, it must be concentrated I^ him on the 
speculum of a work of art, and flashed back from 
that into the eyes of the common man. Nay, the artist 
himself has no other way of mnVing himself conscious 
of the ray: it is by a blind instinct that be keeps on 
building up his masterpieces until tbdr pinnacles catch 
the glint of the unrisen sun. Ask him to explain him- 
self prosaically, and yon find that he " writes like an 
angel and talks like poor Poll," and is himself tlie 
first to make that epigram at his own expense. Mr. 
fiuskin has told us clearly enoagb what is in the pic- 
tures of Carpaccio and Bellini: let him explain, if 
he can, where we shall be when the sun that is caught 
by the smnmits of the work of his favorite Tintoretto, 
of his aversion Rembrandt, of Mosart, of Beethofen 
and Wagner, of Blake and of Shelley, shall have 
reached the valleys. Let Ibsen explain, if he can, why 
the building of churches and happy homes is not the 
ultimate destiny of Man, and why, at the bidding of the 
younger generations, he mnst mount beyond it to heights 
that now seem unspeakably giddy and dreadful to him, 
and from which the first climbers must fall and dash 
themselves to pieces. He cannot explain it: lie can 
only shew it to yon as a vision in the magic glass of 
his art work; so that you may eatoh his presentiment 
and make what yon can of it. And this is the function 
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that raises dramatic art above impostnre and pleainre 
hasting, and enables the dramatist to be something more 
ttian a skilled liar and pandar. 

Here, then, was the higher, bat yagaer, timider vision, 
and the incoherent, mischievoas, and even ridiculous, nn- 
practicalness, which offered me a dramatic antagonist 
for the clear, bold, sure, sensible, benevolent, sslotarily 
ghortaif^ted^brigU an Socialist idealisto. I availed my- 
aelf of it in mj^rama Candida, Ebe " dmsken scene " 
in ~wE33r~Sas been much appreciated, I am told, in 
Aberdeen. I purposely contrived the play in such a 
way as to make the expenses of representation issig- 
nificant; so that, without pretending that I conld appeal 
to a very wide circle of playgoers, I coold reasonably 
sound a few of onr more enlightened managers as to im 
experiment with half a dozen afternoon performances. 
They admired the play so generoasly that I think that 
if any of them had been young enough to play the 
poet, my proposal might have been acceded to, is spite 
of many incidental difficulties. Nay, if only I had made 
the poet a cripple, or at least blind, so aa to combine 
an easier disguise with a larger claim for sympathy, 
something might have been done. Mr. Richard Mans- 
field, who had won distinction for my Armt and the 
Man in America by his impersonation of Captain 
Blontschli, went so far as to put the play actually into 
rehearsal before he would confess himself beaten by the 
physical difficulties of the part. But they did beat him ; 
and Candida did not see the footlights untdl last year, 
when my old ally the Independent Theatre, making a 
propagandist tour through the provinces with A DoU't 
Hoiue, added Candida to its repertory, to the great 
astonishment of its audiences. 

In an idle moment in 1899 I began the little scene 
called The Man of Dettiny, which is hardly more than 
a bravura piece to display the virtuosity of the two 
piinclpal performers. Its stage rights were secnred hf 
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a hasty performance at Croydon last year, wben, affront- 
ing the stupefied inhabitanta at that mbmb in the gnise 
of a blood-and-thunder historical drama. In vhich Na- 
poleon's suggestion that tlie innkeeper should kill some- 
body to provide him with red ink 'wu received as s 
serious trait of the Corsicsn ogre, it drove my critical 
colleagues to the verge of downright mendacity — in factj 
one or two went over it — to conceal the worst from the 
public, and spare the author's feelings. 

In the meantime I had devoted the spare momenta 
of 1896 to the composition of two more plays, only 
the first of which appears in this volmne. You Never 
Can Tell was an attempt to comply with many requests 
for a play in which the much paragraphed " brilliancy " 
of Armt and the Matt should be tempered by some con- 
sideration for the requirements of managers in search 
of fashionable comedies for West End theatres. I had 
no difficulty in complying, as I have always cast mj 
plays in the ordinary practical comedy form in nse at 
all the theatres; and far from taking an unsympathetic 
view of the popular demand for fun, for fashionable 
dresses, for a pretty scene or two, a little music, and 
even for a great ordering of drinks by people with an 
expensive air from an if-possible-comic waiter, I was 
more than willing to shew that the drama can hamanize 
these things as easily as they, in undramatic hands, can 
dehumanise the drama. Bat it is one thing to give 
the theatre what its wants, and quite another for the 
theatre to do what it wants. The demands of tlie fash- 
ionable theatre are founded on an idealieation of its 
own resources ; and the test of rehearsal proved that in 
making my play acceptable I bad made it, for the mo- 
ment at least, impracticable. And so I reached the 
point at which, as narrated in the preface to the first 
volume, I resolved to avail myself of my literary ez- 
pertness to pnt my plays before the public in my own 
way. 
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It will be noticed that I Imtc not been driven to this 
expedient by any hostility on the psrt of our managers. 
I will not pretend that the modem actoi^mansffer's rare 
comlnnation of talent aj an actor with capacity as a 
man of bnainess can in the nature of things be often 
associated with exceptional critical insight. As a role, 
by the time a manager hai experience enongh given him 
to be as safe a Judge of plays as a Bond Street dealer 
is of pictnres, be begins to be thrown out in his cal- 
cnlationB by the slow bnt constant change of public taste, 
and by his own growing Conservatism. But bis need 
for new plays is so great, and the handful of accredited 
authors BO little able to keep pace with their commis- 
sions, that he is always apt to overrate rather than to 
underrate bis discoveries in the way of new pieces by 
new authors. An original work by a man of genius like 
Ibsen may, of course, baffle him as It baffles many pro- 
fessed critics ; but in the beaten path of drama no un- 
acted works of merit, suitable to his purposes, have been 
discovered; whereas the production, at great expense, of 
very faulty plays written by novices (not " backers ") 
is by no means an unknown event. Indeed, to anyone 
who can estimate, even vaguely, the complicated trouble, 
the risk of heavy loss, and the initial expense and 
tbought involved by the production of a play, the ease 
with which dramatic authors, known and unknown, get 
their works performed must needs seem a wonder. 

Only, authors must not expect managers to Invest 
many thousands of pounds in plays, however fine (or the 
reverse), which will clearly not attract perfectly com- 
monplace people. Flaywriting and theatrical manage- 
ment, on the present commercial basis, are businesses like 
other bnsincaaes, depending on the patronage of great 
numbers of very ordinary customers. If the managers 
and authors stndy the wants of those customers they 
will succeed: if not, they will fail. A public-spirited 
manager, or anthor with a keen artistic conscience, may 
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choose to pnnae his bnainess with the rainimnm of profit 
and the maximam of social nsefnlness by keeping as 
close as he can to the highest maricetable limit of qa&litf, 
and constantly feeling for an extension of that limit 
through the adrance of popular colture. An nnscmpn'' 
lous manager or author may aim simply at the maximmn 
of profit with the minimam of risk. These are the ex- 
treme limits of onr system, represented in practice by 
oar first rate managements on the one hand, and the 
syndicates which exploit pornographic musical farces at 
the other. Between them there ia plenty of room for 
most talents to breathe freely; at all events there is a 
career, no harder of access than any cognate career, for 
all qualified playwrights who bring the manager what 
his customers want and understand, or even oumgh of 
it to induce them to swallow at the same time a great 
deal of what they neither want nor understand (the 
public is touchingly humble in such matters). 

Ti'or all that, the commercial limits are too narrow for 
onr social welfare. The theatre is growing in importance 
as a social organ. Bad theatres are as mischierons as 
bad schools or bad churches; for modem civilizati<m is 
rapidly multiplying the numbers to whom the theatre ia 
both school and church. Public and private life became 
daily more theatrical: the modem Emperor is " the lead- 
ing man " on the stage of his country ; all great news- 
papers are now edited dramatically ; the records of oor 
law courts show that the spread of dramatic conscious- 
ness is affecting personal conduct to an unprecedented 
extent, and affecting it by no means for the worse, 
except in so far as tihe dramatic education of the persims 
concerned has been romantic : that is, spurious, cheap and 
vnlgar. In the face of such conditions there can be 
no question that the commercial limits should be over- 
stepped, and that the highest prestige, with a personal 
position of reasonable security and comfort, should be 
attainable in theatrical management hy keeping the pab- 
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lie in constant touch with the highest achlerements of 
dramatic art. Onr managers wiU not dissent to this: 
the best of them are so willing to get as near that 
position as they can without mining themselves, that 
tbey can all pcrint to honorable losses incnrred through 
aiming " over the heads of the public," and are quite 
willing to face such a loss again as soon as a few 
popular successes oiable them to afford it, for ihe sake 
of their reputation as artists. But even if it were pos- 
sible for them to educate the nation at their own private 
coat, why should they be expected to do it? There 
are mnch stronger objections to the pauperization of the 
pablic by private doles than were ever entertained, even 
by die Poor Law Commissioners of I8S4, to the pauper* 
iiatim of private individuals by public doles. If we 
want a theatre which shall be to the drama what the 
Natitmal Gallery and British Museum are to painting 
atid literature, we can get it by endowing it in the same 
way. The practical question then is, where is the State 
to find such a nucleus for a national theatre as was 
presented in the case of the National Gallery by the 
Angerstein collection, and in that of the British Mu- 
semn by the Cotton and Sloane collections? No doubt 
this is the moment for my old ally the Independent 
Theatre, and its rival the New Century Theatre, to 
invite attention by a modest cough. But though I ap- 
preciate the value of both, I perceive that they will be 
M incapable of attracting a State endowment as they 
already are of even uniting the supporters of " the New 
Drama." The proper course is to form an influential 
committee, without any actors, critics, or dramatists on 
it, and with as many persons of title as possible, for 
the purpose of apjtroaching one of our leading man- 
agers with a proposal that he shall, under a goarantee 
against loss, undertake a certain number of afternoon 
performances of the class required by the committee, in 
addition to his ordinary business. If the committee is 
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infinential enongii, the offer will be accepted. In that 
case, the first performance will be the beginniDg of a 
classic repertory for the manager and his company 
which every subsequent performance will extend. The 
formation of the repertory will go hand in hand with 
the discovery and habituaticm of a regular audience 
for it, like tjiat of the Saturday Popular Concerts; and 
it wUl eventually become profitable for the manager to 
multiply the number of performances at his own risk. 
Finally it might become worth his while to take a seccmd 
tlieatre and establish the repertory permanently in it. 
In the event of any of his classic productions proving 
a fashionable success, he could transfer it to his fash- 
ionable house and make the most of it there. Such 
managership would carry a knighthood with it; and such 
a theatre would be the needed nucleus for municipal or 
national endowment I make the suggestion quite dis- 
interestedly; for as I am not an academic person, I 
should not be welcomed as an unacted classic by sacli 
a committee; and cases like mine would still leave fore* 
lom hopes like the Independent and New Century The- 
atres their reason for existing. The committee plan, I 
may remind its critics, has been in operation in Lon- 
don for two hundred years in support of Italian opera. 

Betuming now to the actual state of liiings, it <WilI ■ 
be seen that I have no grievance against our theatres. 
Knowing quite well what I was doing, I haye heaped 
difficulties in the way of the performance of my plays 
by ignoring the majority of the manager's customers — 
nay, by positively making war on them. To the actor 
I have been mu^ more considerate, i^ing all my cun- 
ning to enable him to make the most of his methods; 
but though I have facilitated his business, I have occa- 
sionally taxed his intelligence very severely, making the 
stage effect depend not only on nvanctM of execution 
qmte beyond the average skill produced by the routine 
of the English stage, in its present condition, but upon 
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a perfectly simple and straightforward conception of 
gtates of mind which still seem cyn ically perrerae to \ 
most people, or on a goodhamgr^dl;. -amianptaoas or 
profoundly pitiful attitude towards ethical conceptions 
whtdTgeem to them validly heroic or venerable. It is 
incritahle that actors should suffer more than any other 
class from the sophistication of their consciousness by 
romance; and my conception of romsncc as the great I 
heresy to be rooted out from art and life — as the root 
of ind^ern pessimism and the bane of modem self- 
respect, is far more puszling to the performers than it 
is to the pit. The miaunderatanding is complicated by ' 
the fact that actors, in their demonstrations of emo- 
tion, have made a second nature of stage custom, which 
is often very much out of date as a representation of 
contemporary life. Sometimes the stage custom is not 
only obsolete, but fundamentally wrong: for instance, 
in the simple case of laughter and tears, in which it 
deals too liberally, it is certainly not based on the fact, 
easily enoagh discoverable in real life, *.hat tears In 
adult life are the natural expression of happiness, as 
laaghter is at all ages the natural recognition of de- 
straction, confusion, and min. When a comedy of mine 
is performed, it is nothing to me that the spectators 
laugh'— any fool can make an audience laugh. I want 
to see how many of them, laughing or grave, have tears 
in their eyes. And this result cannot be acldeved, even 
V actors who thoroughly onderttand my purpose, except 
throagh an artistic beau^ of execution unattainable with- 
out long and arduous practice, and an effort which my 
plays probably do not seem serious enough to call forth. 
Beyond the difficulties thus raised by the nature and 
(joality of my plays, I have none to complain of. I have 
come upon no ill will, no inaccessibility, on the part of 
the very few managers with whom I have discussed them. 
As a rule, I find that the actor-manager is over-sanguine, 
because he has the artist's habit of underrating the force 
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of circomstancca and exaggerating the power of tbe 
talented individual to prevail againet them; whilst I 
have acquired the politician'^ habit of regarding tbe in- 
dividual, however talented, as having no choice bat to 
make the mort of his circumstances. I half suspect that 
those managers who have had most to do with me, if 
asked to name the main obstacle to the performance of 
my plays, would nnliesitatingly and nnammonsly reply 
" The author," And I confess that though as a matter 
of business I wish my plays to be performed, as a 
matter of instinct I fight against the inevitable misrepre- 
aentalion of them with all tbe subtlety needed to conceal 
my ill will from myaelf aa well as from the manager. 
The real difficulty, of course, is the incapacity for 
serious drama of thousands of playgoers of all tjasses 
whose shillings and half guineas wUl buy ss much in 
the market as if they delighted in the highest art. But 
with them I must frankly take the superior position. I 
know that many managers are wholly dependent oo them, 
and that no manager is wholly independent of them; but 
I can no more write what they want than Joachim can 
pat aside his fiddle and oblige a happy ccnnpany of 
beanfeasters with a marching tune on the German con- 
certina. They must keep away from my plays: that 
Is all. There is no reason, however, why I should take 
this haughty attitude towards those representative critics 
whose complaint ia that my plays, though not unenter- 
taining, lack the elevaticm of sentiment and seriousness 
of purpose of Shakespear and Ibsen. They con find, 
under the surface brilliancy for which they give me 
credit, no coherent thought or sympathy, and accuse me, 
In various terms and degrees, of an inhuman and freakish 
wantonness; of preoccupation with "the seamy side of 
life; " of paradox, cynicism, and eccentricity, reducible, 
as some contend, to a trite formula of treating bad 
as good, and good as bad, important as trivial, and 
trivial as important, serious as laughable, and laughable 
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as serious, uid so forth. As to this formnlB I can only 
say lliat if snj gentleman is simple enoog'h to think 
that even a good comic opera can be produced by it, 
I invite him to try his hand, and see whether anything 
remotely resembling one of my plays will resolt. 

I could explain the matter easily enough if I chose; but 
the result would be that the people who misunderstand 
the plays would misunderstand the explanation ten times 
more. The particular exceptions taken are seldom more 
than symptoms of the underlying fundamental disagree- 
nunt between the romantic morality of the critics and the ^ 
reaUstic morality of the plays. For example, I am quite 
aware that the mnch criticized Swiss ofScer in Arm* 
and the Man is not a conventional stage soldier. He 
ssffers from want of food and sleep; his nerves go 
to pieces after three days under fire, ending in the 
borrors of a rout and pursuit; he has found by experi- 
ence that it is more important to have a few bits of 
chocolate to eat in the field than cartridges for his 
revolver. When many of my critics rejected these cir- 
cumstances as fantastically improbable and cynically 
nnuatnral, it was not necessary to argne them into com- 
mon sense: all I had to do was to brain them, so to 
speak, with the first half dozen military authorities at 
hand, beginning with the present Ck)mmander in Chief. 
Bat when it proved that such, unromantic (but all the 
more dramatic) facts implied to them a denial of the 
existence of courage, patriotism, faith, hope, and charity, 
I saw that it was not really mere matter of fact that 
was at issue between us. One strongly Liberal critic, 
vho had received my first play with the most generous 
encouragement, declared, when Armi and the Man was 
produced, that I had struck a wanton blow at the cause 
of hljcrty in the Balkan Peninsula by mentioning that 
it was not a,BaatteE,flf_course.for a Bnigta^ajLin l^BS 
to waslL-bia^lwfflds every day. My Liberal critic no 
doabTsaw soon afterwards the squabble, reported all 
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throagh Europe, between Stamboniloff and an ■ 
lady of the Bnlgarian comt who took esception to hii 
neglect of his fingernails. After that came the news of 
his ferocious assassination, and a description of tiie rocnn 
prepared for the reception of visitors fay his widow, who 
draped it with black, and decorated it with pbotographa 
of the mutilated body of her husband. Here was a suffi- 
ciently sensational confirmation of the accuracy of my 
sketch of the theatrical nature of the first apings of 
western civilizatian by spirited races just emerging from 
slarery. But it bad no bearing on the real issue between 
my critic and myself, which was, whether the political 
and religions idealism whiah had inspired the rescue of 
these 'fisUEOir principalities from tlie despotism of the 
Turk, and converted miMTaUy enslaved ptVtihces Into 
hopeful and gallant little states, will survive the general 
ozislausht onJd£aliai&.which_^s i mplicit, and indeed ex- 
plicit,' m ^mtf and the Man wij the realistic plays of 
the modem scbdoE" For my part I hope not; for ideal- 
ism, which is only a flattering name for romance in 
politics and morals, is as obnoxious to me as romance in 
ethics or religion. In spite of a Liberal Revolution or 
I two, I can no longer be satisfied with fictitious morals 
■ and fictitious good conduct, shedding fictitious glory on 
overcrowding, disease, crime, drink, war, cruelty, infant 
mortality, and all the other commonplaces of civilisation 
which drive men to the theatre to make foolish pretences 
that these things are progress, science, morals, religion, 
patriotism, imperial supremacy, national greatness and 
all the other names the newspapers call them. On the 
other hand, I see plenty of good in the world working 
itself out as fast as the idealist will allow it; and if 
they would only let it alone and learn to respect reality, 
which would include the beneficial exercise of respecting 
themselves, and incidentally respecting me, we should 
idt get along much better and faster. At all events, I 
do not see moral chaos and anarchy as the alternative 
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to romsntic conrention; and I Km not going to pre- 
tend that I do to please the less clear-sighted people 
who are convinced ^at the world is only held together 
by the force of tmanimoas, strcnnoiu, eloquent, trnmpet- 
tongned lying. To me^e tragedy and comedy of life 
lie in the consequences, somcBmes'terrilile, sometimes lu- 
dicroas, of onr peraiatent attempts to found om Insti- 
tationa on the ideals saggeated to <niT imaginations by 
our half-satisfied ^assionSj instead of on a. ^[enuLllfily 
scientific ^^tlUj^'histpry. And with that hbit as to 
what T~am driving at, I withdraw and ring np the 
curtain. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To Hie irreverent — and which of as will cUim entire 
exemptioa &om that comfortable classification? — ^there is 
something very amusing in the attitude of the orthodox 
Griticism toward Bernard Shaw. He so obviously disre- 
gards all the canons and unities and other Uiings which 
every well-bred dramatist is hound to respect that his 
woik is really nnworthy of serious criticisni (orthodox). 
Indeed be knows no more about the dramatic art than, ac- 
cording to his own story in "The Man of Destiny," Napo- 
leon at Tavazaano knew of the AH of War. fiat both 
men were soccesaes each in his way— the latter won vic- 
tcHies and the former gained audiences, in the very teeth 
of the accepted theories of war and the theatre. Shaw 
does not know that it is unpardonable sin to have his char- 
acters make long speeches at one another, apparently 
thinking that this embargo applies only to long speeches 
which consist mainly of bombast and rhetoric. 

TTiere never was an author who showed less predilection 
for a specific mediam by which to accomplish his results. 
He recognised, early in his days, many things awry in the 
vorid and he assumed the task of mundane reformation 
with a confident spirit. It seems such a smalt job at 
twoity to set the times aright. He began as an Essay- 
ist, but who reads essays now-a-days? — he then turned 
novelist with no better success, for no one would read such 
preposterous stuff as he ehose to emit He only succeeded 
in proving that absolutely rational men and women — al- 
though he has created few of the latter can be most ex- 
tremely disagreeable to our conventionat way of thinking. 
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Aa a Ust resort, he tamed to the stage, not that he cared 
fc» the dramatii: art, for no man seems to care less about 
"Art for Art's sake," being in this a perfect foit to hia 
brilliant compatriot and contemporary, Wilde. He cast 
his theories in dramatic forms merely becaase no other 
course except ^lence or physical revolt was open to him. 
For a long time it seemed as if this resource too was 
doomed to &il him. But finally he has attained a hearing 
and now attempts at suppression merely scrre to advertise 
their victim. 

It win repay those who seek analogies in liteiatnre to 
compare Shaw with Cervantes. After a life of hermc en- 
deavor, disappointment, slavery, and poverty, the author of 
" Don Quixote " gave the world a serious work which caused 
to be lauded off the world's stage forever the final ves- 
tiges of decadent chivalry. 

The institution had Icmg been outgrown, bat its vernal 
ular continued to be the speech and to exf«ess the thou^it 
"of the world and among the vulgar," as the quaint, old 
novelist puts it, just as to-day the novel intended Hex the 
consnmptiMi of the unenlightened must deal with peers 
and miUionnaires and be dressed in stilted language. 
Marvellously he succeeded, but ia a way he least int^ided. 
We have not yet, after so many years, determined whether 
it is a work to laugh or cry over. "It ia our joyfiillest 
modem book," says Carlyle, while Landor thtaks that 
"readers who see nothing more dian a burlesque in 'Dim 
Quixote' have but shallow appreciation of the woric" 

Shaw in like manner comes upon the scene when many 
^ of our social usages are outwom. He sees the &ct, an- 
nounces it, and we burst into guffaws. The continuous 
laughter which greets Shaw's plays arises from a real 
contrast in the point of view of the dramatist and his 
audiences. When Pinero or Jones describes a whimsical 
situation we never doubt for a moment that the author's 
point of view is our own and that the abnormal predicament 
of his characters appeals to him in the same light aa to hia 
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audience. With Shaw this sense of cjmmnnftjr of feeling 
is wholly lacking. He describes things as he sees them, 
and the house is in a roar. Who is right? If we were 
leslly using our own senses and not gazing through the 
glasses of convention and romance and make-believe, 
should we see things as Shaw does? 

Must it not cause Shaw to doubt his own or the public's 
sanity to bear audiences laughing boisterously over tragic 
situations? And yet, if they did not come to laugh, 
th^ would not come at aU. Mockery is the price 
he most pay for a hearing. Or has he calculated to a 
nicety the power of reaction ? Does he seek to drive us 
to aspiration by the portrayal of sordidness, to disinter- 
estedness by the picture of selfishness, to illusion by dis- 
illusionment ? It is impossible to believe that he is 
unctmscious of the humor of his dramatic situations, yet 
he stoically ^ves no sign. He even dares the charge, ter- 
rible in proportion to its truth, which the most serious 
of us shrinks from — the lack of a sense of humor. Men 
would rather have their integrity impugned. 

In "Arms and the Man" Uie subject which occnpies Uie 
dramatist's attention is that survival of barbarity — mili- 
tsrism — which raises its horrid head from time to time to 
cast a doubt on the reality of our civilization. No more 
hoary superstition survives than that the donning of a uni- 
form changes the nature of the wearer. ^Qua nation ^ 
pervades society to such an extent that when we find some \/ 
soldiers placed upon the stage acting rationally, our con- 
ventionalized senses are shocked. The only men who 
have no illusions about war are those who have recently 
been there, and, of course, Mr. Shaw, who has no illusions 
about anything. ^■^ 

It is hard to speak too highly of " Candida." No equally 
subtle and inciwve stndy of domestic relations exists in 
the English drama. One has to turn to George Meredith's 
"The Egoist" to find such character dissection. The 
central note of the play is, that with the true woman. 
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wmknGM whieh appeals to the maternal instinct is more 
poweHiil than strength which ofien protectitm. Candida is . 
qoite impoetic, as, indeed, with rare exceptiona, women 
are prone to be. They hare small delight in poetiy, bnt 
are the stuff of which poems and dreams are made. The 
husband glorying in his strength but convicted of his weak- 
ness, the poet pitiful in his physical impotence bat atrong 
in his perception of truth, tiie hopelessly de^moralized 
maaufiicturer, the conventional and hence emotional typist 
make up a group which the drama of any language may be 
challenged to rival 

In "I'he Man of Destiny" theobjectof the dramatist it 
not so much the destruction as the explanation of the 
Napoleonic tradition, which has so powerfully influenced 
generation after generation tat a century. However the 
man roay be regarded, he was a miracle. Shaw shows that 
he achieved his extraordinary career by suspending, for 
himself, the pressure of the moral and conventional atmos- 
jJiere, while leaving it operative for others. Those who 
study this play — extravaganza, that it is — ^will attain a 
clearer comprehension of Napoleon than they can get from 
all the biographies. 

" You N ever Can Tell " offers an amusing study of the 
play of social conventions. The "twins" illustrate the dis- 
concerting effects of that perfect frankness which would 
make life intolerable. Gloria demonstrates the power- 
lessness of reasou to overcome natural instinfits. The 
idea that parental duties and functions can be fulfilled by 
the light of such knowledge as man and woman attain hy 
intuition is brilliantly lampooned. Crnmpton, the father, 
typifies the common superstition that among the privileges 
of parenthood are inflexibility, tyranny, and respect, tfie 
last entirely regardless of whether it has been deserved. 

The waiter, WUUam, is the beat illustration of the man 
"who knows his place" that the stage has seen. He is 
the most pathetic figure of the play- One touch of verisi- 
militude is lacking; none of the guests f^ves him a tip^ 
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yet he nudntains his urbanity. As Mr. Shaw bos not yet 
visited America he may be unaware of the improbabili^ 
of this situatioii. 

To those who regard literaiy men merely ag pnrveyon 
of amusement for people who have not wit enough to 
entertain themselves, Ibsen and Shaw, Maeterlinck and 
Gorky must remain enigmas. It is so much pleasanterto 
ignore than to fiu^e unpleasant realities — to take Riverside 
Drive and not Mulberry Street as the exponent of our life 
and the expression of our civilisation. Tliese men are the 
sq)pei8 and miners of the advancing army of justice. The 
aadience which demands the truth and despises the con* 
temptible conventions that dominate alike our stage and 
oar life is daily growing. Shaw and men like him — if in- 
deed he is not absolutely unique — will not for the future 
lidca hearini^ 
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ACT I 

Night. A ladg's btdchamber in Bulgaria, in a tmaU 
town near the Dragotnan Pat». It ta late in November 
in the year 1885, and through an open mxndow with a 
little balcony on the left can be teen a peak of the 
Balkan*, monderfulli/ mhite and beautiful in the ttarUt 
mom. The interior of the room it not like anything to 
be teen in the eatt of Europe. It it half rick Bulgarian, 
half cheap Viennete. The counterpane and hangtngi 
the bed, the window curtain*, the little carpet, and u« *i"vt-^ 
the ornamental textile fabric* in the room are orient^ J^ 
and gorgeout: the paper on the nallt i* occidental and ^^ 
paltry. Above the head of the bed, which ttandt againtt 
a little wall cutting off the right hand corner of the room 
diagonally, i* a painted wooden ihrine, blue and gold, 
with an ivory image of Chritt, and a light hanging be- 
fore it in a pierced metal ball tutpended by three chain*. 
On the left, further forward, i* an ottoman. The wa*h- 
*tand, againtt the wall on the left, contiita of an 
enamelled iron batin with a pail beneath it in a painted 
metal frame, and a tingle towel on the rail at the tide. 
A chair near it it Auttrian bent wood, with cane teat. 
The dretting table, between the bed and the window, 
it an ordinary pine table, covered with a cloth of many 
colort, but with an expenaive toilet mirror on it. The 
door i* on the right; and there it a chett of drawer* be- 
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tween the door and the bed. Thit ehett of drmoert ii 
alto covered by a variegated native cloth, and on it there 
it a pile of paper backed novel*, a box of chocolate 
creamt, and a miniature eatel, on ivhich ie a large pho- 
tograph of an extremelg kandtome of^cer, ivhoie lofty 
bearing and magnetic glance can be felt even from the 
portrait. The room it lighted by a candle on the ehett 
of dramert, and another on the dretting table, loith a 
box of matchet betide it. 

The tvindoiv it hinged doorwite and ttandt ttide open, 
folding hack to the left. Outtide a pair of tvooden thut- 
tert, opening outmardt, alto stand open. On the bal- 
cony, a young lady, intentely contciont of the romantic 
beavty of the night, and of the fact that her otvn youth 
and beauty it a part of it, it on the balcony, gazing at 
the tnowy Balkant. She it covered by a long mantle of 
fun, worth, on a moderate ettimate, about three timet 
the furniture of her room. 

Her reverie it interrupted by her mother, Catherine 
Petkoff, a rvoman over forty, imperioutly energetic, tvith 
magnificent black hair and eyet, who might be a very 
tplendid tpedmen of the wife of a mountain farmer, but 
it determined to be a Vienneie lady, and to that end 
wear* a fathionable tea gown on all O 



Catherine (entering hattily, full of good newt). 
Raina — (the pronouncet it Rah-eena, with the ttrett on 
the ee) Raina — («Ae goet to the bed, expecting to find 
Raina there') Why, where — (Raina lookt into the 
room.) Heavens! child, are you out in the night air in- 
stead of in your bed? You'll cateh your death. Looks 
told Die yon were asleep. 

Raina (coming in). I sent her away. I wanted to 
be alone. The stars are go beautiful ! What is the 
matter? 

Cathkrike. Snch newi. There has been a battle! 

Raina (her eyet dilating). Ah! (She throne the 
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cloak on the ottoman, and comet eagerly to Catherine in 
ker nightgown, a pretty garment, but evidently the only 
one the hat on.') 

Catherine. A great battle at Slimitaa! A victory! 
And it was won hj Sergiiu. 

Raina (with a erg of delight). Ah! (^Rapturoutly.) 
Ob, mother! (Thin, with tndden anxiety) la father 
safe? 

Catherine. Of course: be sent me the news. Ser- 
gins ia the hero of tlie hotir, the idol of the regiment. 

Baiha. Tell me, tell me. How was it! (Ecttati- 
eaUg.) Oh, mother, mother, mother! (Raina pidli her 
mofber down on the ottoman; and theg kits one another 
franticaUy.) 

Catherine (with turging enthutiatm). You can't 
gne«s bow splendid it ia. A caralry charge — think of 
tliat! He defied onr Rusaian commanders — acted with- 
out orders — led a charge on Iiis own responsibility — 
headed it himself — was the first man to sweep through 
their gODB. Can't you see it, Raina; our gallant splen- 
did Bulgarians with their swords and eyes flashing, 
thimdering down like an avalanche and scattering the 
wretched Servian dandies like chaff. And yoo — you 
kept Sergius waiting a year before yon would be be- 
trothed to him. Oh, if you have a drop of Bulgarian 
blood in your veins, you will worship him when he comes 
back. 

Raina. What will he care for my poor little worship 
after the acclamations of a whole army of heroes? But 
no matter: I «m so happy — so proud! (She ritet and 
wttlkt about excitedly.) It proves that all our ideas were 
teal after alL 

Catherine (indignantly). Our ideas real! What do 
yoa mean? 

Raina. Our ideas of what Sergiua would do — our 
patiiotiini — onr heroic ideals. Oh, what faithless little 
creoturct girls are ! — I aometlmea used to doubt whether 
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they were anything hot dreuns. When I bncUed oa 
Sergius's sword he Itx^ed so noble: it was treasm to 
think of disillusioii or humiliation or failnre. And 
yet — and yet — {Quieklif.) PrcMnise roe yooTl nerer 
tell him. 

Catherine. Don't ask roe for promises nntil I know 
what I am promising. 

Eaina. Well, it came into my head jnst as he was 
holding me in his arms and looking into my eyes, that 
perhaps we only bad onr heroic ideas becanse we are 
so fond of reading Byron and Pushkin, and because we 
were so delighted with the opera that season at Bucharest. 
Real life is so seldom like that — indeed never, as far 
as I knew it then. {Remorse ftdly.) Only think, mother, 
I doubted him; I wondered whether all his heroic quali- 
ties and bis soldiership might not prove mere imagination 
when he went into a real battle. I had an uneasy fear 
that he might cnt a poor figure there beside all those 
clever Russian officers. 

Cathkhine. a poor figure! Shame on you! The 
Servians have Anstrians officers who are just as clever 
as OUT Russians; but we have beaten them in every battle 
for all that. 

Raina (laughing and titling down again). Yes, I 
was only a proaaic little coward. Oh, to think that it 
was "11 ^IT lfi — t*"** Spiffing is just as splendid and joble 
looks — that the world is really a glorious world 



tar gnmpn yho can see ita glory an d men who t 

i^^TQIQggCe! ^Wbjt hnppinenn' wTmt nnapf-aljphjp fiiT?p-^ 

pent ! Ah ! (iSAe throw* hertelf on her knee* beride her 
mother and flingt her arm* pattionaielg round her. 
They are interrupted by the entry of Louka, a hand- 
tome, proud giti in a pretty Bulgarian peatani't dret* 
with double apron, to defiant that her tet^ility to Raina 
it almost insolent. She t* afraid of Catherine, but even 
«nt& her goet at far at the darei. She it jutt now 
excited like the oikert; but the hat no tympathy for. 
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Raina'a rapittrei and lookt eontempUtmtily at the ectta- 
net of the two before the addrettet them.) 

LouBA. If yon please, madam, all the windovt ate 
to be closed and the shntten made fast. They aaj there 
may be shooting in the streets. {Raina and Catherine 
tite together, alarmed.) The Servians are being chaaed 
right back through the pass ; and they say they may mn 
into the town. Our cavalry will be after them; and our 
people wQl be ready for them yoa may be sore, now 
that they are ronning away. {She goet out on the bal- 
cony and puUa the outtide thuttert to; then etept back 
into the room.) 

Saina. I wish our people were not so cmeL What 
glory is there in killing wretched fugitives? 

Catherine (bunnett-liJce, her }Mutekeeping inttinctt 
arouted) . I must see that everything is made safe down- 
stairs. 

Raika (_to Louka). Leave the shutters so that I can 
jast close them if I hear any noise. 

Cathebins {authoritatively, turning on her nay to the 
door). Oh, no, dear, yon moxt keep them fastened. You 
would be sure to drop oflT to sleep and leave them open. 
Make them fast, Louka. 

LouKA. Yes, madam. (She fatten* them.) 

Baika. Don't be anxjons about me. The moment I 
hear a shot, I shall blow out the candles and roll myself 
np in bed with my ears well covered. 

Catherinb. Quite the wisest thing you csd do, my 
love. Good-night. 

Raina. Good-night {They ki»i one another, and 
Rtuna't emotion eomei back for a moment.) Wish me 
joy of the happiest night of my life — if only there are 
no fugitives. 

Catherine. Oo to bed, dear; and don't think of 
them. (She goee out.) 

LooKA (Mteretly, to Saina). If yon would like the 
shutten open, just give them a push like this. (She 
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puihei tkem: theg open: the pulU them to again.) One 
of them ought to be bolted at the bottom; but the bolt's 
gone. 

Raina {nith dignity, reproving her). Thonka, Looka; 
bat we tnnat do what we are told. {Loitka maiet a 
grimace.) Good-night. 

LouKA {careleuljf). Good-night. {She goei out, 
tmaggering.) 

(Raina, left alone, goet to the chett of dranert, and 
adoret the portrait there with feelingt that are beyond 
aU expretsion. She doet not leitt it or preti U to her 
breait, or then it any mark of bodily affection; but the 
taket it in her handt and elevatet it like a priettett.) 

Baina (looking up at the picture with worikip). Oh, 
I shall never be unworthy of you any more, my hero — 
never, never, never. (She replacet it reverently, and 
telectt a novel from the little pile of book*. She tuma 
"bver the leaver dreamily; find* her page; turn* the book 
intide out at it; and then, with a hoppy tigh, gett into 
bed and prepare* to read hertelf to ileep. But before 
abandoning hertelf to fiction, the raitet her eyet once 
more, thinking of the bletted reaHty and nuirmurt) My 
hero! my Iterol (A distant that breaks the quiet of the 
night outside. She starts, listening; and two more shott, 
much nearer, fallow, startling her to that the scrambles 
out of bed, and hastily blomt out the candle on the chest 
of drawers. Then, putting her fingers in her ears, the 
runt to the dretsing-table and bloms out the light there, 
and hurries back to bed. The room it nam in darknett: 
Tuithing it vitible but the glimmer of the light in the 
pierced ball before the image, and the starlight seen 
through the slits at the top of the shutters. The firing 
breaks out again: there is a ttartling fusillade quite close 
at hand. Whilst it it ttSl echoing, the shutters disap- 
pear, pulled open from without, and for an instant the 
rectangle of tno»y ttariight flathet out with the figure 
of a man in black upon it. The shutters close ianmedi- 
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ately and the room it dark again. But the tilenee im 
nom broken by the tound of panting. Then there ie a 
terape; and the fiame of a match it teen in the middle 
of the room-") 

Raina (crouching on the bed). Who's there? {The 
match it out inttantltf.') Who's there? Who is that? 

A Man's Voice (in the darkjiett, tubduedlg, but 
threateningltf'). Sh — sh! Don't call out or yon'U be 
ahoL Be good; and no barm will happen to yon. (_She 
it heard leaving her bed, and making for the door.) 
Take csre, there's no use in trying to run avay. Remem- 
ber, if yon raise your voice my pistol will go off. (^Com- 
nandinglg.) Strike a light and let me see you. I>o yon 
bear? (Another moment of tSence and darknett. Then 
the it heard retreating to the dretting-table. She Ughtt 
a eantUe, and the mattery it at an end. A man of about 
S5, in a deplorable plight, beipattered taith mud atd 
blood and tnom, hit belt and the ttrap of hit revolvetp 
eate keeping together the torn ruin* of the blue coat of a 
Servian artiUerg of^cer. At far at the candlelight and hit 
unnatked, unkempt condition make it pattible to judge, 
he it a man of middling ttature and undiitinguithed 
appearance, with ttrong neck and thouldert, a roundith, 
lAttinate looking head covered with thort critp bronee 
curlt, clear quick blue eget and good bromt and mouth, a 
hopelettlg protaie note like that of a ttrong~minded baby, 
trim toldierWee carriage and energetic fnann«r, and with 
oU kit witt about him in tpite of hit detperate predica- 
ment — even teith a tente of humor of it, without, horv- 
ner, the leatt intention of trifling ivith it or throwing 
away a chance. He reckont up what he can gnett lAout 
Raina — her age, her toeial petition, her character, the 
extent to which the it frightened — at a glance, and con- 
linuet, more politely but ttill mott determinedly) Excuse 
my disturbing yon; but you recognise my unifom^^ 
Servfan. If I'm caught I shall be killed. (Deter- 
nunedly.) Do you nnderstand that? 
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•> Baima. Ytt. 

Man. Well, I don't intend to get lulled if I caa help 
it. {Still more determinedly.) Do yon anderstand 
that? {He locki the door nith a tnap.) 

Raima (ditdainfully). I suppose not. (She drawt 
hertelf up tuperbly, and look* him ttraxght in the face, 
tatfittg with emphati*') Some soldiers, I knoir, are 
afraid of death. 

Man (nith grim goodhumor). All of them, dear lady, 
all of them, believe me. It is our duty to live as long aa 
we can, and kill as many of the enemy as we can. Now 
if yon raise an alarm 

Raiha (cutting him thort). Yon will shoot me. How 
do you know that I am afraid to die? 

Man (cunningtg). Ah; but suppose I don't shoot 
yon, what will happen then ? Why, a lot of yomr eavaby 
— the greatest blackguards in your army — will borst into 
this pretty room of yours and slaughter me here like a 
pig; for 111 fi^t like a demon: they shan't get me into 
the street to amuse themselves with: I know what they 
are. Are. you prepared to receive that sort of company 
in your present undress? (Raina, t»ddenly contciout of 
her nightgoron, inttinctively thrinka and gatheri it more 
clotely about her. He matchet her, and adds, pitUettly") 
It's rather scanty, eh? (She tumi to the ottoman. He 
raitet his ptctoj inttatttlg, and cries) Stop! (She 
ttopt.) Where are yon going? 

Raina (with dignified patience). Only to get my 
cloak. 

Mam (darting ta the ottoman and snatching the cloak). 
A good idea. No: I'll keep the cloak: and you will 
take care that nobody comes ip and sees you withont it. 
This is a better weapon than l3ie pistoL (He throws the 
pistol doiBn on the ottoman.) 

Raina (revolted). It is not.&e weapon of a gentle- 
man! 4 

Man. It's good enough for a man with only yaa to 
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stand between him and death. (Ai they look at otfe 
tamther for a moment, Rai%a hardly able to believe that 
even a Semian of^eer can be to cynically and *elfUhly 
nnehiwdroite, they are ttartled by a thorp futillade in 
the ttreet. The ehill of imminent death huthet the man'i 
voice at he addt) Do jwn hear? If yoa are going to 
bring those scoundrels in on me yon shall receive them 
as yon are. (_Raina meett hit eye toith nnftinching team. 
Suddenly he tiartt^littening. There it a ttep outtide. 
Someone triet the aOor, and then knockt hurriedly and 
urgently at it. Raina loolct at the man, breathleit. He 
thromt »p hit head ruith the getture of a man mho leet 
that it it all over mith him, and, dropping the joanner 
»hich he hat been aetuming to intimidate her, flingt the 
cloak to her, exclaiming, tincerely and kindly) No nse: 
I'm done for. Quick! wrap yourself up: they're coming! 

Raina {catching the cloak eagerly). Oh, thank you. 
{She ttrapt hertelf up with great relief. He drarvt hit 
tabre and tunu to the door, matting.') 

LouKA {ouUide, iTtocking). My lady, my lady! Get 
up, quick, and open the door. ' < 

Raina (anxtontlg). What will you do? 

Man {grimly). Never mind. Keep out of the way. 
It will not last long. 

Raina {impultively). Ill help you. Hide yourself, 
oh, hide yonrself, quick, behind the caitain. {She teiset 
him by a torn ttrip of hit tleeve, and pullt him tomardt 
the window.) 

Man {yielding to her). There is just half a chance, 
if you keep your head. Remember: nine soldiers out of 
ten are bom fools. (He hidet behind the curtain, 
looking out for a moment to tay, finally) If they £nd 
me, I promise you a fight — a devil of a £ght! {He dii- 
appeart, Raina taket off the cloak and throwt it acrott 
the foot of the bed. Then uith a tleepy, disturbed air, 
the open* the door. Louka entert excitedly.) 

LouKA. A man has been seen climbing up the water- 
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pipe to yom balcony — a Serrian. The Roldiers want to 
search for himj and they are so wild and drank and 
fnrions. My lady says yon are to dress at once. 

Raima (im if annoyed at being diitttrbed). They shall 
not search here. Why have they been let in ? 

Catherine (coming in haitilif). Kaina, darling, are 
yon safe? Have yon seen anyone or heard anything? 

Raina. I heard the shooting. Snrely the soldiers 
will not dare come in here? 

Cathbbine. I have found a Russian officer, thank 
Heaven: he knows Sergius. (Speaking through the door 
to tomeone onttide.} Sir, will yon come in now! My 
daughter is ready. 

{A young Ruttian officer, in Bulgarian uniform, en- 
ters, iward in hand.) 

The Officer (with toft, feline poUteneii and ttiff 
military carriage). Good evening, gracious lady; I am 
sorry to intrude, but there is a fugitive hiding on the 
balcony. Will you and the gracious lady your mother 
please to withdraw whilst we search? 

Raina (petulantly). Nonsense, sir, you can see that 
there is no one on the balcony. (She throwt the ahut- 
tert tvide open and itandt nitk her back to the curtain 
mhere the man it hidden, painting to the moonlit bal- 
cony. A couple of thott are fired right under the tm»- 
doK, and a bullet thattert the glatt oppotite Raina, who 
tvinht and gatpt, but ttand* her ground, whUtt Catherine 
icreamt, and the officer ruihet to the balcony.) 

The OrriCER (on the balcony, thouting savagely dofra 
to the ttreet). Cease firing there, yon fools: do yon 
hear? Cease firing, damn yon. (He glaret donn for a 
moment; then tumt to Raina, trying to retrnne hit polite 
manner.) Could anyone have got in without your knowl- 
edge. Were you asleep? 

Raina. No, I have not been to bed. 

The Offices (impatiently, coming back into tha 
room). Your neighbours have their heads ao full of run' 
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away Serrians that they see them ererywhcre. (Po- 
lilely.} Gracioos lady, a thoiuand pardons. Good-nlgbt. 
(MSitary botv, mhick Raina retvmt coldly. Another to 
Catherine, mho foUont him OHt. Raina eloiet the thut- 
irrt. She turn* and *eei Louka, who has been matching 
the Mcene cunoutly.") 

Raina. Don't leave my motiwr, Louka, whilst the 
toldiers are here. {Louka glancet at Baina, at the otto- 
man, at the curtain; then puraet her lipt tecretively, 
laught to hertelf, and goei out. Raina foUomt her to 
the door, thutt it behind her mith a ilam, and locht it 
tiedenflg. The man immediately itept out from behind 
the curtain, theathing hit tabre, and diimitring the dan- 
ger from hit mind in a businettlilee way.) 

Man. a narrow shave; bat a miss is as good as a 
mile. Dear yonng lady, your servant until death. I 
wish for yoar sake I had joined the Bulgarian army in- 
stead of the Servian. I am not a native Servian. 

Haina {haughtily). No, yon are one of the Aus- 
trians who set the Servians on to rob as of our national 
liberty, and who officer their army for them. We hate 
them! 

Man. Austrian I not I. Don't hate me, dear young 
lady. I am only a Swiss, fighting merely as a profes- 
sional soldier. I joined Servia because it was nearest 
to me. Be generous; you've beaten us faollow. 

Saina. Have I not been generous? 

Man. Noble! — heroic! But I'm not saved yet This 
puticnlar rush will soon pass through; but the pursuit 
will go on all night by fits and starts. I must take my 
chance to get off during a quiet interval. You don't 
mind my waiting just a minute or two, do you? 

Raina. Oh, no: I am sorry you will have to go Into 
danger again. (Afotiontng tomardi otfoman.) Won't 
you sit- — {She breakt of nith an irreprettible cry of 
alarm a* *h« eaichei tight of the pittol. The man, M 
*eTve$, ehies litce a frightened horse.) 
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Man imitablg). Ban't frig^iten me like that. What 

is it? 

Raika. Your pistol! It was staring that officer in 
the face all the time. What an escape ! 

Man {vexed at being unnecettarili/ terrified). Oh, is 
that all? 

Raina (ttaring at him rather tuperciliontly, conceiv- 
ing a poorer and poorer opinio* of him, and feeling pro- 
portionately mare and more at her eate loith him.), I am 
sorry I frightened yon. {^She talcei vp the piitol and 
Aan^ a to him.) Fray take it to protect yonrself against 
me. 

Man (^«iim^ wearily at the tarcaim at he talcet the 
pistol). No use, dear yoong lady: there's nothing in 
it. It's not loaded. {He maket a grimace at it, and 
dropt it ditparagingly into hit revolver ca*e.) 

Raina. Load it by all mefttts. 

Man. I've no ammunition. What use are cartridges 
in battle? I alvays carry chocolate instead; and I fin- 
ished the last cake of that yesterday. 

Baina {outraged in her mott cherished tdeaU of man- 
hood). Chocolate! Do yon stuff your pockets with 
sweets — like a schoolboy — even in the fidd? 

Man. Yes. Isn't it contemptible? 

{Raina ttaret at him, unable to utter her feelings. 
Then the taUt away scornfully to the chest of dratoers, 
and returns with the box of confectionery in her hand.) 

Raina. Allov me. I am sorry I have eaten them all 
except these. {She offers him the box.) 

Man {ravenously). You're an aogel! {He gobbles 
the comfits.) Creams ! Delicious ! {He looks anxiously 
to see whether there are any tnore. There are none. 
He accepts the inevitable with pathetic goodhumor, and 
says, with grateful emotion) Bless yon, dear lady. Yon 
can always tell an old soldier by the inside of his 
holsters and cartridge boxes. The young ones carry pis- 
tols and cartridges; the old ones, grub. Thank yon. 
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(He haitda back the box. She natehe* it etmtemptuoutly 
fnm him and throw* it anag. Thit impatient action it 
to tudden that he ihiet again.") Ugh! Don't do things 
so suddenly, gracious lady, Don't revenge yourself be- 
canae I frightened yon jnat now. 

Baina (gKperbly), Frighten me! Do yoa know, lir, 
that thongh I am only a woman, I think I am at heart 
aa brave as yon. 

Man. I should think so. Yon haven't been tinder 
fire for three days as I have. I can stand two days 
witihout sbewing it much; but no man can stand three 
days: I'm aa nervous as a mouse. (He titt doien on the 
olioman, and taket hi* head in hta hand*.) Would you 
like to see me cryi 

Raina (quicklg). No. 

Man. If yen would, all you have to do is to scold me 
jnrt aa if I were a little boy and you my nurse. If I 
were in camp now they'd play all sorts of tricks on me. 

Raina (a little moeed). I'm sorry. I won't scold 
yon. (Touched by the tympathg in her tone, he rai*e* 
hit head and lotA* gratefully at her: *he immediately 
draw* back and tayt *tiffly) You most escuse me: our 
soldiers are not like that. (She move* arvay from th« 
ottoman.) 

Man. Oh, yes, they are. There are only two sorts 
of soldiers: old tmes and young ones. I've served four- 
teen years: half of your fellows never smelt powder 
before. Why, bow is it that you've just beaten as? 
Sheer Ignorance of the art of war, nothing else, (ludtg- 
ttmlly.) J never saw anything so unprofessional. 

Raina (ironically"). Oh, was it unprofessional to 
beat you? 

Man. Well, come, is it professional to throw a regi' 
meat of cavalry on a battery of machine guns, with the 
dead certainty that if the guns go off not a horse of 
msn will ever get within fif^ yards of the fire? I 
eonldn't believe my eyes when I saw it 
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Raiha (eagerly turning to him, at all her enthiuiatm 
and her dream of glory ruih back on her). Did you see 
the great cxvahy charge? Ob, tell me about it De- 
scribe it to me. 

Man. You never saw a cavalry charge, did you ? 

Raika. How could I ? 

Man. Ah, perhaps not — of course. Well, it's a 
funny sight. It's like slinging a handful of peas agsinst 
a window pane: £rst one comes; then two or ihree close 
behind him ; and then all the rest in a lump. 

Raina (ker eget dHatitig at the raise* her clatped 
httndt ecttaiieally). Yes, first One! — the bravest of the 
brave! 

Man (protaieally'). Hm! you should see the poor 
devil pulling at his horse. 

Raina. Why should he poll at his horse? 

Man (impatient of to tt-upid a quettion). It's run- 
ning away with him, of course: do you suppose the fellow 
wants to get there before the others and be killed ? Then 
they all come. You can tell the yoting ones by their 
wildneas and their slashing. The old miea come bunched 
up under the nmnber one guard: they know that they 
are mere projectiles, and that it's no ose trying to figlit. 
The wounds are mostly broken knees, from the horses 
cannoning together. 

Raina. Ugh \ But I don't believe the first man is a 
coward. I believe he is a hero ! 

Man (gaodkumoredlif). That's what you'd have said 
if you'd seen the first man in the charge to-day. 

Raina (breathieit). Ah, I knew it! Tell me— tell 
me about him. 

Man. He did it like an operatic tenor — a regular 
handsome fellow, with flashing eyes and lovely motu- 
tache, shouting a war-cry and (barging like Don Qnixote 
at the windmills. We nearly burst wiUi laaghter at him; 
but when the sergeant ran op as white as a sheet, and 
told us they'd sent us the wrong cartridges, and that we 
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couldn't fire « shot for the next ten minutei, we Unghed 
st the other aide of our mouths. I never felt «a sick in 
1117 life, tliongh I've been in one or two very tight places. 
And I hadn't even a revolver cartridge — nothing bnt 
chocolate. We'd no bayonets — nothing. Of course, they 
just cut ns to bits. And there was Don Quixote flonrish- 
ing like a drum major, thinking he'd done the cleverest 
tbiag ever known, whereas he ought to be conrbnartialled 
for it Of all the fools ever let loose on a field of battle, 
that man must be the very maddest. He and his regi- 
ment simply committed suicide — only the pistol missed 
fire, that's alL 

Raina {deeplg wovndtd, but tteadfattly logal to her 
ideaW). Indeed! Would you know him again if yon 
saw himF 

Man. Shall I ever forget him. (She again goe* to 
ihe ekett of dratveri. He waichet her with a vague hope 
that the may have tomething elie for him to eat. She 
taker the portrait from itt Hand and brings U to him.') 

Rauta. That is a photograph of the gentleman — the 
patriot and hero — to whom I am betrothed. 

Man {looking at it). I'm really very sorry. (Look- 
ing at her.) Was it fair to lead me on? {He !ookt at 
tlu portrait again.) Yes: that's him: not a doubt of it. 
{He ttiftei a laugh.) 

Raina {qnieklg). Why do yon laugh? 

Man {shamefacedly, but ttill greatly tickled). I 
didn't laugh, I assure you. At least I i^dn't mean to. 
Bnt when I think of him charging the windmills and 
thinking he was doing the finest thing — {ehoket with 
lup fretted laughter). 

Eaina {itemly). Give me back the portrait, sir. 

Man {with tincere remorte). Of course. Certainly. 
I'm really very sorry. (She deliberately kittet it, and 
lookt him ttnUght m the face, before returming to the 
ekett of drawers to replace it. He foUowt her, apologtM- 
iag.) Perhaps I'm gutte wrong, you know: no doubt I 
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am. Molt likely he had got wind of the caitridge bnai- 

ness somehow, and knew it was a safe job. 

Raina. That ia to say, be was a pretender and a 
coward ! Yon did not dare say that before. 

Man {tvith a comic getture of ietfwir). It's no nse, 
dear lady: I can't make yon see it from tiie profeuional 
point of view. (^Ai he tumt awag to get back to the 
ottoman, the firing begin* again in the dittanee.') 

Haina (Hemtg, at the teet him littening to the thott). 
So mnch Ihe better for yon. 

Man (turning). Howf 

Raina. Yon are my enemy ; and yon are at n^ mercy. 
What wonld I do if I were a pmfeasional soldier? 

Mam. Ah, true, dear yonng lady: you're always right. 
I know how good yon have been to me: to my last honr 
I shall remember those three chocolate creams. It was 
ttnsoldierly ; but it was angelic 

Raina (coMJy). Thank yon. And now I will do a 
soldierly ihing. Yon cannot stay here after what yon 
have jnst said about my futnre hnsband; bnt I will go 
out on the balcony and see whether it is safe for yon 
to climb down into the street (She tumt to the mndore.) 

Man (changing conntenanee'). Down that waterpipe! 
Stop ! Wait ! I can't ! I daren't ! The very thought of 
it makes me giddy. I came up it fast enough with death 
behind me. Bnt to face it now in cold blood! — (He 
tinki on the ottoman.') It's no nse: I give up; I'm 
beaten. Give the alarm. (He drop* hit head in hit 
handt in the deepett dejection.) 

Raina (disarmed by pitg). Come, don't be disheart- 
ened. (She ttoopt over him almott matemaUg: As thakea 
hit head.) Oh, you are a very poor soldier — a chocolate 
cream soldier. Come, cheer up: it takes less courage to 
climb down than to face capture — remember that. 

Man (dreamilg, lulled bg her voice). No, capture 
c«ily means death; and deaUi is sleep — oh, sleep, sleep, 
sleep, nndisturbed sleep I Climbing down (Ik pipe means 
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doing sometfaing — exerting myaelf — thinking] Death 
ten times orer first. 

R&ufA (toftlg and nonderinglif, catching the rhgthm 
of hit mearinett). Are yon so sleepy as thatP 

Man. I've not bad two honrs undisturbed sleep since 
the war began. I'm on the staff: yon don't know what 
that means. I haven't closed my eyes for thirty-six 

Baina (detperatelif'). But what am I to do with yon. 

Man (,»taggering up). Of coorBe I must do some' 
thing. (He ihakei himtelf; pullt kinuelf together; and 
tpeakt tsith rallied vigour and courage.) You see, sleep 
or no sleep, hunger or no hunger, tired or not tiled, yon 
can always do a thing when you know it must be done. 
Well, that pipe must be got down — (He hiU himtelf 
on the chett, and addi) — Do you hear that, yon choctdate 
cream soldier? {He tumt to the window.) 

Baina {anxiou»ly). Bat if you fallF 

Man. I shall sleep as if the sttmes were a feather bed. 
Good-bye. (He make* boldly for the window, and hi* 
hand it on the thutter when there i* a terrible burtt of 
firing tn the street beneath.) 

Bajna (ruehing to him). Stop ! (She catche* him by 
the thotdder, and turn* him quite round.) They'll kill 
you, 

Man (coolly, but attentively). Never mind: this sort 
of thing is all in my day's work. I'm bound to take my 
chance. (Decitively.) Now do what I tell you. Put 
out the candles, bo that they shan't see the light when I 
open the abutters. And keep away from the window, 
whatever you do. If they see me, they're snre to have a 
shot at me. 

Raima (cKnging to him). They're sure to see you: 
it's bri^it mo(mligbt. Ill save yoo — oh, bow can you be 
so indifferent? Yon want me to save yon, don't yon? 

Man. I really don't want to be troublesome. (She 
thakt* him in her impatience.) I am not indifferent. 
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dear young lady, I asanre you. Bnt haw is it to be 
done? 

Raiha. Come away from the windoir — please. (^She 
eoaxe* him back to the middle of the room. He embnutt 
humbly. She reletuet him, and addreitet hivt patronie- 
■"S'yO Nov listen. Yon must tnut to onr hospitality. 
You do not yet know in whose house yoa are. 1 am a 
Petkoff. 

Man. What's that? 

Raina (rather indignantly), I mean that I belong to 
the f&mily of the Petitoffs, the richest and beat known 
in our country. 

Man. Oh, yes, of course. I beg your pardon. The 
Petkoffs, to be sure. How stupid of me! 

Raina. You know you never heard of them until this 
minute. How can you stoop to pretend? 

Man. Forgive me: I'm too tired to think; and tbe 
change of subject was too much for me. Don't scold me. 

Raina. I forgot It might make yoa cry. {He nod*, 
quite lerioutly. She poutt and then returnee her patron- 
ising tone.) I must tell you that ray father holds tlie 
highest command of any Bulgarian in our am^. He is 
{proudly) a Major, 

Man {pretending to he deeply impretted). A Major! 
Bless me! Think of that! 

Raina. You shewed great ignorance in thinking that 
it waa necessary to climb up to the balcony, because ours 
is the only private house that has two rows of irindows. 
There is a flight of stairs inside to get up and down by. 

Man. Stairs! How grand! You live in great luxury 
indeed, dear young lady. 

Raina. Do you know what a library is? 

Man. a liln'aryr A roomful of books. 

Raina. Yes, we have <me, the only one in Bulgaria. 

Man. Actually a real library! I should like to see 
that. 

Raika {affectedly), I tell yon these things to shew 
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you that ;oa ore not in the honse of ignOTant country 
folk irho would kill yon the moment they saw your Ser- 
vian uniform, bat among civilised people. We go to 
Bucharest every year for the opera season; and I have 
spent a whole mouth in Vienna. 

Man. I saw that, dear young lady. I saw at once 
that yoQ knew the world. 

Raina, Have you ever seen the opera of Ernani? 

Man. Is that the <»ie with the devil in it in red velvet, 
and a soldier's chorus ? 

Raina {contemptuoiuly). No! 

Man {ttifling a heavy tigk of wearinett). Then I 
don't know it. 

Raina. I thought yon might have remembered the 
great scene where Emani, flying from his foes just as 
yon are to-night, takes refuge in the castle of his bitter- 
ett enemy, an old Castilian noble. The noble refuses to 
give kim up. His guest is sacred to him. 

Man {quickly making ap a little). Have your people 
got that notion ? 

Baika {toitk dignity'). My mother and I can under- 
stand that notion, as you call it. And if instead of 
threatening me with your pistol as you did, you had 
simply thrown yourself as a fugitive on our hospitality, 
you would have been as safe as in your father's house. 

Man. Quite sure? 

Raina (twmmg her back on him in ditgtui). Oh, it 
is useless to try and make you understand. 

Man. Don't be angry: you see how awkward it would 
lie for me if there was any mistake. My father is a very 
hospitable man: he keeps sis hotels; but I couldn't trust 
him as far as that. What about your father? 

Raina. He is away at Slivnitza fighting for his coun- 
try. I answer for your safety. There is my hand in 
pledge of it. Will that reassure yon? {She offert him 
her hand.) 

Man (looking diAioiulj/ at hit awn hand). Better not 
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touch my hand, dear yonng lady. I aniat bare a wash 
fint. 

Baina {toneh^'). That ia very nice of yon. I ace 
that you are a gentleman. 

Man (puesled). Eh? 

Raina. You mast not think I am sorpriBed. Bnlgar- 
ians of really good standing — people in oar position — 
wash their hands nearly every day. Bnt I appretdate 
your delicacy. You may take my hand. {She offert it 
again.) 

Man (^kitting it nith hi* handt behind hi* back"). 
Thanks, gracioos yoong lady: I feel safe at last. And 
now would yon mind breaking the news to your mother? 
I had better not stay here secretly longer than is nec- 
essary. 

Raina. If yon will be so good as to keep perfectly 
still whilst I am away. 

Man. Certainly. {He tit* down on the ottoman.') 

{Raina goet to the bed and wrap* herself in the fur 
cloak. Hit eyet cloie. She goet to the door, but on 
fuming for a liut look at him, tee* that he i* dropping 
off to sleep.) 

Raina {at the door). You are not going asleep, are 
yon? {Me murmur* inarticulatelif : the rtrnr to hint and 
shakei him.) Do yon hear? Wa^e op: you are falling 
asleep. 

Man. Eh? Falling aalce — ? Ob, no, not the least in 
the world: I was only thinking. It's all right: I'm wide 

Raina {severely). Will you please stand up while I 
am away. {He riset reluctantly. ) All the time, mind. 

Man {standing unsteadily). Certainly — certainly: 
you may depend on me. 

{Raina lookt doubtfully at him. He tmUe* foolithlg. 
She goes reluctantly, turning again at the door, and 
almost catching him in the act of yawning. She goet 
out.) 
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Man {droKtUy'). Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep, slee — 
{The mordt trail off into a mKrmur. He tsaket again 
mlh a thock on the point of falling.) Where am I? 
That's what I w*int to know: where am I? Must keep 
awake. Nothing keeps me awake except danger — re- 
member that — (intentlif} danger, danger, danger, dan — 
Where's danger F Must find it. (He ttartt off vaguely 
around the room in search of it.) What am I look- 
ing for? Sleep — danger — don't know. {He ttumblet 
agaiiut the bed.) Ah, yes : now I know. All right now. 
I m to go to bed, but not to sleep — he snre not to sleep — 
because of danger. Not to lie down, either, only sit 
down. (He titt on the bed. A blit$ful etpreMion 
comet into hit face.) Ah ! (Witk a happy $igh he tinkt 
back at full length; liftt hit boott into the bed nith a 
final effort; and fallt fatt atleep imtantlg.) 

(Catherine comet in, follomed by RaiTta.) 

Raina (looking at the ottoman). He's gone! I left 
him here. 

Catherins. Here ! Then he must have climbed down 
from the 

Raina (feeing Am). Oh! (She points.) 

Catherine (tcandalised). Well! (She ttride* to the 
left tide of the bed, Baina foUoming and standing oppo- 
tite her on the right.) He's fast asleep. The brute! 

Raina (anj^utly). Sb! 

Catherine (shaking him). Sir! (Shaking him 
ogain, harder.) Sir!! (Vehemently shaking very hard.) 
Sir!!! 

Raina (catching her arm). Don't, mamma: the poor 
dear is worn out. Let him sleep. 

Catherine: (letting him go and turning amaeed to 
Rama). The poor dear! Raina!!! (She looks sternly 
ei her daughter. The man tleepi profoundly.) 

END OF ACT I. 
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,^-^- ACT II 

^ The tixth of March. 188&. In the garden of Major 
Pethoff't home. It it a fine ipring morning; and the 
garden looki freih and pretty. Beyond the paling tht 
top» of a couple of minarett can be teen, ehewing that 
there u a valley there, tvith the little town in it. A feto 
milet further the Balkan mountaine rite and thut in the 
view. Within the garden the tide of the home it »een 
on the right, rvith a garden door reached by a little flight 
of itept. On the left the riable yard, with iti gateway, 
encroachet on the garden. There are fruit bmkei along 
the paling and house, covered with washing hung out to 
dry. A path runt by the houte, and rites by two ttepa 
at the comer where it tumt out of the tight along the 
front. In the middle a tmall table, tvith two bent wood 
chairs at it, it laid for breakfast with Turkish coffee 
pot, cups, rolls, etc.; but the cups have been uted and 
the bread broken. There it a nooden garden teat 
againtt the wall on the left, 

JLouka, smoking a cigaret, it standing between the 
table and the house, turning her back with angry dis- 
dain on a man-tervant who it lecturing her. He is a 
middle-aged man of cool temperament and low but clear 
and keen intelligence, with the complacency of the ser- 
vant mho values himself on his rank in tervUity, and the 
imperturbability of the accurate calculator who has no 
illusions. He weart a white Bulgarian cottume jacket 
with decorated border, sath, wide knickerbockert, and 
decorated gaiters. Hit head i* thaved vp to the croton, 
giving him a high Japanese forehead. Hit name is 
Nieola. 
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Nicola. Be warned in time, Lonka: mend your man- 
ners. I know the mistress. She is so grand that she 
never dreams that any serrant coold dare to be dis- 
respectful to her; but if she once suspects that yon are 
defying her, out yon go. 

LouKA. I do defy her. I will defy her. What do I 

Nicola. If yon qnarrel with the family, I never can 
marry yon. It'a the same as if yon quarrelled with me! 

LouKA. Yon take her part against me, do yon? 

Nicola {tedatetg). I shall always be dependent on 
the good will of the family. When I leave their service 
and start a shop in Sofea, their castom will be half my 
capital: their bad word would ruin me. 

LocTKA. Yon hare no spirit. I should like to see them 
dare say a word against me ! 

Nicola (piiyingiy). I should have expected more 
sense from yon, Lonka. But yon' re yonng, yon're young! 

LouKA. Yes; and yon like me the better for it, don't 
you? Bnt I know some family secrets they wouldn't 
care to have told, young as I am. Let them quarrel with 
me if tbey dare! 

Nicola (_ivith compattionate iuperiority'). Do yon 
know what they would do if they heard you talk like 
that? 

LouKA. What could they do? 

Nicola. Discharge yon for untruthfulness. Who 
would believe an^ stories you told after that? Who 
would give you another situation? Who in this house 
would dare be seen speaking to you ever again? How 
long would your father be left on his little farm ? {She 
impatiently throms amay the end of her cigaret, and 
itampi on it.} Chad,_jaH. don't know the power sticli 
high people have over the like of you and me when we 
try to rise out of our pove rty fty«ir^n^ t.hpm (He goet 
cloie to her and lowert his voice.') Look at me, ten years 
in their service. Da you think I know no secrets? I 
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know things about the mistress that she wouldn't have 
the master know for a thousand levas. I know things 
aboat him that she wouldn't let him bear the last of for 
six montiis if I blabbed them to her. I know things 
aboDt Raina that would break off her match with Ser- 
gius if 

LouKA (turning on hint quickly). How do yoa know? 
I never told you ! 

Nicola (opening Aw eyet eunninglg). So that's your 
little secret, is it? I thought it might be something like 
that. Well, you take my advice, and be respectful ; and 
make the mistress feel tliat no matter what ydu know or 
don't know, they can depend on you to hold your tongue 
and serve the family faithfully. That's what they like; 
and that's how you'll make most out of them. 

LouKA (^reith tearching team'). You have the soul of 
'' a servant, Nicola. 

Nicola (_complacentlg'). Ycb : that's the secret of suc- 

\ {A loud knocking nitk a tehip handle on a teooden 
door, auttide on the left, it heard.') 

Malg Voice Oittside. Hollo! Hollo there! Nicolal 

LouKA. Master! back from the war! 

Nicola (quickly). My word for it, Louka, the war's 
over. Off with you and get some fresh coffee. {He runt 
out into the ttable yard.) 

Louka {at the putt the coffee pot artd the cupt upon 
the tray, and carriet it into the houte). You'll never put 
the soul of a servant into me. 

(Major Petkoff comet from the ttable yard, followed 
by Nicola. He it a cheerful, excitable, intigni^ant, un- 
polished man of about 60, naturally unambitiout except 
at to hit income and hit importance in local tociety, but 
jutt now greatly pleated with the military rank which 
tkt war hat thrutt on hivi at a man of coniequence in Hit 
totpn. The fever of plucky patriotitm which the Servian 
attack routed in all the Bulgariant hat pulled him 
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through ike war; but he » obvioualg gi^d to he hovte 
again.) 

FxTKOFF (^pointing to the table with hit whip'). Break- 
fast oat here, eh? 

Nicola. Yes, sir. The nuBtress and Miss Raina have 
jnst gime in. 

PzTKOFF (gittirtg down and taking a roW). Go in and 
say I've come ; and get me some fresh coffee. 

Nicola. It's coining, sir. (He goei to the house door. 
Louka, with freth coffee, a clean cup, and a brandy bot- 
tle on her tray meet* him.) Have yoa told the mistress? 

LouKA. Yes: she's coining. 

(Nicola goei into the house. Louka brings the coffee 
to the UAle.) 

PxTKOFF. Well, the Servians haven't nut away vith 
you, have they? 

LouKA. No, sir. 

Fetkoff. That's right. Have you brought me some 
cognac? 

Louka {putting the bottle on the table). Here, air. 

Petkoff. That's right (He poun some into his 

(Catherine who hat at this early hour made only a 
very perfunctory toilet, and wears a Bulgarian apron 
over a once brilliant, but note half worn out red dressing 
gown, and a colored handkerchief tied over her thick 
black hair, with Turkish slippers on her bare feet, comes 
from the house, looking astonishingly handsome and 
stalely under aU the circumstances. Louka goet into the . 
house.) 

Catherine. My dear Paul, what a surprise for us. 
(She stoops over the back of his chair to kit* him.) Have 
tiiey brought you fresh coffee ? 

PETKorr. Yes, Louka's been looking after me. The 
war's over. The treaty was signed three days ago at 
Bucharest; and the decree for our army to demobilise 
was issued yesterday. 
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Cathkrins {ipringing erect, mth flaehing egei). Tbc. 
war over! Paiil: hare you let the Anstriana force yon to 
make peace? 

Petkoff {tubmiinvels'). iiy dear: they didn't con- 
sult roe. What could /do? (^Ske titt domt and tunu 
away from him.) Bat of eowse we saw to it that the 
treaty was an honorable one. It declares peace 

Catherine (outraged). Peace! 

Petkoff (appeattKg her). — but not frioidly rela- 
tions: remember that They wanted to pat that in; bat 
I insisted on its being strnck ont. What more conld 
I do? 

Catherine. Yon could have annexed Serria and made 
Prince Alexander Emperor of the Balkans. That's what 
I would have done. 

Petkoff. I don't doubt it in the least, my dear. But 
I should have had to sabdue the whole AustriaD Empire 
first; and that would have kept me too long sway from 
you. I missed you greatly. 

Catherine {relenting). Ah! (Stretcket her hand 
affectionately acroti the table to tqueese hit.) 

Pbtkoff. And how have you been, my dear? 

Cathebine. Oh, my usual sore throats, that's alL 

Petkoff (nitk conviction). That comes from wash- 
ing your neck every day. I've often told you so. 

Catherine. Nonsense, Paul ! 

Petkoff {over hit coffee and cigaret). I don't believe 
in going too far with these modem costouu. All this 
washing can't be good for the health: it's not natoral. 
There was an Englishman at Phillipopolis wbo used to 
wet hinuelf all over with cold water every morning when 
he got up. Disgusting! It all comes from the English: 
theii climate makes them so dirty that they have to be 
perpetually washing themselves. Look at my father: 
he never had a bath in his life; and he lived to be 
ninety-eight, the healthiest man in Bulgaria. I don't 
mind a flood wash once a week to keep up my position; 
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but once a da; is carrying the thing to e 



Catherine. Yoq are a barbarian at heart still, PaoL 
I hope yon behaved yourself before all those Ruaaiaa 
officers. 

Pktkoff. I did my best. I took care to let thenr 
know that we had a library. 

Catherine. Ah; but yon didn't tell them that we- 
have an electric bell in it ? I have had one put up. 

Petkopf. What's an electric bell? 

Catherine. You touch a button; something tinkles- 
in the kitchen; and then Nicola comes np. 

PETEorF. Why not shout for himP 

Catherine. Civilized people never shout for their 
servants. I've learnt that while you were away. 

Petkoff. Well, I'll tell you something I've learnt, 
too. Civilized people don't hang out their washing to- 
dry where visitors can see it; so you'd better have all 
that (indicating the clothe* on the buthet) put some- 
where else. 

Catherine. Ob, that's absurd, Paul: I don't believe- 
reaUy refined people notice such things. 

(Someone u heard knocking at the ttable gatei.) 

Pktkoff. There's Scrgius. (Shouting.) Hollo, 
Nicola! 

Catherine. Oh, don't shout, Paul ; it really isn't nice. 

Pbtkoff. Bosh ! (He thout* louder than before.") 
Nicola! 

Nicola (appearing at the house door). Yes, sir. 

Petkoff. If that is Major Saranoff, bring him ronnd 
this way. (He pronounces the name milk the »tre»» on 
the tecond tillable — Sarah noff.') 

Nicola. Yes, sir. (He goet into the ttable yard.) 

Petkoff. You must talk to him, my dear, until Baina 
takes him off our hands. He bores my life out about our 
Dot promoting him — over my head, mind you. 

Catherine. He certainly ought to be promoted when 
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he marricB Raina. Besides, the oonntry should insiat 
on having at least one native generaL 

PxTKorF. Yes, so that he conld throw away whole 
brigades instead of regiments. It's no use, my dear: he 
has not the slightest chance of promotion until we are 
quite sure that the peace will be a lasting one. 

Nicola {at the gate, announcing'). Major Sergins 
Saranoff ! {He goet into the home and reiitmM pretentlg 
with a third chair, tnhich he placet at the tiAle. He then 
wUhdrajDt.') w* 

' r Sergiut Saranoff, the original of the portrait 
't room, is a tall, romantically handtome man, 
with the phy»ical hardihood, the high tpirit, and the tui- 
ceptible imagination of an untamed mountaineer chief- 
tain. But hit remarkable pergonal dittinction i» of a 
characteriitically civilised type. The ridge* of hit ege- 
browt, curving with a ram,'t-horn twiti round the viarked 
projectiont at the outer comert, hit jealoutlt/ obtertiant 
eye, hit note, thin, keen, and apprehentioe in tpite of 
the pugnaciout high bridge and large nottril, hit attertiee 
chin, would not be out of place in a Parit talon. In 
tkort, the clever, imaginative barbarian hat an acute criti- 
cal faculty which hat been thrown into intente activity 
by the arrival of ipettem civUiBation in the Balkant; and 
the retulf it preciiely what the advent of nineteenth cen- 
tury thought firtt produced in England: to-wit, Byron- 
iim. By hit brooding on the perpetual failure, not only 
of othert, but of himielf, to live up to his imaginative 
idealt, hit eontequent cynical tcorn for humanity, the 
jejune credulity at to the abtolute validity of hit ideal* 
and the unworthinett of the world in ditregarding them, 
hit wincingt and mockeriet under the tting of ths petty 
disillutiont which every hour tpent among men bringt 
to hit infallibly quick obtervation, he hat acquired the 
half tragic, half ironic air, the mytteriout moodineit, the 
tuggettion of a ttrange and terrible hittory that hat left 
him nothing but undying remorte, by tohich ChUde Har- 
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old fatcinated the grandmothert of Am En^itk coutem- 
porariet. Altogether it it clear that here or notehere ii 
Eai»a'a ideal hero. Catherine it hardly lett enthuiiattic, 
and muck lett reterved in tkewing her enthtttiastn. At 
he entert from the ttable gate, the rite* effutivelg to 
greet kim. Petkoff it dittinetlg lett ditpoted to make a 
futt about him.) 
PcTKorF. Here already, Sergins. Glad to see 

Catherime. My dear Serins ! {She holdt out both 
her handt.) 

Skrcivb {kitting tkest teith acrupulout gaUantry"), 
My dear mother, if I may call you so. 

Fetkofp {drily}. Mother-in-law, Sergius; mother-in- 
law! Sit down, and have some coffee. 

Sbhqiub. Thank you, none for me. {He geti atpajf 
from the table with a certain diitatte for Petkoff'i en- 
joyment of it, and pottt kimielf nith contciout grace 
againtt the rail of the ttept leading to the houte.) 

Cathbbini. You look superb — splendid. The cam- 
paign has improved you. Everybody here is mad about 
you. We were all wild with enthusiasm about that mag- 
ni£cent cavalry charge. 

Seroius {with grate irony). Madam: it was the cradle 
and the grave of my military reputation. 

Cathrbine. How so? 

Sekoius. I won the battle the wrong way when our 
worthy Russian generals were losing it the right way. 
That upset their plans, and wounded their self-esteem. 
Two of their colonels got their regiments driven back on 
the correct principles of scientific warfare. Two major- 
generals got killed strictly according to military eti- 
quette. Those two colonels are now major-generals; and 
I am still a simple major. 

Catherine. Yon shall not remain so, Sergius. The 
women are on your side; and they will see that justice 
is done you. 
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Seroius. It is too late. I have only waited for the 

peace t« send in my resignation. 

PxTKOFF (^dropping hi* cup in hit amoxemmf). Your 
resigntttion ! 

Cathxbinx. Oh, yon most withdraw it ! 

Sbroiub (trtffc retolute, meatttred empkaH*, folding 
hii arm*). I never withdraw! 

Petkoff (vexed). Now who could have supposed yoo 
were going to do such a Uiing? 

Serbiub (mith fire). Everyone that knew me. But 
enough of myself and my affairs. How is Raina; and 
where is Raina? 

Raina (tuddenly coming round the corner of the houit 
and Handing at the top of the ttept in the patlr). Raina 
is here. (She make* a charming picture at they aJl Inm 
to look at her. She rveart an underdreii of pale green 
lilk, draped with an overdreii of thin ecru canva* em- 
broidered mith gold. On her head the weart a pretty 
Phrygian cap of gold finffl. Sergio*, nith an exclama- 
tion of pleature, goet impultively to meet her. Ske 
ttretchet out her hand: he drops ckivalroutly on one knee 
and Icittet it.) 

Petkopp (atide io Catherine, beaming with parental 
pride). Pretty, isn't it? She always appears at the 
right moment. 

Catherinb (impatiently). Yes: she listens for it. It 
is an abominable habit. 

(Sergiut leadt RatTia fomard with tplendid gallantry, 
a* if she mere a queen. When they coitie to the table, 
the turn* to him ivith a bend of the head; he bowi; and 
thus they teparate, he coming to hit place, and the going 
behind her father'* chair.) 

Raiha (stooping and kitting her father). Dear 
father ! Welcome home ! 

Petkoff (patting her cheek). My little pet girl. 
(He kitte* her; *he goet to the chair left by Nicola for 
Sergiut, and tUt damn.) 
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Cathxrinb. And so yon're no longer a soldier, 
Sergtos. 

SxROiua. I tun no longer a soldier. Stddiering, my 
dear madam, is the coward's art of attacking mercilessly 
when yon are strong, and keeping oat of harm's way 
when jon are weak. That is the whole secret of snccess- 
fnl fighting. Get your enemy at a disadvantage; and 
never, on any account, fight him on equal terms. Eh, 
Major! 

pKTKorF. They wouldn't let us make a fair stand-up 
fight of it. However, I suppose soldiering has to be a 
trade like any other trade. 

SxRGiTTB. Precisely. But I have no ambition to sac- 
ceed as a tradesman; so I have taken the advice of that 
bagman of a captain that settled the exchange of pris- 
oners with us at Peerot, and given it up. 

Pbtkofp. What, that Swiss fellow? Sergins: I've 
often thought of that exchange since. He over-reached 
us about those horses. 

Skrqiub. Of course he over-reached us. His father 
was a hotel and livery stable keeper ; and he owed hia first 
step to his knowledge of horse-dealing. (_With mock 
entkutiatm.') Ah, he was a soldier — every inch a soldier! 
If only I had bought the horses for my regiment instead 
of foolishly leading it into danger, I should have been a 
field-marshal now! 

Catherine. A Swiss? What was he doing in the 
Servian army? 

Petkoff. a volunteer of course — keen on picking up 
his profession. {Chuckling.') We shouldn't have been 
able to begin fighting if these foreigners hadn't shewn 
us how to do it: we knew nothing about it; and neither 
did the Servians. Egad, there'd have been no war with- 
ont them. 

Raima. Ave there many Swiss officers in the Servian 
army? 

PxTKoTr. No — all Austrians, just as our officers wen 
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all Russians. This waa the oalj Swus I canw across. 
I'll never tmst a Swiss again. He cheated na — hmn- 
bugged ns into giving him fifty able bodied men for two 
hondred confonnded worn out chargers. They weren't 
even eatable ! 

Serqiub. We were two children in the hands of that 
consummate soldier, Major: simply two innocent little 
children. 

Baina. What was he like? 

Catherine. Oh, Baina, what a silly question ! 

Seroius. He was like a commercial traveller in uni- 
form. Bourgeois to his boots. 

Petkoff (^titttn^). Sergius: tell Catherine that 
queer story his friend told us about him — how he escaped 
after Slivnitza. You rentember? — about his being hid 
by two women. 

Serbiub (milh bitter irony). Oh, yes, quite a romance. 
He was serving in the very battery I so nnprof£ssionally 
charged. Being a thorough soldier, he ran away like the 
rest of them, with our cavalry at his heels. To escape 
their attentions, be had the good taste to take refuge in 
the chamber of some patriotic young Bulgarian lady. 
The young lady was enchanted by his persuasive com- 
mercial traveller's ntanners. She very modestly enter- 
tained him for an hour or so and then called in her 
mother lest her conduct should appear unmaidenly. The 
old lady was equally fascinated; and the fugitive was 
sent on his way in the morning, disguised in an old coat 
belonging to the master of the house, who was away at 
the war. 

Raima (ruin^ tnith marked ttatelinei*') . Your life in 
the camp has made you coarse, Sergius. I did not think 
you would have repeated such a story before me. {She 
iumt away coldlg.) 

Cathebike {alto riting). She is right, Sergius. If 
such women exist, we shtnild be spared the knowledge 
of them. 
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PsTKorF. Pooh! nonsense! what does it matter? 

Sekoiub {athamed). No, Petkoff: I was wrong. {To 
Baina, milk eameit kumUity.') I beg your pardon. I 
have behaved abominably. Forgive me, Raina. {She 
borvt reservedly.) And yon, too, madam. (Catherine 
bowt gracioutlif and titt doten. He proceed* lolemtdy, 
again addretting Baina.') The glimpses I have had of 
the seamy side of life daring the last few months have 
made me cynical; but I should not have brought my 
cynicism here — least of all into your presence, Baina. 
I — (Here, fuming to the otheri, he w evidently about 
to begin a long speech when the Major interrupts 'him,') 

Petkoff. Stuff and nonsense, Sergiua. That's quite 
enough fuss about nothing: a soldier's daughter should 
be able to stajid up without flinching to a little strong 
conversation. (He rites.) Come: it's time for us to get 
to business. We have to make up our minds how those 
three regiments are to get back to Phillipopolis : — there's 
DO forage for them on tile Sophia route. (He goes 
towards the house.) Gome along. (Sergiut is about to 
follow him when Catherine rites and intervenes.) 

Catherine. Oh, Fanl, can't you spare Sergius for a 
few moments.^ Baina has hardly seen him yet. Per- 
haps I can help you to settle about the regiments. 

Sergius (protesting). My dear madam, impossible: 
yo» 

Catherine (stopping him playfully). You stay here, 
my dear Sergius: tiere's no hurry. I have a .word or 
two to say to Paul. (Sergius iiistantly boma and steps 
back.) Now, dear (tatsing Petkoff's arm), come and see 
the electric bell. 

Petkoff. Oh, very well, very well. (They go into 
the house together affectionately. Sergius, left alone 
leith Baina, looks anaiously at her, fearing that she may 
be stiU offended. She tmUes, and stretches out her arms 
to him.) 

(Eicit R. into house, foUoned by Catherine.) 
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Seroids (hattening to her, but refraining from tinxh- 
ing her mtkoHt exprett perminion). Am I forgiven? 

Raina {placing her hand* o* hit ihowider at the lookt 
up at him mth admiration and worthip). Myhero! My 
king. 

SKRonTB. My qaeen ! {He kittet her on the forehead 
mith holy ane,") 

Raina. How I have envied yon, Sergias ! Yoa have 
been out in the world, on the field of batde, able to prove 
yourself there worthy of any woman in the world; whOat 
I have had to sit at home inactiTe, — dreaming — useless 
— doing nothing that could give me the right to call 
myself worthy of any man, 

Seroius. Dearest, all my deeds have been yonrs. Yon 
inspired me. I have gone tfarongh the war like a kni^t 
in a tournament with his lady looking on at him ! 

Raima. And you lave never been absent from my 
thoughts for a moment. {Very solemnly.^ Sergios: I 
think we two have found the higher love. When I think 
of you, I feel that I coold never do a base deed, or think 
an ignoble thought. 

Sbroius. My lady, and my saint! {CUuping her rev- 
erentlg.) 

Baina {returning hit embrace'). My lord and my 

Seroius. Sh — sh! Let me be the worshipper, dear. 
You little know how unworthy even the best man is of a 
girl's pure passion ! 

Raina, I trust you. I love you. You will never dis- 
appoint me, Sergius. {Louka it heard tinging within the 
houte. They quickly releate each other.') Hush! I 
can't pretend to talk indifferently before her: my heart 
is too full. {Louka comet from the houte with her tray. 
She goet to the table, and begint to clear it, with her 
back turned to them.) 1 will go and get my hat; and 
then we can go out anti] Innch time. Wouldn't you like 
that? 
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Ser'oiu*. Be qukk. If yon are away five minutes, it 
will seem five boors. (Rama runt to the top of the ttept 
and tumt there to exchange a look mitk him and nave 
him a Icita mith both hand*. He looki after her nith 
emotion for a motnent, then tumt tlomly anay, hit face 
radiant nith the exultation of the tcene which hat jutt 
patted. The movement tkiftt hit field of vition, into the 
comer of mhich there now comet the tail of Louka't 
double apron. Hit eye gleamt at once. He takei a 
itealthg look at her, and begine to tnirl hit monttache 
nervously, with hit left }iand akimbo on hit hip. Finally, 
ttriking the ground with hi* heelt in tomething of a 
cavalry magger, he ttroUt over to the left of the table, 
oppotite her, and tayt} Looka: do yoo know what the 
hi^er lore is ? 

LocKA iattonithed). No, sir. 

SsBQiDB. Very fatigaiDg tiling to keep up for any 
length of time, Lonka. One feels the need of some relief 
after it. 

LouKA (innocently). Perhaps yoa would like some 
coffee, sir? (She ttretchei her hand acrott the table for 
the coffee pot.) 

Sbbqius (taking her hand). Thank yoa, Lonka. 

LovKA (pretending to puU). Oh, sir, you know I 
didn't mean that. I'm surprised at you ! 

Serqidb (coming clear of the UAle and draming her 
tnitk him). I am surprised at myself, Lonka. What 
would Sergins, the hero of Slivnitza, say if he saw me 
now? What would Sergins, the apostle of the higher 
love, say if he saw me now? What would the half dozen 
Sergioses who keep popping in and out of this handsome 
figore of mine say if they caught ns here? (Letting go 
her hand and flipping hit arvt dexteroutly round her 
waitt.) Do you consider my figure handsome, Louka? 

LoDKA. Let me go, sir. I shall be disgraced. (She 
*i"tgslfr Ac hold* her inexorably.) Oh, will yon let 
go? 
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Serqiob (looking ttraight into her egea). No. 

LouKA. Then stand back where we can't be seen. 
Have yon no common sense? 

SxRSiUB. Ah, that's reasonable. {He taket her into 
the itablej/ard gatemay, where they are hidden from the 
houte.) 

LoDKA {complaining). I may have been seen from the 
windows : Miss Raina is sure to be spying about after yon. 

Sbroius {ttung — letting her go). Take care, Louka. 
I may be worthless enongh to betray the higher love; 
bnt do not yon insult it. 

Louka {demurely). Not for the world, sir, I'm sure. 
May I go on with my work please, now? 

SzaDiuB (again putting hit arm round her). Yon are 
a provoking little witcb, Louka. If yon were in love 
with me, would yon spy out of windows on me ? 

LocKA. Well, you see, sir, since yon say yon are half 
a dozen different gentlemen all at once, I should have a 
great deal to look after. 

Seroics {charmed). Witty as well as pret^. {He 
tritt to kiit her.) 

Louka {avoiding him). No, I don't want your kisses. 
Gentlefolk are all alike — yon making love to me behind 
Miss Raina's back, and she doing the same behind yours. 

Serqids {recoiling a ttep). Louka I 

X<ooKA. It shews how Uttle yon really care ! 

SEBoms {dropping hit familiarity and apeaking mth 
freesing politenets). If our conversation is to continue, 
Louka, yon will please remember tb>t a gentleman does 
not discuss the conduct of the lady be is engaged to with 
her maid. 

Louka. It's so hard to know what a gentleman con- 
siders right. I thought from your trying to kiss me that 
you had given up being so particular. 

Sbroius {turning from her and ttriking hit forehead 
at he comes back into the garden from the ^itemag). 
Deva! devil! 
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LoDKA. Ha 1 ha ! I expect one of the six of you is 
very like me, sir, though I am only Miss RaiDft's maid. 
(She goet back to her work at the table, taking no fur- 
ther notice of him.) 

Sbboius {tpeaking to himself). Which of the giz ia 
the real man? — that's the question that torments me. 
One of them is a hero, another s bnfioon, another a hum- 
bug, another perhaps a bit of a blackguard. (He paatei 
and lookt furtively at Louka, at he add* tvUh deep bit- 
terneit.) And one, at least, is a coward — jealous, like 
all cowards. (He goet to the table.) Louka. 

ScRQiue. Who is my rival? 

LoDKA. You shall never get that out of me, for love 
or numey. 

Seboiub. Why? 

Louka. Never mind why. Besides, you would tell 
that I told you ; and I should lose my place. 

Seboics (holding out hi* right hand in a;^rm<ition). 
No; on the honor of a — (He checkt himtelf, and hit 
hand dropt nervelett at he concludet, tardonically) — of 
a man capable of behaving as I have been behaving for 
the last five minutes. Who is he? 

LoiTKA. I don't know. I never saw him. I only 
heard his voice through the door of her room. 

Serqivs. Damnation! How dare yon? 

LouKA (reireoitng). Oh, I mean no harm: you've no 
right to take up my words like that. The mistress knows 
all about it. And 1 tel4 you that if that gentleman ever 
comes here again. Miss Raina will marry him, whether 
he likes it or not. I know the difference between the 
sort of manner yon and she put on before one another 
and the real manner. (Sergiue thivert at if the had 
tiabbed him. Then, tetiing hit face Uke iron, he ttridet 
grimly to her, and grtpt her above the elbotet with both 
handt.) 

SxHOivs. Now listen you to me! 
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' LotiKA (fpmcing). Not so tight: jon're hnrting 

Sbkoidi. That doesn't matter. Yon have stained my 
honor by making me a party to your eavesdropping. 

IAnd yon have betrayed yonr mistress 
LouKA (writhing). Please 
Sjerqiub. That shews that yon are an abominable little 
clod of common clay, with the sool of a servant. {He 
lett her go a* if the were an unclean thing, and tumt 
ateay, dutting hit handt of her, to the bench bg the maU, 
mhere he tit* domn mith averted head, meditatimg gloom- 

%.) 

LouKA (whimpering angrily with her hands up her 

tleevet, feeling her bruited armt). Yon know how to 

hurt with your tongue as well as with your hands. But 

I I don't care, now I've foond out that whatever clay I'm 

I made of, you're made of the same. As for her, she's a 

I liar; asd her 0ne airs are a cheat; and I'm wortii six of 

I her. (She thaket the pain off hardily: tottet her head; 

' and tett to nork to put the thingt on the tray. He lookt 

doubtfully at her once or twice. She finithet packing 

the tray, and lapt the cloth over the edget, to at to carry 

all out together. At the ttoopt to lift it, he ritet.) 

Seroius. Louka! (She ttopt and lookt defiantly at 
him with the tray in her handt.') A gentleman has no 
right to hurt a woman under any circumstances. (With 
profound humility, uttcovering hit head.) I beg yonr 
pardon, 

Louka. That sort of apology may satisfy a lady. Of 
what use is it to a servant? 

Skroius (thut rudely crotted in hit chivalry, thront H 
off with a bitter laugh and tayt tlightinglg). Oh, yon 
wish to be paid for the hurt? (He putt on hit thako, 
and taket lome money front hit pocket.) 

Louka (her eyet filling with teart in tpite of hertelf). 
No, I want my hurt made well. 

Seroius (tobered by her tone). How? 
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{She rolls up her left ileeve; claip* her arm with ike 
thumb and fingerg of her right hand; and look* down at 
the bruit^. Then the raiie* her head and looks straight 
at him. Finally, rvith a superb gesture she presents her 
arm to be kissed. Amazed, he looks at her; at the arm; 
at her again; hesitates; and then, nith shuddering inten- 
sity, exclaims'^ Never! {and gets anay as far as possible 
f,am her.) 

{Her arm drops. Without a nord, and with unaffected 
dignity, the takes her tray, and it approaching the house 
tvhen Saina returns wearing a hat and jacket in the 
height of the Vienna fashion of the previous gear, 1885. 
Louka makes nay proudly for her, and then goei into 
the koute.) .J<" 

Raiha. I'm ready! What's the matter? (Gaily.) 
Have you been flirting with Louka? 

Serqiob (hastily). No, no. How can you think such 

Baina (ashamed of herself). Forgive me, dear: it 
vas only a jest I am so happy to-day. 

(He goes quickly to her, and kisses her hand remorse- 
fully. Catherine comet out and calls to them from the 
top of the steps.) 

Catberink (coming down to them). I am sorry to 
disturb you, children; but Paul ia distracted over tliose 
three regiments. He does not know how to get them to 
Phillipopolis ; and he objects to every suggestion of 
mine. You must go and help him, Sergius. He is in 
the library. 

Raina (ditappointed) . Sut we are just going out for 

Serqivb. I shall not be long. Wait for me just five 
minutes. (He runt up the steps to the door.) 

Eaina (foUotving hi^n to the foot of the steps and 
looking up dt him with timid coquetry). I shall go 
round and wait in full view of the library windows. Be 
sure you draw father's attention to me. If you are a 
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moment longer than five mmntes, I shall go in and fetdi 
yoD, regiments or no regiments. 

SMUOiva (laughing). Very well. (He goet in. Raina 
waichei kirn until he it out of her tight. Then, teith a 
perceplible relaxation of manner, the begint to pace up 
and dotvn about the garden in a brown rtudy.') 

Catherine. Imagine their meeting that Swiss and 
hearing the whole story! The very first thing yonr 
father asked for was Uie old coat we sent him off in. A 
nice mess you have got ns into ! 

Raina (gasing thoughtfully at the gravel a* the 
malki). The little beast! 

Catherine. Little beast! What little beast? 

Raina. To go and teU. Oh, if I had him here, I'd 
staff him with chocolate creams till he conldn't ever 
speak again! 

Catherine. Don't talk nonsense. Tell me the truth, 
Raina. How long was he in your room before you came 

Raina (whitking round and recommencing her march 
in the oppotite direction). Oh, I forget. 

Cathebinb. You cannot forget! Did he really climb 
up after the soldiers were gone, or was he there when 
that officer searcbed the room ? 

Raina. No. Yes, I think he must have been there 

Catherine. You think! Oh, Raina, Raina! Will 
anything ever moke you straightforward? If Sergius 
finds out, it is all over between you. 

Raina (mth cool impertinence). Oh, I know Sergius 
is your pet I sometimes wish yon could marry him 
instead of me. You would just suit him. Yon would 
pet hhn, and spoil him, and mother him to perfection. 

Catherine (opening her eye* very widely indeed). 
Well, upon my word! 

Baina (capricioutly — half to hertelf). I always feel 
a longing to do or say something dreadful to him — to 
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■hock hifl propriety — to scandalize the five senacB out of 
Iiim! (To Catherine pervenely.') I don't care whether 
he finds oat about the chocolate cream soldier or not. I 
half hope he may. (She again turns flippantly anag 
and ttralU up the path to the comer of the houte.) 

Cathkbink. And what should I be able to say to yoor 
father, pray? 

Baina (over her ihoulder, from the top of the ino 
atept). Oh, poor father! As if he could help himself! 
(She turut Ihe corner and pastet out of tight.') 

Catherinb {looking after her, her fingers itching). 
Oh, if you were only ten years younger I (Lotika comet 
from the house rnith a salver, nthich she carries hanging 
damn btf her side.) Well? 

LotjKA. There's a gentleman just called, madam — a 
Servian officer 

Cathebine (flaming). A Servian! How dare he — 
(Checking herself bitterly.) Ob, I forgot. We are at 
peace now. I suppose we shall have them calling every 
day to pay their compliments. Well, if he is an officer 
why don't you tell your master? He is in the library 
wiUi Major Saranoff. Why do you oome to me? 

Louka. But he asks for you, madam. And I don't 
think he knows who yon are: he said the lady of the 
house. He gave me this little ticket for you. (She takea 
a card out of her bosom; putt it on the salver and offers 
it to Catherine.) 

Cathebine (reading). "Captain Bluntschli!" That's 
a German name. 

Louka. Swiss, madam, I think. 

Catherinb (rnith a bound that makes Louka jump 
back). Swiss! What is he like? 

LoDKA (timidly). He has a big carpet bag, madam. 

Cathxrine. Oh, Heavens, he's come to return the 
coat ! Send him away — say we're not at home — ask him 
to leave his address and I'll write to him — Oh, stop: 
Uiat will never do. Wait! (She throws herself into a 
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chair to think it out. Louka waitt.) The msster and 
Major Ssranoff ore bosy in the libraty, aren't they? 

LocKA. Yea, madam. 

Catherine {decinvelg). Bring the gemtleman ont 
here at once. (Imperatively.) And be very polite to 
him. Don't delay. Here (impatiently matching the 
talver from her) : leave that here; and go straight back 
to him. 

Louka. Yes, madam. (Going.) 

Catherine. Louka ! 

LoiTKA (ttopping). Yes, madam. 

Catherine. Is the library door shnt? 

LoiTKA. I think so, madam. 

Catherine. If not, shot it as you pass throDgh. 

Louka. Yes, madam. (Going.) 

Catherine. Stop ! (Louka ttopi.) He will have to 
go ont that way (indicating the gate of the ttable yard). 
Tell Nicola to bring hia bag here aft^ him. Don't for- 
get 

Louka (lurprited). His bag? 

Catherine. Yes, here, as soon as passible. (Vehe- 
mently.) Be quick! (Louka run* into the houie. Cath- 
erine tnatcket her apron off and thromi it behind a buth. 
She then take* up the waiver and uiet it at a mirror, 
with the retult that the handkerchief tied round her head 
foUotvi the apron. A touch to her hair and a »hake to 
her drening gojon makei her pretentable.) Oh, how — 
how— how can a man be such a fool! Such a moment 
to select ! (Louka appear* at the door of the koute, an- 
nouncing " Captain Bltintschli; " and standing atide at 
the top of the itept to let him patt before the goet in 
again. He is the man of the adveniitre in Raina't room. 
He it nam clean, well bruthed, imartly uniformed, and 
out of trouble, but tlill unmitlakably the tame man. The 
moment lAiuka't back it turned, Catherine ttoaopt on him 
with hurried, urgent, coaxing appeoL) Captain Blunt- 
sehli, I am very glad to see you; but you must leave 
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this house at once. (He raitei hit eyehrona.) M; hns- 
baud has jost returned, with my future soa-iu-law; and 
they knov notbing. If they did, the consequences would 
be terrible. You are a foreigner: you do not feel our 
national animosities as we do. We still hate the Ser- 
vians: the only effect of the peace on my husband is b> 
make him feel like a lion baulked of his prey. If he 
discovered our secret, be would never forgive me; and 
my daughter's life would hardly be safe. Will you, like 
the chivalrous gentleman and soldier you are, leave at 
once before he finds you here? 

Bluntschli (dUappoinfed, but phtloMOphical). At 
once, gracious lady. I only came to thank you and re- 
turn the coat you lent me. If you will allow me to take 
it out of my bag and leave it with your servant as I pass 
out, I need detain you no further, {He tumt to go into 
the house.) 

Cathebink {catching him 6y the tleeve). Oh, you 
must not think of going back that way. {Coaxing him 
acrote to the liable gates.) This is the shortest way out. 
Many thanks. So glad to have been of service to you. 
Good-bye. 

Bluntschli. But my bag? 

Catherine. It will be sent on. You will leave me 
your address. 

Bluntsckll True. Allow me. {He take* out hii 
eard-caie, and atop* to write hit addrett, keeping Cath- 
erine in an agony of impatience. A» he handt her the 
card, Petkoff, hatlett, ruthes from the house in a fluster 
of hospitality, follomed by Sergius.) 

Petkoff {as he hurries damn the steps'). My dear 
Captain Bluntschli 

Catherine. Oh Heavens! {She sink* on the seat 
against the nxUl.) 

PsTKOVT {too preoccupied to notice her as he shakes 
Bluutschli't hand heartily). Those stupid people of 
mine thonght I was out here, instead of in the — ^haw !— 
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library. (He cannot mention the library mihout betray~ 
ing kote proud he it of it.) I saw yoa throngh the win- 
dow. I was wondering why yoa didn't come in. Sar- 
anoff is with me: you remember him, don't yon? 

Sekoius (taluting humoroutli/, and then offering hit 
hand with great charm of manner). Wehwme, oar friend 
the enemy! 

Petkofp. No longer the enemy, happUy. (Bather 
anxioutly.) I hope you've come u a friend, and not on 



Catherine. Oh, quite bh a friend, PanL I was just 
asking Captain Blnntschli to stay to Innch; bnt he de- 
clares fae must go at once. 

Sesoius (tardonicaUg). Impossible, Blnntschli. We 
want yon here badly. We have to send on three cavalry 
regiments to Phillipopolis ; and we don't in the least 
know how to do it. 

Blumtchli {taddenly attentive and butinett-like). 
Phillipopolis! 'The forage is the trouble, eh? 

Fetkoff (eagerly). Yes, that's it (To Sergtut.) 
He sees the whole thing at once. 

Bluntbchli. I think I can shew you how to manage 
that. 

SBHOinB. Invaluable man! Come along! (Tofoer- 
ing over Blunttchli, he putt kit hand on hit thoulder 
and taket him to the ttept, Petkoff follamng- At Blunt- 
tchli putt hit foot on the firtt ttep, Raina come* out of 
the house.) 

Raina (completely loting her pretence of mind). Oh, 
the chocolate cream soldier! 

(Blunttchli ttandt rigid. Sergiut, amazed, lookt at 
Raina, then at Petkoff, leko lookt back at him and then 
at hit wife.) 

Cathkrike (rvith commanding pretence of mind). 
My dear Baina, don't you see that we have a guest here 
— Captain Blnntschli, one of onr new Servian friends? 

(Raina bowt; Blunttchli boms.) 
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Baina. How silly of me ! {She comet dotvn into the 
centre of the group, between Bluntiehli and Petkoff.") 
I made a beautiful ornament this morning for the ice 
pudding; and that stapid Nicola has jost put down a 
pile of plates on it and spoiled it. (_To Blunttchli, irtn- 
ntnglg.") I hope you didn't think that you were the 
chocolate cream soldier. Captain Bluntschli. 

Bluntschu (laKghing). I assure you I did. (Steal- 
ing a whimtical glance at her.') Your explanation was a 
w£ef. 

Pktkoff (tutpicioutly, to Raina). And since when, 
pray, have yon taken to codling? 

Catherine. Oh, whilst you were away. It is her 
latest fancy. 

Pbtkof? (tettilg'). And has Nicola taken to drink- 
ing? He used to be careful enough. First he shews 
Captain Bluntschli out here when he knew quite well I 
was in the— hum .'-—library ; and then he goes downstairs 
and breaks Raiua's chocolate soldier. He must — (At 
thif moment Nicola appeart at the top of the itepg R., 
with a carpet bag. He deacendt; place* it reipectfuUg 
before Bliintechli; and maite for further ordert. General 
amasement. Nicola, uncontcioue of the effect he » pro- 
ducing, lookt perfectly tatitfied with himself. When 
Petkoff recoveri hi* poner of epeeck, he breakt out at 
him with') Are you mad, Nicola? 

Nicola (taken aback). Sir? 

PBTKoyF. What have you brought that for? 

Nicola. My lady's orders, sir. Louka told me 
that 

Cathkriiti! (interrupting him). My orders! Why 
should I order you to bring Captain Bluntscbli's loggage 
out here? What are yon thinking of, Nicola? 

Nicola (after a moment't bewilderment, picking up 
the bag at he addrettes Blunttchli with the eery perfec- 
tion of tervile discretion). I beg your pardon, sir, I 
am sure. (To Catherine.) My fault, madam! I hope 
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you'll overlook it! (He bomi, and U going to the ttept 
with the bag, nhen Petkoff addrettet him angrily.) 

Fetkopf. Yon'd better go and fllam that bag, too, 
down on Miss fioina's ice pudding! (This it too muck 
for Nicola. The bag dropt from hi* hand* on Petkoff'i 
comt, eliciting a roar of anguish from Aim.) Begone, 
you butter-fingered donkey. 

Nicola (snatching up the bag, and eteaping into the 
houte). Yes, sir, 

Catherine. Oh, never mind, Panl, don't be angry ! 

Pktkoff (muttering). Sconndrel. He's got out of 
hand while I was away. I'll teach him. (Recollecting 
hit guett.) Oh, well, never mind. Come, Blimtschli, 
let's have no more nonsense about yon having to go 
away. You know very well yon're not going back to 
Switzerland yet. Until you do go back you'll stay with 

US. 

Raina. Oh, do. Captain Blontschli. 

Petkoff (to Catherine). Now, Catherine, it's of yoa 
that he's afraid. Press hiio and he'll stay. 

Catherine. Of course I shall be only too delighted 
if (appealinglg) Captain Blontschli really wishes to 
stay. He knows my wishes. 

Bluntbchli (in his driett military manner). I am 
at madame's orders. 

Seroiub (cordiaUy). That settles it ! 

Petkoff (heartUg). Of course! 

Raina. Yon see, you mast stay! 

Bldntschli (tmiting). Well, if I must, I tmutl 

(Geiture of deipair from Catherine.) 
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7n the libranf after lunch. It it not much of a Ubrarg, 
if* literars equipment comttting of a tingle fixed thelf 
itocked nith old paper covered novel*, broken backed, 
coffee ttained, torn and thumbed, and a couple of little 
Jianging ehelvet with a fete gift booki an them, the reit 
of the mall tpace being occupied bg trophic* of Kar and 
the chate. But it it a mo*t comfortable titting-room. A 
TOfr of three large window* in the front of the haute 
ahew a mountain panorama, which w ju*t now *een m 
one of it* *ofte*t a*pect* in the mellowing afternoon 
light. In the left hand comer, a equate earthenware 
ttove, a perfect toner of colored pottery, rite* nearly to 
the ceiling and guarantee* plenty of warmth. The otto- 
man in the middle it a circular bank of decorated cuth- 
ion*, and the window teatt are well upholttered divani. 
Little Turkith table*, one of them with an elaborate 
hookah on it, and a tcreen to match them, complete the 
hand*ome effect of the fumi*hing. There i* one object, 
horvever, which i* hopele*sly out of keeping with tt«! 
turroundingt. Thit it a small kitchen table, much the 
worte for wear, fitted at a writing table niiih an old 
canitter full of pent, an eggcup filled with ink, and a 
deplorable tcrap of *everely uted pink blotting paper. 

At the *ide of thi* table, mhtch *tand) on the right, 
Blunt*chli i* hard at nork, with a couple of maps before 
him, writing order*. At the head of it sit* Sergtu*, mho 
it also supposed to be at work, but mho is actually gnaw- 
ing the feather of a pen, and contemplating Bluntschli't 
quick, lure, bu*ine**like progresi with a mixture of 
enviout irritation at his own incapacity, and amettraclc 
wonder at an ability which seems to htm almost miracu~ 
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lout, though itt prolate character forbidt him to eiteem 
it. The major w comfortably ettablUhed on the otto- 
man, with a newtpaper in hit hand and the tube of 
the hookah ivithin hi* reach. Catherine tit* at the tUwe, 
nith her back to them, embroideriug. Raina, reclining 
on the divan UTider the left hand mindote, it gasing tn 
a daydream out at the Balkan luTidtcape, mth a neg^ 
lected novel tn her lap. 

The door m on the left. The button of the electric 
bell i* betteeen the door and the fireplace. 

Petkoff {looking up from hit paper to match hom 
they are getting on at the table'). Are you sure I can't 
help yon in any way, Blontschli? 

Bldntschli {mtthout interrupting hit writing or 
looking up). Quite sure, thank you. Saranoff and I 
will manage it. 

Sergius {grimly). Yes; we'll manage it. He finds 
out what to do; draws up the orders; and I sign 'enL 
Division of labour. Major. (Blunttchli pattet him a pa- 
per.) Another one? Thank you. {He plantt the papert 
tquarely before him; tett hit chair carefully parallel to 
themj and tignt roith the air of a man retolutely per~ 
forming a di^cult and dangerout feat.) This hand is 
more accustomed to the sword than to the pen. 

PzTKOFr. It's very good of you, Bluntscfali, it is 
indeed, to let yourself be put upon in this way. Now 
are yon quite sure I can do nothing? 

Catherike (in a lois, naming tone). Yon can atop 
interrupting, PauL 

PzTKOFF (ttarting and looking round at her). Eh? 
Ob! Quite right, my love, quite right. {He taket hit 
netPtpaper up, but lett it drop again.) Ah, you haven't 
been campaigning, Catherine: yon don't know how pleas- 
ant it is for US to sit here, after a good lunch, with 
nothing to do but cujoy ourselves. There's only one 
thing I want to make me thoroughly comfortable. 
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Catherine. What is that? 

Petkofe. My old coat. I'm not «t borne Id this one: 
I feel aa if I were os parade. 

Cathbrike. My dear Paul, how absurd yon are about 
tbat old coat! It must be hanging in the bine closet 
vhere you left it. 

Petkoff. My dear Catherine, I tell you I've looked 
there. Am I to believe my own eyes or not? (Cath- 
erine quietly ritet and pre$tet tke button of the electric 
bell bif the fireplace.') What are you shewing off that 
bell for. (She loaki at him majestically, and tilentlg 
retumet her chair and her needlenorlc.) My dear: if 
you think the obstinacy of your sex can make a coat out 
of two old dressing gowns of Raina's, your waterproof, 
and my mackintosh, you're mistaken. That's exactly 
what the blue closet contains at present. {Nicola pre- 
tentt himtelf.') 

Catberike (unmoved by Petkofft tally") . Nicola : 
go to the blue closet and bring your master's old coat here 
— the braided one he usually wears in the house. 

Nicole. Yes, madam. (Nicola goet out.) 

Petkoef. Catherine. 

Catherine. Yes, Paul? 

Petkoff. I bet you any piece of jewellery yon like 
to order from Sophia against a week's housekeeping 
naoney, that the coat isn't there. 

Catherine. Done, Paul. 

Petkoft (excited by the protped of a gamble). 
Come: here's an opportunity for some sport. Who'll 
bet on iti* Bluntschli: I'll give yon six to one. 

Bluntbchli (imperturbablg). It would be robbing 
yoa. Major. Madame is sure to be right. (WUhout look- 
ing up, he paste* another batch of paper* to Sergiut.) 

Seroius (alto excited). Bravo, Switserland! Major: 
I bet my best charger against an Arab mare for Raina 
that Nicols finds the coat in the bine closet. 

Petkoff (eagerly). Your best char 
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Catherine {hattUg interrupting him). Don't be 
foolish, FanL An Arabian mare will cost ;oa 50,000 
levas. 

Raina {luddenly coming out of her picturesque rev- 
ery). Really, mother, if yon are going to take tbe 
jewellery, I don't see why yon should grudge me my 
Arab. 

(Nicola comet back mtth the coat and bringi it to 
Petkoff, mho can hardly believe hit eyet.) 

Catiiekinz. Where was it, Nicola? 

Nicola. Hanging in the bine closet, madam. 

Petkom-. Well, I am d ■ 

Catherine (ttopping Aim). Panl! 

Petkofv. I conld have sworn it wasn't there. Age 
is beginning to tell on me. I'm getting hallucinations. 
(To Nicola.) Here: help me to change. Excnse me, 
Bluntscbli. (He begin* changing coatt, Nicola acting 
at valet.) Rememb^: I didn't teke that bet of yoors, 
Sergios. You'd better give Raina that Arab steed your- 
self, since yon've roused her expectations. Eh, Raina? 
(He looks round at her; hut the it again rapt m the 
landtcape. With a little guth of paternal affection and 
pride, he pointt her out to them and tayt) She's dream- 

Seroius. Assuredly she shall not be the loser. 

PsTKOFF. So much the better for her. I shan't 
come off so cheap, I espcct. (The change it nom com- 
plete. Nicola goet out tvith the discarded coat.) Ah, 
now I feel at home at last. (He tits down and taket 
his netvtpaper tvith a grunt of relief.) 

Bluntbchli (to Sergiut, handing a paper). That's 
the last order. 

Petkofi- (jumping up). What! finished? 

Bluntschli. Finished. (Petkoff goes beside Ser- 
giusj lookt curioutlg over hit left shoulder as he signs; 
and sags with chUdlike envy) Haven't yon anything tar 
me to sign? 
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Bluntbchli. Not necessary. His signature will do. 

Pktkoff, Ah, well, I think we've done a thnnder- 
ing good day's work. (He goet amay from the fable.) 
Can I do anything more? 

Blunthchli. Yon had better both see the fellows 
that are to take these. (7o Sergiut.) Pack them off at 
once; and shew them that I've marked on the orders the 
time diey should hand them in by. Tell them that if 
they stop to drink or tell stories — if they're five minutes 
late, they'll have the skin taken off their backs. 

Se^oius (rising indignantlg) . I'll say so. And if 
one oft them is man enough to spit in my face for in- 
sultingV him, I'll buy his discharge and give him a 
pension. {He itridet out, hii humanity deeply out- 
raged.) 

B1.UMT8CHIJ {confidentially'). Jnat see that he talks 
to them properly. Major, will you? 

Petkopf {offidoutly). Quite right, Blnntschli, quite 
righL I'B see to it. (He goet to the door importantly, 
but ketitates on the threthold.) By the bye, Catherine, 
you may as well come, too. They'll be far more fright- 
ened of yon titan of me. 

Catherine {putting dottm her embroidery). I dare- 
say I bad better. You will only splutter at them. {She 
goet out, Petkoff holding the door for her and folloming 
her.) 

Blitntschli. What a country! They make cannons 
ont of cherry trees; and the officers send for their wives 
to keep discipline I (He begin* to fold and docket the 
paper*. Raina, mho hat risen from the divan, ttrollt 
down the roojn with her hands clasped behind her, and 
look* mitchiet)0u*ly at him.) 

Raina. You look ever ao much nicer than when we 
last met. (He look* up, turprited.) What have yon 
done to yonrself ? 

Bluntbchli. Washed; brushed; good night's sleep 
and breakfast. That's all. 
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Raina. Did you get back safely that morning? 

Bluntsckli. Quite, thanlu. 

Raina. Were they angry with you for mniiiDg away 
from Sergius's charge? 

Bluntschli. No, they were glad; becaose they'd all 
just run away themselves. 

Raina {gmng to the table, and leaning over it totvardt 
him). It must have made a lovely story for them — all 
that about me and my room. 

Bluntschli. Capital story. But I only told it to 
one o{ them — a particular friend. 

Raina. On whose discretion yon could absolntely 
rely? 

Bluntschli. Absolutely, 

Raina. Hm ! He told it all to my father and Ser- 
gius the day yon exchanged the prisoners. (She iumt 
away and strolls eareleisly aero** to the, other tide of 
the room.) 

BLVNTecHLi (deeply concerned and half ineredttloui'). 
No ! you don't mean that, do you ? 

Raina (fuming, with sudden eameitnesi). I do in- 
deed. But they don't know that it was in this house that 
you hid. If Sergius knew, he would challenge you and 
kill you in a duel. 

Bluntschli. Bless me ! then don't tell him. 

Raina (full of reproach for his levity'). Can yon 
realize what it is to me to deceive him? I wont to be 
quite perfect with Sergius — no meanness, no smallness, 
no deceit. My relation to him is the one really beautiful 
and noble part of my life. I hope yon can understand 
that 

Bluntschli {sceptically'). You mean that yon 
wouldn't like him to find out that the st«ry about the ice 
padding was a — a — a — Yon know. 

Baina {wincing'). Ah, don't talk of it in that fiip- 
pant way. I lied: I know it. But I did it to save 
your life. He would have killed you. That wa« the 
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second time I ever uttered & falsehood. {Bluntiehli 
rites quicklg and lookt doubtfully and tomen>hat teverelg 
at her.') Do yoa remember the first time? 

Blvntschli. I! No. Wfts I present? 

Raika. Yes; and I told the officer vho vaa search- 
ing for you that you were not present 

Bluktschli, True. I should have remembered it, 

Raina {greatly encouraged). All, it is natural that 
yon should forget it first It cost you nothing: it cost 
me a lie! — a lie!! {She ntt down on the ottoman, look- 
ing ttraight before ker tviih her handt claiped on her 
knee. Btunttchli, quite touched, goet to the ottoman with 
a particularly reatturing and conriderate air, and titt 
down betide her.) 

Bluntschll My dear young lady, don't let ihia 
worry yon. Remember: I'm a soldier. Nov what stc the 
two things that happen to a soldier so often that he 
comes to think nothing of them? One is bearing people 
tell lies {Raina recoilt) ; the other is getting his life 
saved in all sorts of ways by all sorts of people. 

Raiha {riting in indignant protest). And so he be- 
iwmes a creature incapable of faith and of gratitude. 

BLCiTTecHi.1 {making a wry face). Do you like 
gratitude? I don't. If pity is akin to love, gratitude is 
akin to the other thing. 

Raina. Gratitude! (Turning on him.) If you are 
incapable of gratitude yon are incapable of any noble 
sentiment Even animals are grateful. Oh, I see now 
exactly what yon think of me I Yon were not surprised 
to hear me lie. To you it was something I probably did 
every day — every honr. That is how men think of 
women. {She wMt up the room melodramaticaUji.) 

Bluntschli {dubioutly). There's reason in every- 
thing. You said yon'd told only two lies in your whole 
life. Dear young lady: isn't that rather a short al- 
lowance? I'm quite a straightforward man myself; but 
it wouldn't last me a whole morning. 
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Baina (staring kaughtUj/ at Aim). Do yon know, 
sir, that yoo are inaolting me? 

Blontbchli. I can't help it. When yon get into 
that noble attitude and apeak in that thrilling voice, I 
admire you; but I find it impossible to believe a single 
word you say. 

Raina (tuperblg'). Captain Blnntschlil 

Bluntbchli {unmoved). Yes? 

Raina {coming a little tomardt him, at if the cmdd 
jifft believe her ien$et). Do yon mean what yon said 
just now? Do you know what you said just now? 

Blttntschli. I do. 

Raina {gasping). I! 1!!! {She pointt to herself 
ineredulouslg, meaning "I, Raina Petkoff, tell lies.'"' 
He meets her gase unflinchingly. She suddenly tits 
domn beside him, and adds, with a complete change of 
manner from the heroic to the familiar) How did yon 
find me out? 

Bluktschli {promptly). Instinct, dear young lady. 
Instinct, and experience of the world. 

Raina {wonderingly) . Do yon know, you are the 
first man I ever met who did not take me seriously? 

Blumtschli. You mean, don't you, that I am the 
first man that has ever taken yon quite seriously? 

Raina. Yes, I suppose I do mean that. {Cosily, 
quite at her ease teith kim.) How strange it is to be 
talked to in such a way .' Yon know, I've always g<me 
on like that — I mean the noble attitude and the thrilling 
voice. I did it when I was a tiny child to my nurse. 
She believed in it. I do it before my parents. They 
believe in it. I do it before Sergius. He believes in it. 

Bluntbchli. Yes: he's a litde in that line himudf^ 
isn't he? 

Raina {startled). Do you think so? 

Blcntbchli. You know him better than I do. 

Raina. I wonder — I wonder is he? If I thou^it 
that — ! (Discouraged.) Ah, well, what does it matter? 
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I snppOBC, now that you've found me oat, yon deapise 

BLiTKTgCHLi (warmly, ruing). Ho, my dear young 
lady, no, no, no a thonsand times. It's p&rt of your 
youth — part of your charm. I'm like all the reat of 
tJiem — the nnrae — yonr parents — Sergius: I'm your in- 
fatuated admirer. 

Raina {pleated). Really? 

Blvntschli (flapping kit breatt tmartlj/ nritk kit 
kand, German fashion). Hand aufs Herzl Really taxd 
truly. 

Raina (eerj happy). But what did yon think of me 
Cor giving yon my portrait? 

Blcthivcbli (attonithed). Your portrait! Yon 
never gave me your portrait 

Raina (qutckli/). Do yon mean to say yon never 
got it? 

Bi^uNTscHLL No. (He titt dorvn betide her, with 
renewed inierett, and tayt, with tome complacency.) 
When did you send it to me? 

Raina (indignantly). I did not send it to yoo. (She 
tumt her head away, and addt, reluctantly.) It was in 
the pocket of that coat. 

Bluntbchli (purMH^ hit lipt and rounding hit eyet). 
Oh-o-oh ! I never found it. It must be there still. 

Raina (springing up). There still! — for my father 
to find the first time he puts bis hand in his pocket! 
Oh, how could yon be so stupid? 

Bldntbchli (riting alto). It doesn't matter: it's 
only a photograph: how can he tell who it was intended 
for? Tell him he put it there himself. 

Raina (impatiently). Yes, that is so clever — so 
clever! What shall I do? 

BiuNTBCHLi. Ah, I see. Yon wrote something on it. 
That was rash! 

Raiha (annoyed almott to teart). Oh, to have d<Hie 
such a thing for yon, who care no more — except to 
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langh at me — oh! Are yon snre nobody baa touched 
it? 
, Blumtachll Well, I can't be quite enrc Yoo see 
I couldn't carry it about with me all the time: one can't 
take mach luggage on active aervice. 

Baina. What did yoa do with it? 

Sluntschli. When I got through to Peerot I had 
to put it in safe keeping somehow. I thought of the 
railway cloak taotn; but that's the surest place to get 
looted in modem warfare. So I pawned it. 

Raina. Pawned it!!! 

Bldntschli. I know it doesn't sound nice; but it 
was much the safest plan. I redeemed it the day before 
yesterday. Heaven only knows whether the pawnbroker 
cleared out the pockets or not 

Baina {furiout — throteing the tvordt right into hit 
face). Yon have a low, shopkeeping mind. Yon think 
of things that would never come into a gentleman's head. 

Bluntschli (phlegmaticalljf'). That's the Swiss na- 
tional character, dear lady. 

Raina. Oh, I wish I had never met you. (She 
flounces amay and tits at the tvtTidore fuming.) 

Loaka comes tn mtth a heap of letters and telegrams 
on her salver, and crosses, itiiih her bold, free gait, to 
the table. Her left sleeve is looped up to the shoulder 
with a brooch, shetving her naked arm, mih a broad gUt 
bracelet covering the bruise. 

LouKA (to BlunischW). For yon. {She empties the 
talver recklessly on the table.) The messenger is wait' 
ing. {She is determined not to be civil to a Servian, 
even if she must bring him his letters.) 

Bluntschli (to Raina). Will you excuse me: the 
last postal delivery that reached me was three weeks ago. 
These are the subsequent accumnlations. Font telegrams 
— a week old. (He opens one.) Oho ! Bad news ! 

Raina (ruing and advancing a little remortefuUg'). 
Bod news? 
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Bi.uHTSCHi.1. My father's dead. {He lo6k$ at the 
telegram with kit lip* pureed, muting on the unexpected 
change in kit arrangementt.') 

Rain A. Oh, how very aad ! 

Bluntbchli. Yes: I shall have to start for home in 
an hour. He has left a lot of big hotels behind him 
to be looked after. (Taket up a heavy letter in a long 
blue envelope.") Here's a whacking letter from the 
family solicitor. {He pullt out the encloiuret and 
glance* over tkem.') Great Heavens! Seventy! Two 
hundred! (/n a crescendo of diimay.') Four hiindred! 
Four thousand!! Nine thousand six hundred!!! What 
on earth shall I do vith them all? 

Raina {timidly). Nine thousand hotels? 

Bluntschli. Hotels ! Nonsense. If you only 
knew!— -oh, it's too ridiculous! Excuse me; I must give 
my fellow orders alwut starting. {He leaves the room 
kattily, with the documentt in hit hand.) 

LouKA {tauntinglg). He has not much heart, that 
Swiss, though he is so fond of the Servians. He has 
not a word of grief for his poor father. 

Raina {bitterlif). Grief I — a man who has been doing 
nothing but killing people for years ! What does he 
care? What does any soldier care? {Ske goes to the 
door, evidently rettrainiag her teart rvilh difjicnlty.) 

LouKA. Major Saranoff has been fighting, too; and 
he has plenty of heart left. {Raina, at the door, lookt 
haugktUy at ker and goet out.) Aha ! I thought yon 
wouldn't get much feeling out of your soldier. {She it 
follonring Raina taken Nicola enters with an armful of 
logs for the fire.) 

N1C01.A {grinning amorously at her). I've been try- 
ing all the afternon to get a minute alone with you, my 
girL {Hie countenance changes as he notices her arm.) 
Why, what fashion is that of wearing your sleeve, child? 

LouKA {proudly). My own fashion. 

MicoLA. Indeed ! If the mistress catches yon, she'll 
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talk to you. {He tkront the logt down on the ottomam, 
and liU comfortably beside thetn.') 

LoDKA. Is that any reason why yon should take it 
on yourself to talk to me? 

N^ICOLA. Come: don't be so contrary with me. I've 
some good news for yon. {^He taker out tome paper 
money, Louka, mith an eager gleam in her eyei, comet 
dote to look at it.) See, a twenty leva bill! Sergins 
gave me that ont of pure swagger. A fool and his money 
are soon parted. There's ten levas more. The Swiss 
g^,ve me that for backing up the mistress's and Raina's 
lies about him. He's no fool, he isn't. Yon should 
have heard old Catherine downstairs as polite as yon 
please to me, telling me not to mind the Major being 
a little impatient; for they knew what s good servant 
I was — after making a fool and a liar of me before 
them all! The twenty will go to onr savings; and yon 
shall have the ten to spend if youll only talk to me 
I so as to remind me I'm a human being. I get tired 
i n*" being a servant occasionally, 

» LouKA (scornfully). Yes: sell your manhood for 
thirty levas, and buy me for ten ! Keep your money. 
You were bom to be a servant. I was not. When you 
set up your shop you will only be everybody's servant 
instead of somebody's servant. , 

Nicola {picking up hit logt, and going to the ttove). 
Ah, wait till you see. We shall have our evenings to our- 
selves ; and I shall be master in my own house, I promise 
you. {He thront the logt damn and kneelt at the ttove.) 

LouKA. You shall never be tnsstet in mine. {She 
sits down on Sergiut't chair.) 

Nicola {turning, ttUl on hit kneet, and squatting 
damn rather forlornly, an his calves, daunted by her tm- 
placable disdain). You have a great ambition in you, 
Louka. Remember: if any luck comes to you, it was I 
that made a woman of yon. 

Louka. You I 
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Nicola (mitk dogged telf-attertwn). Yeg> me. Who 
was it made ;oa give np wearing a conple of potinds of 
false black hair on your head and reddening your lips 
and cheeks like any other Bulgarian girl? I did. Who 
taught you to trim your nails, and keeps your hands 
clean, and be dainty about yourself, like a fine Russian 
lady? Me! do you hear that? me! (She tauet her 
head defiantly; and he ritet, illhumoredlt/, adding more 
coolly) I've often thought that if Raina were out of 
the way, and you just a little less of a fool and Sergius 
just a little more of one, you might come to be one of 
my grandest customers, instead of only being my wife 
and casting me money. 

LouKA. I believe you would rather be my servant 
than my husband. You would make more out of me. Oh, 
I know that soul of yours. 

Nicola (got'n^ up clote to her for greater emphiuu). 
Never you mind my soul; but just listen to my advice. 
If you want to be a lady, your present behaviour to 
me won't do at all, unless when we're alone. It's too 
sharp and impudent; and impudence is a sort of 
familiarity: it shews affection for me. And don't you 
try being high and mighty with me either. You're like 
all country girls: you think it's genteel to treat a servant 
the way 1 treat a stablfr-boy. That's only your igno- 
rance; and don't you forget it. And don't be so ready 
to defy everybody. Act as if you expected to have 
yovr own way, not as if you expected to be ordered 
about. The way to get on as a lady is the same as the 
way to get on as a servant: you've got to know your 
place; that's the secret of it. And you may depend on 
me to know my place if you get promoted. Think over 
it, my girl. I'll stand by you: one servant should alwaj^s 
stand by another. 

I.ODKA (riting ivtpattenily) . Oh, I must behave in 
my own way. You take all the courage out of me with 
your cold-blooded wisdom. Go and put those logs on 
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the £re: that's the sort of thing yon understand. {Be- 
fore Nicola can retort, Sergittt comet in. He cheeka 
kimtelf a momeni on feeing Louka; then gaet to tke 
itove.) 

Seroiub {to Nicola). I am not in the way of yonr 
work, I hope. 

Nicola (in a tmooth, elderly manner). Oh, no, sir, 
thank you kindly. I was only speaking to this foolish 
girl about her habit of running up here to the library 
whenever she gets a chance, to look at the books. That's 
the worst of her education, sir: it gives her habits abore 
her station. {To Louka.) Iilake tibat table tidy, Looka, 
for the Major, {He goet out tedately.) 

Louka, without looking at Sergiut, begint to arrange 
tke papert on the table. He crottea $lorr)lg to her, and 
ttudies the arrangeTnent of her tleece reflectively. 

Seroiub. Let me see: is there a mark there? {He 
turnt up tke bracelet and leet the bruite made by hit 
grasp. She standi motionless, not looking at him: fas- 
cinated, but on her guard.) Ffff ! Does it hurt? 

Louka. Yes. 

Seroiub. Shall I cure it? 

Louka {instantly withdrawing hergelf proudly, but 
still not looking at him). No. You cannot cnre it now. 

Skhgicb {maiterfully) . Quite sure? (He makes a 
movement as if to take her in his arms.) 

Louka. Don't trifle with me, please. An officer 
should not trifle with a servant, 

Sbrgiub {touching tke arm with a merciless stroke of 
his forefinger). That was no trifle, Louka. 

Louka. No. {Looking at him for the first time.') 
Are you sorry? 

Seroiub {with measured emphatit, folding his arms'). 
I am never sorry. 

Louka {wistfully). I wish I could believe a man 
could be so nnlike a woman as that. I wonder are yon 
really a brave man ? 
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ScBOirs (unaffectedly, relaxing kii attitude). Yes: 
I am a brave man. iiy heart jumped like a woman's at 
tbe first sbot; but in the cbarge I found tbat I was brave. 
Yes: that at least is real about me. ! 

LousA. Did 7011 find in tbe charge tbat tbe men I 
vbose fatbers are poor like mine were any less brave , 
tban tbe men wbo are rich like you ? / 

Sbkqids {n>ith bitter levity'). Not a bit. Tbey all | 
slashed and cursed and yelled like heroes. Fsha ! tbe i 
courage to rage and kill is cheap. I have an English I 
ball terrier who has as much of that sort of courage as 
the whole Bulgarian nation, and the whole Russian na* 
tion at its back. But he lets my groom thrash him, all 
the same. That's your soldier all over! No, Louka, 
yonr poor men can cut throats; bot they are afraid of 
their officers; they put up with insults and blows; they 
stand by and see one another punished like children — 
aye, and help to do it when they are ordered. And the 
officers ! — well {nith a short, bitter laugh) I am an officer. 
Oh, (^fervently) give me the man wbo will defy to the 
death any power on earth or in heaven that sets itself 
up against his own will and conscience: he alone is the 

LoDKA. How easy it is to talk! Men never seem 
to me to grow up: they all have schoolboy's ideas. Yon 
don't know what true courage is. 

Skboiub (ironicallg) . Indeed! I am willing to be 
instructed. 

Louka. Look at me I how much am I allowed to havel' 
my own will? I have to get your room ready for you — 
to sweep and dnst, to fetch and carry. How could tbat 
d^rade me if it did not degrade you to have it done 
for yon? But {mith tubdued pattitm) if I were Empress 
of Russia, above everyone in the world, then — ah, then, 
though according to you I could shew no courage at all; 
you should see, you should see. 

Seroiub, What would you do, most noble Empress ? 
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LoDKA. I would many the man I loved, which no 
other queen in Europe has the coorage to do. If I loved 
you, though you would be as far beneath me as I am 
beneath you, I would dare to be the equal of my inferior. 
Would yon dare aa much if yon loved me? No: if yon 
felt the beginnings of love for me yon wonid not let 
it grow. Yon dare not: you would marry a rich man's 
daughter because you would be afraid of what other 
people would say of you. 

Serqius (carried away'). You lie: it is not so, by all 
the stars ! If I loved yon, and I were the Czar himself, 
I would set yon on the throne by my side. Yon know 
that I love another woman, a woman as high above yon 
as heaven is above earth. And yon are jealons of her. 

LouKA, I have no reason to be. She will never 
marry you now. The man I told you of has come back. 
She will marry the Swiss. 

ISeroius {reeoUing). The Swiss! 
LouKA. A man worth ten of yon. Then yon can 
come to me; and I will refuse yon. You are not good 
enough for me. {She tunu to the door.) 

Seroius (fpringing after her and catching her fiercely 
in hi* arms). I will kill the Swiss; and afterwards I 
will do as I please with you. 

LouKA (in hi* armt, pattite and iteadfatf). The 
Swiss will kill you, perhaps. He has beaten you in love. 
He may beat you in war. 

Seroiub (tormenledly) . Do yon think I believe that 
she — she! whose worst thoughts are higher than yonr 
best ones, is capable of trifling with another man behind 
my back? 

LouKA. Do you think she would believe the Swiss 
if he told her now that I am in yonr arms ? 

Serqiub {releating her ih detpair"). Damnation! Ob, 
damnation ! Mockery, mockery everywhere : ev«7thing 
I think is mocked by everything I do. (He ttiWe* him-' 
telf frantically on the breatt.') Coward, liar, fooll 
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Shall I kill myself like a man, ot live and pretend to 
laugh at myaAtf (She again tunu to go.) I>oaka! 
{She ttopt near the door.) Bemember: you helong to 
me. 

LovKA (jaiefZy), What does that mean — an insult? 

Seboids (^comtnandingly) . It means that you love 
me, and that I have had yon here in my arms, and will 
perhaps have yon there again. Whether that is an insult 
I neither know nor care: take it as you please. But 
(vehemently) I will not be a coward and a trifler. If 
I choose to loTe yon, I dare marry you, in spite of all 
Bulgaria. If these hands ever touch you again, they 
shall touch my affianced bride. 

LouKA. We shall see whether you dare keep your 
word. But take care. I will not wait long, 

Skboiub (again folding hit armt and ttanding mo- 
tionleaa in the middle of the room). Yes, we shall see. 
And you shall wait my pleasure. 

Blunttckli, much preoccupied, with hit paperi still in 
hit hand, enter*, leaving the door open for Loaka to gO 
out. He goes acroit to the table, glancing at her at he 
pattet. Sergiut, mihout altering hii resolute attitude, 
teatchet him tteadilif. Lonka goes out, leaving the door 
open. 

Bluntbchli (ahtently, titiing at the table at before, 
and putting down hit papers). That's a remarkable 
looking young woman. 

Serqius (gravely, mithout moving). Captain Blunt- 
schU. 

Blctntschli. Eh ? 

SERaiCB. You have deceived me. You are my rival. 
I brook DO rivals. At six o'clock I shall be in the drilUng- 
gronnd on the Klissoura road, alone, on horseback, widi 
my sabre. Do you understand? 

Bldmbchli (staring, but titiing quite at hit eate). 
Oh, thank yon: that's a cavalry man's proposaL I'm 
in the artillery; and I have the choice of weapons. If 
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I go, I shall take a machine gnn. And there shall be 
no mistake about the cartridges this time. 

SxKGiDg {ftttthing, but -mith deadly coldnett). Take 
care, sir. It is not oar custom in Bulgaria to allow in- 
vitations of that kind to be trifled with. 

Bluntschi.1 {warmly). Pooh! don't talk to me about 
Bulgaria. You don't know what fighting is. But have 
ft your own way. Bring your sabre along. I'll meet 
you. 

Seroiub {fiercely delighted to find hi* opponent a man 
of spirit'). Well said, Switzer, Shall I lend you my 
best faorae? 

Bluntschll No: damn your horse! — thank you all 
the same, my dear fellow. (JZatna comet in, and heart 
the next tentence.") I shall fight yon on foot. Horse- 
badt's too dangerous ; I don't want to kill you if I can 
help it. 

Baina {hurrying forward anxiautly). I have heard 
what Captain BluutscMi said, Sergios. You are going 
to fight. Why? {Sergiut tumi away in tilence, and 
goet to the ttove, mhere he ttandt matching her at the 
continttet, to Bluntichlt) What about? 

Bluntschli. I don't know: he hasn't told me. Bet- 
ter not interfere, dear yonng lady. No harm will be 
done: I've often acted as sword instructor. He won't 
be able to touch me; and I'll not hurt him. It will save 
explanations. In the morning I shall be off home; and 
you'll never see me or hear of me again. You and he will 
then make it up and live happily ever after. 

Raina {turning away deeply hurt, almatt with a tob 
in her voice). I never said I wanted to see yon again. 

Seboius {ttriding forward). Hal That is a conf ca- 
tion. 

Raina {haughtUy). What do you mean? 

Seboius. Yon love that man! ^ 

Raina {tcandaliaed). Scrgius! ^ 

Seboius. You allow him to make love to yon behind 
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my back, jnst as you accept me as your affianced husband 
behind his. BluntscKU: yon knew our relations; and yoD 
deceived me. It is for that that I call you to account, 
not for having received favonra that I never enjoyed. 

Blttntbchli (jumping up indignantly'). Stnff ! Hub- 
bish! I have received no favours. Why, the young lady 
doesn't even know whether I'm mArrieid or not. 

Raima (^forgetting kertelf). Oh! (Collapsing on 
Ike ottoman.') Are you? 
, SEROiua. You see the young lady's concern. Captain 
Bluntschli. Denial is useless. You have enjoyed the 
privilege of being received in her own room, late at 
night 

Bldhtbchli (interrupting him pepperili/') . Yes; yon 
blockhead ! She received me with a pistol at her head. 
Yonr cavalry were at my heels. I'd have blown out her 
brains if she'd uttered a cry, 

Skbqids (taken aback'). Bluntschli! Raina: is this 

Raika (riting in wrathful majetty). Oh, how dare 
you, how dare you? 

Bluntsch!.!. Apologise, man, apologize! (He re- 
tuvxei hit teat at the table.) 

Serqiitb (with the old meatured emphatit, folding ki* 
arms'). I never apologize. 

Raina (pauionately). This is the doing of that 
I'riend of yours. Captain Bluntschli. It is he who is 
spreading this horrible story about me. (She walkt 
about excitedly.) 

Bluntschli. No: he's dead — burnt alive. 

Raina (stopping, ihached). Burnt alive! 

Bluntschli. Shot in the hip in a wood-yard. 
Couldn't drag himself ont. Your fellows' shells set the 
timber on fire and burnt him, with half a dozen other 
poor devils in the same predicament. 

RaiiA How horrible! 

Seroius. And how ridiculous ! Oh, war ! war ! the 
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dream of patriots and beroesJ A fraud, Biontacbli, a 
hollow sham, like love. 

Raina (outraged). Like love! You say that before 
me. 

Bluntbcri<i. Come, Saranoff : that matter is ex- 
plained. 

Seroidb. a hoUoT sham, I aay. Would yon bsre 
come back here if nothing bad passed between yon, ex- 
cept at the maiile of yoor pistol? Ratna is mistaken 
about our friend who was burnt. He was not my in- 
formant. 

Rama. Who then? (Suddenlt/ gueuing the truth.") 
Ah, Lonka ! my maid, my servant ! Yon were with her 
this morning all that time after — after — Oh, what sort 
of god is this I have been worshipping! (ffe meet* her 
gase mith tardonic enjoyment of her dUenchoTttment. 
Angered all the more, *he goei closer to him, and *ayt, 
in a lower, intenier tone) Do you know that I looked 
out of the window as I went upstairs, to have another 
sight of my hero; and I saw something that I did not 
understand tben. I know now that yon were making love 
to her. 

Seboius {with grim humor). Yon saw that? 

Raina. Only too well. (She tume anay, and thromt 
hertelf on the divan under the centre nindom, quite over- 
come.) 

Seroius (cynically). Raina: our romance is shat- 
tered. Life's 8 farce. 

Blcntbchli (to Raina, goodhumoredly). Ton see: 
he's found himself out now. 

Seroius. Bluntschli: I have allowed you to call me 
a blockhead. You may now call me a coward as well. I 
refuse to fight you. Do yon know why ? 

Bluntschli. No; but it doesn't matter. I didn't 
ask the reason when you cried on ; and I don'^^sk the 
reason now that you cry off. I'm a profession^RMlctier. 
I figbt when I have to, and am very glad to get out of 
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it when I haven't to. You're onlj an amateur : yon think 
figbtjng's an amnaement. 

Skboiub. Yon shall hear the reason all the same, my 
professionaL The reason is that it takes two men — 
real men — men of heart, blood and honor — to make a 
genuine combat. I could no more fight with yon than I 
could make love to an ugly woman. Yon've no magnet- 
iam: you're not a man, you're a machine. 

Bluntbckli (apologetically). Quite true, quite true. 
I alvrays was that sort of chap. I'm very sorry. But " 
DOW that you've found that life isn't a farce, but some- 
thing quite sensible and serious, what further obstacle 
ia there to your happiness? 

Raina {rising). You are very solicitous about my 
happiness and his. Do you forget his new love — Lonka? 
It is not yon that he must fight now, hut his rival, 
Nicola. 

Snaius. Bivall! {Striking hit forehead.) 

Raika. Did you not know that they are engaged? 

Seroius. Nicola! Are fresh abysses opening ! Nico- 
la!! 

Raina {larcatticolltf). A shocking sacrifice, isn't it? 
Such beauty, such intellect, such modesty, wasted on a 
middle-aged servant man! Really, Sergius, you cannot 
stand by and allow such a thing. It would be unworthy 
of your chivalry. 

Seboidb {lating all *elf -control). Viper! Viper! 
(Jfr Tuihet to and fro, raging.) 

Bldntschu. Look here, Saranofl'; you're getting the 
worst of this. 

Raina {getting angrier) . Do you realize what be has 
done. Captain Bluntschli? He has set this girl as a 
spy on Qs; and her reward is that he makes love to her. 

Sbrbius. False ! Monstrous ! 

Raina. Monstrous! {Confronting him). Do yon 
deny tl^ she told yon about Captain Bluntschli being 
in my room? 
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Skroius. No; bot 

Raina (interrupttHg). Do yoa deny tbat yoo were 
maldng love to her when she tcjd yon? 

Skboiui., No; bnt I tell you 

Baina {cutting hint short ctmtentptuotulg). It is im- 
necesaarj to tell as snythmg more. That is quite enoa^ 
for us. ^She tumt her back on fcim aitd iweept majeiti- 
callg bacle to the nindorn.') 

Bluntbchli (^quietly, at Sergiut, in an agong of mor- 
tifieation, ainkt on the ottoman, clutching hit averted 
head between hit fitU). I told yoa yon were getting the 
worst of it, Ssranoff. 

Sbkoius. Tiger cat! 

Baina (mnntn^ excitedly to Bluntsehli) . Yon hear 
this mao calling me names, Captain Bluntsehli? 

Bluntbchli. What else can he do, dear lady? He 
must defend himself somehow. Come (f«ry pertua- 
tivelg"), don't quarrel. What good does it do? (^Raiita, 
rvith a gatp, titt down on the ottoman, and after a vain 
effort to look vexedly at Bluntsehli, the fall* a victim to 
her tense of humor, and it attacked tvith a diipotilion to 
lauKh.") 

SBKaius. Engaged to Nicola ! {He ritet.) Ha! ha I 
(Going to the ttove and standing with his back to it.) 
Ah, well, Bluntsehli, you are right to take this huge 
~4li)posture of a world coolly. 

Raina (to Bluntsehli with an intuitive guest at hit 
tiate of mind). I daresay you think us a couple of 
grown np babies, don't you? 

SzRQivs {grinning a littW). He does, he does. Swiss 
civilization nursetending Bulgarian barbarism, eh? 

Blumtbchli {blashing). Not at all, I assure yon. 
I'm only very glad to get you two quieted. There now, 
let's be pleasant and talk it over in a friendly way. 
Where is this other young lady? 

Baina. Listening at the door, probably. f 

Seboios {shivering at if a buUet had struck him, and 
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tpeaking mith quiet but deep indignatum). I vill prove 
that that, at leaat, is a calnmny. (He goet with dignttif 
to the door and opent it. A yell of fury buriU from 
him a* he lookt out. He dartt into the postage, and re- 
turn* dragging i» Louka, whom he fiingx again*t the 
table, B., at he criet) Judge her, Blontschli — yoa, the 
moderate, caatimu man: judge the eavesdropper. 

(Louka ttandi her ground, proud and tUent.) 

Bluntschu (thaking kit head). I mustn't judge 
her. I once listened myself oatside a tent whea there vas 
a mntiny brewing. It's all a question of the degree of 
proTocatioii. My life was at stake. 

Louka. My love was at stake. (Sergiue fltnchet, 
athamed of her in tpite of himtelf.') I am not ashamed. 

Raina (contemptuau$lg'). Yoar love! Your curi- 
osity, yoD mean. 

Louka (facing htr and retorting her contempt with 
interett). My love, stronger than anything yon can 
feel, even for yoni chocolate cream soldier. 

Seroius (mith quick tuipicion — to Louka'). What 
does that mean? 

Louka (fiercely). It means 

Seroius (interrupting her slightingly). Oh, I re- 
member, the ice pudding. A paltry taunt, girl. 

(Major Petkoff enter*, tn hi* thirtileeve*.) 

Petkoff. Excuse my shirtsleeves, gentlemen. Kaina : 
somebody has been wearing that coat of mine: I'll swear 
it — somebody with bigger shoulders than mine. It's all 
burst open at the back. Yonr mother is mending it. I 
wiah she'd make haste. I shall catch cold. (He lookt 
more attentively at them.) Is anything the matter? 

Baina. No. (She *itt down at the ttove with a 
tranquil air.) 

Seroius. Oh, no! (He sit* down at the end of the 
table, a* at fir»t.) 

BLUHitcHU (who it already teated). Nothing, noth' 
ing. 
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Petkofp (^titting down <m the ottoman in hit old 
place). That's all right {He noticet Louka.) Axy- 
thing the matter, Lonka? 

Louka. No, lir. 

PETKorF {geniaUg). That's all right (He 
t»ee»ea.) Go and ask your miatreBS for my coat, like 
a good girl, will yon? {She tumt to obeg; but Nicola 
entert wkh the coat; and the make* a pretence of having 
butinet* in the room by taking the litUe table with the 
hookah anay to the wall near the mindowt.) 

Raina {riting quickly, at the teet the coat on Nicola't 
arm). Here it is, papa. Give it to me, Nicola; and 
do yon put some more wood on the fire. {She taket the 
coat, and bringt it to the Major, mho ttandt up to pnt 
it on. Nicola attendt to the fire.) 

Petkopf {to Raina, teating her affectionately) , Aha! 
Going to be very good to poor old papa jnst for one 
day after his retnm from the wars, eh? 

Raina {toith tolemn reproach). Ah, how can yon say 
that to me, father ? 

PETEorr. Well, well, only a joke, little one. Come, 
give me a Idss. {She leittet him.) Now give me the 

Raina. Now, I am going to pnt it on for yon. Torn 
yonr back, {He tumt hi* back and feelt behind him 
with hit armt for the tleevet. She detterouily tahet the 
photograph from the pocket and throtet it on the table 
before Blunttchli, roho coven it with a theet of paper 
under the very note of Sergiut, mho lookt on amaaed, 
with hit tutpicion* routed in the highett degree. She 
then helpt Petkoff on with hit coat.) There, dear ! Now 
are yon comfortable? 

Petkoff. Quite, little love. Thanks. (He tit* 
domn; and Raina retumt to her teat near the ttove.) Oh, 
by the bye, I've found aomething funny. What's the 
meaning of this? {He putt his hand into the picked 
pocket.) Eh? Hallo! (He triet the other pocket.") 
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WeU^ I could have sworn — {Much puzzled, he trie* ih^ 
breatt pocket.) I wonder — {Triet the origiiutl pocket.') 
where con it — {A light fiaihet on himj he rite*, 
excltuming) Yonr moUier's taken it. 

Raika {very red). Taken what? 

Pktkoff. Yonr photograph, with the inscription; 
*' Raina, to her Chocolate Cream Soldier — a sonvenir." 
Now yoa know there's aometliing more in this than meets 
the eye; and I'm going to find it out {Shouting) 
Nicola! 

Nicola {dropping a lag, and turning). Sir! 

FxTKOPr. Did you spoil any pastry of Miss Raina'a 
this morning? 

Nicola. Yon beard Miss Raina say that I did, sir. 

Pktkoff. I know that, you idiot. Was it true? 

Nicola. I am sure Miss Raina is incapable of saying 
anything that is not tme, sir. 

PxTKOFi-. Are yon? Then I'm not. {Turning to the 
otheri.) Come: do yon think I don't see it all? {Goet 
to Sergittt, and tlapt hivt on the ihoulder,) Sergius: 
yon 're the chocolate cream soldier, aren't you? 

Sergius {itarfing up). I! a chocolate cream soldier! 
Certainly not. 

PnTKOFF. Not! {He lookt at them. They are all 
very teriout and very caniciaiu.) Do you mean to tell 
me that Baina sends photographic souvenirs to other 
men? 

Seroius {enigmatically.) The world is not such an 
innocent place as we used to think, Fetkoff. 

Bluntschli (ruing). It's all right. Major. I'm the 
chocolate cream soldier. {Petkoff and Sergiui are 
equally attonithed.) The gracious young lady saved my 
life by giving me chocolate creams when I was starvinff 
— shall I ever forget their flavour ! My late friend Stoix 
told yon the story at Peerot I was the fugitive. 

Petkoff. You! {He gatpt.) Sergius: do you re- 
member how those two women went on this morning when 
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we mentioned it? (Sergtu* imUet cgnicaltjf. Petkoff 
confronit Ratna teverely.') You're a nice yovmg wom- 
an, aren't you? 

Raina {bitterlif'). Major Saranoff has changed hia 
mind. And when I wrote that on the photograph, I did 
not know that Captain Bluntschli waa married. 

Bluntschli (tducA ttariUd — protettitig veKemently). 
I'm not married. 

Raina {wtih deep reproach). Yon said yon were. 

BcutiTBcaLi. I did not. I positively did not. I never 
was married in my life. 

PcTKorF {exiuperated). Raina: wOl you kindly in- 
form mc, if I am not asking too moch, which gentleman 
yon are engaged to? 

Raina. To neither of them. This young lady (tn- 
troducing Louka, mho face$ them all proudly) is the 
object of Major Saranoff's affections at present. 

PaxKOfF. Louka! Are you mad, Sergius? Why, 
this girl's engaged to Nicola. 

Nicola (coming forteard). I beg yonr pardon, sir. 
There Is a mistake. Louka is not engaged to me. 

Petkoff. Not engaged to you, yon sconndrel ! Why, 
yoa had twenty-five levas from me on the day of yonr 
betrothal; and she had that gilt bracelet from Miss 

Nicola (mifA cool auction). We gave it out so, air. 
But it was only to give Lonka protedjcm. She had a 
soul above her station; and I have been no more than 
her confidential servant. I intend, as you know, sir, to 
set up a shop later on in Sofea; and I look forward to 
her cnstom and recommendation should she marry into 
the nobility. (He goes out tvith impressive ditcretioa, 
leaving them all ttaring after him.) 

Petkoff (breaJiing the silence). Well, I am — hm! 

Sbhoiub. This is either the finest heroism or the 
most crawling baseness. Which Is it, Blnntschli ? 
Bluntschu. Never mind whether it's heroism or 
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buenesa. Nicola's the ablest man I've met in Bulgaria. 
Ill make him manager of a hotel if he can speak Fren<i 
and Gennan. 

LouKA {luddenly breaking out at Sergiiu'). I have 
been insulted b; everyone here. You set them the ex- 
ample. You owe me an apology. {Sergiui immediatelg, 
liJce a repeating clock of which the ipring hat been 
touched, begin* to fold hit arvu.) 

BmiaTSCHLi (before he can tpeak). It's no ose. He 
never apologises. 

LousA. Not to jaa, his equal and bis enemy. To - 
me, his poor servant, he will not refuse to apologise. 

Sbbsius {approvinglg). You are right (He bend* ' 
hit knee in hit grandett inanner.) Forgive me! 

LouKA. I forgive you. (She timidly givet him her 
hand, ivhick he kittet.") That touch makes me your 
affianced wife. 

Sbrqidb (tpringing up). Ah, I forgot that! 

LoTTKA (coldly'). You can withdraw if yon like. 

ScRoics. Withdraw! Never! Yon belong to me! 
(He putt hit arm about her and dramt her to him.) 

(Catherine comet in and find* Louka in Sergiut** 
arvtt, and all the rett gasing at them in bewildered atttm- 
iikment.') 

Cathxrink. What does this mean ? (Sergiut releatet 
Louka.') 

Petkoff. Well, my dear, it appears that Sergios is 
going to marry Louka instead of Baina. (She it about 
to break out indignantly at htm: he ttopt her by ex- 
claiming tettily.) Don't blame me: I've nothing to do 
with it. (^e retreatt to the tlooe.) 

Cathikine. Marry Louka! Sergius: you are bound 
by your word to us ! 

Sbbqius (folding hit arm*). Nothing binds me. 

Bluntschli (much pleated by thit piece of common 
lente). Saranoff: your hand. My congrstuUtions. ' 
These heroics of yours have their practical side after alL 
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(To Louka.) Gracious young lady: ti>e best wishes of 
s good Republican! {He kittei her ha»d, to Baitu^t 
great ditgutt.') 

Cathebihe (Jhreateninglg'). Looka: you have been 
telling stories. 

LouKA. I have done Raina no harm. 

Catherine {haughlUy). Raina! (JZaina U equaUg 
)indigtiant at the libertg.') 

I Locxa. I have a right to call her Raina: she calls 
' me Louka. I told Major Saranoff she would never marry 
him if the Swiss gentleman came back. 

Bluntbchli (^lurprited). Hallo! 

Louka (fuming to Raina). I thought 700 were 
fonder of him than of Sergius. You know best whether 
I was right 

Bluntbchli, What nonsense! I assure you, my 
dear Major, my dear Madame, the gracious yooog lady 
simply saved my life, nothing else. She never cared two 
straws for me. Why, bless my heart and soul, look at 
the young lady and look at me. She, rich, young, beau- 
tiful, with her imagination full of fairy princes and noble 
natures and cavalry charges and goodness knows what! 
And I, a commonplace Swiss soldier who hardly knows 
what a decent life is after fifteen years of barracks and 
battles — a vagabond — a man who has spoiled all his 
chances in life through an incurably romantic dispaatioB 

Sbroiub (_rtarting a* if a needle hat pricked him and 
interrupting Bluntichli in incredulous amaBement"). Ex- 
cuse me, Bluntschli: what did you say had spoiled your 
chances in life? 

Bluntschli (promptly'). An incurably romantic dis- 
position. I ran away from home twice when I was a 
boy. I went into the army instead of into my father's 
business. I climbed the balcony of this house when a 
man of srase would have dived into the nearest cellar, I 
came sneaking back here to have another look at the 
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yonng lady when any otber man of my age would have 
sent flie coat back 

Petkoff. My coat ! 

Bluntschli. — Yes: that's the coat I mean — would 
hare sent it back and gone quietly home. Do you sup- 
pose I am the sort of fellow a young girl falls in love 
with? Why, look at our ages! I'm thirty-fonr: I don't 
suppose the youug lady is much over aeveuteeik (TAt* 
ettimate producet a marked teniatian, all the reit tam- 
ing and ttaring at one another. He proceed* innocentli/.') 
All that adventure which was life or death to me, was 
only a schoolgirl's game to her — chocolate creams and 
hide and seek. Here's the proof ! (_He takes the 
photograph from the table.') Now, I ask you, would 
a woman who took the affair seriously have sent me this 
and written on it: " Raina, to her chocolate cream sol- 
dier — a souvenir?" (He exhiinti the photograph tri- 
nmphantly, at if it tettled the matter beyond all po»- 
tSfility of refutation.) 

Petkofp. That's what I was looking for. How the 
deuce did it get there? 

Slvhtschia (to Baina complacently). I have put 
everything right, I hope, gracious young lady! 

Baika (in uncontrollable ve^eation). I quite agree 
with your aecount of yourself. You are a romantic idiot. 
{Blunttchli it unipeakably taken aback.) Next time I 
hope you will know the difference between a schoolgirl of 
seventeen and a woman of twenty^three. 

B1.UNT8CHI.1 (ttupefied). Twenty-three! (She tnapt 
the photograph contemptuoutlif from kit hand; teart it 
acTOit; and thromt the piecet at hit feet.) 

SKnoirs (mith grim enjoyment of Blunttckli't ditcom- 
fiture). Blnntschli: my one last belief is gone. Your 
saga^ty is a fraud, like all the other things. You have 
less sense than even I have. 

Bluntschli (overn>hetmed). Twenty-three! Twen- 
ty-three!! (He contidert.) Hm! (Smftly making up 
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Am mind.') In that case, Msjor Petkoff, I be^ to pro- 
pose ioTvaailj to become a snitor for your daughter's 
bond, in place of Major Saranoff retired. 

Bain A. Yon darel 

Bldntbchli. If yon were twenty^-Aiee wLen yoo 
said those things to me tbia afternoon^ I sball take tbem 
seriously. 

Catherine {loftilg polite). I doubt, air, wbetber yon 
quite realize either my daaghter's position or tbat of 
Major Sergins Saranoff, whose place yon propose to 
take. The Fetkoffs and the Saranoffs are known as the 
richest and most important families in the country. Our 
position is almost historical: we can go back for nearly 
twenty years. 

Petkoff. Oh, never mind tbat, Catherine. (To 
Bluntschli.) We shoold be most happy, Blnntschli, if 
it were only a question of yonr position; but bang it, 
yon know, Baina is accnstomcd to a very comfortable 
establishment. Sergins keeps twenty horses. 

Bluntschli. But what on earth is the use of twenty 
borses ? Why, it's a circus. 

Catherine (teverelg). My daughter, sir, is accus- 
tomed to a first-rate stable. 

Raina. Hush, mother, yon're making me ridiculous. 

Bldmtschli. Oh, well, if it comes to a question of 
an establishment, here goes! (He goei impetuoutlg to 
the table and teteei the papert in the blue envelope.) 
How many borsea did you say ? 

Seboius. Twenty, noble Switzer! 

Bluhtschi-l I have two hnndred borsea. (They are 
amased.) How many carriages? 

SBRGins. Three. 

Bldntschll I have seventy. Twenty-four of tb^n 
will bold twelve inside, besides two on the box, without 
counting the driver and conductor. How many table- 
cloths have you? 

Sergius. How the deuce do I know? 
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B1.11NT8CHU. Have yoa four thousand? 

SSKOICB. No. 

Bluntschll I hare. I have nine thousand six fauD' 
dred pairs of sheets and blankets, with two thousand four 
bondred cider-down quilts, I have ten thousand knives 
and forks, and the same quantity of dessert spoons. I 
have six hundred servants. I have six palatial estab- 
lishments, besides two livery stables, a tea garden 
and a private house. I have four medals for distin- 
guished services; I have the rank of an officer and the 
standing of a gentleman; and I have three native -lan- 
guages. Show me any man in Bulgaria that can offer as 

PcTKOFF (mtA ehildith ame). Are yoa Emperor of 
Switzerland ? 

r Bluntschli. My rank is the highest known in Swit- 
zerland: I'm a free ciliaen. 

\ Cathkhine. Then Captain Bluntschli, since you are 
my daughter's choice, I shall not stand in the way of 
her happiness. {Petlcoff it about to tpeak.) That is 
Major Fetkoff's feeling also. 

PxTKorF. Oh, I shall be only too glad. Two hun- 
dred horses ! Whew ! 

Sehoids. What says the lady? 

Raina (pretending to $ulk). The lady says that he 
can keep his tablecloths and his omnibuses. I am not 
here to be sold to the highest bidder. 

Bluntschli. I won't take that answer. I appealed 
to yon as a fugitive, a beggar, and a starving man. You 
accepted me. You gave me your bond to kiss, your bed 
to sleep in, and your roof tr ihelter me 

Raina {intemtpting Attn.] I did not give them to the 
Emperor of Switzerland ! 

Bluntschll That's just what I say. {He catcket 
her hand qutckl]/ and loolet her ttratght in the face at he 
addt, with confident mattery). Now tell us who yon did 
give them to. 
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Raina (luecumbing with a thy ntile). To m; choco- 
late cieam soldier ! 

Bluktbchli (ffilA a bojfi$h laugh of delight). 
Tbat'Il do. Thank yon. {Looka at hU watch and ntd- 
denlg becomei butitteuUke.) Time's np, MajoF. You've 
maoaged those regiments so veil that yon are sure to 
be asked to get rid of some of the Infantry of the Tee- 
mok dirision. Send them home by vay of Lom Palanka. 
SaranofF: don't get married until I come back: I shall 
be here punctually at five in the evening on Tuesday fort- 
night. Gracious ladies — good evening, (He maket them 
a militarg bow, and goes.) 

Sergius. WhAtaman! What « man! 
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CANDIDA 



ACT I 

A fine October morning in the norths emt *t<(>i(riu .of 
London, a vatt dUtrict many milet anay from the Lon- 
don ofSiayfair and St. Jamet'i, much leit known there 
than the Parti of the R»e de Rivali and the Champt 
Elyteea, and much leti narrorv, equalid, fetid and airlett 
in ite tlumt; ttrong in comfortable, protperout middle 
clatM life; aide Hreeted; myriad-populated; well-served 
mith ugly iron urinalt. Radical clubt, tram linet, and a 
perpetual ttream of yellow can; enjoying in its main 
thoroughfares the luxury of grast-grown " front gar- 
dens," untrodden by the foot of man save as to the path 
from the gate to the hall door; but blighted by an in-\ 
tolerable monotony of miles and mSes of graceless,) 
characterless brich houtet, blacJc iron railings, stony pave- 
ments, slaty roofs, and respectably ill' dressed or dis- 
reputably poorly dressed people, quite accuttomed to the 
place, and mostly plodding about somebody else's work, 
which they would not^do if^ey themselves could help 
it. The 'little energy and eagerness that crop up shew 
themselves in eocleney cupidity and business " push." 
Even the policeman and the chapels are not infrequent 
enough to break the monotony. The sun is shining cheer- 
fully; there is no fog; and though the smoke effectually 
prevents anything, whether face* and hands or bricks 
and mortar, from locking fresh and clean, it is not 
hanging heavily enough to trouble a Londoner. 

Thu desert of unattractiveness has it* oasts. Near the 
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outer end of the Hackneg Road ie a park of S17 acret, 
fenced in, not by railingt, bat by a teooden ptUing, and 
containing plenty of greentnard, treet, a lake for batk- 
ert, fioTDtr bedt with Ike fiomert arranged carefully in 
pattern* bg the admired cockney art of carpet gardening 
and a tandpit, imported from the teande for the delight 
of the children, bat tpeedUy deeerted on itt becoming a 
natural vermin preserve for all the petty fauna of Kingt- 
land. Hackney and Hoxtan. A banditand, an unfinitked 
forum for religiaue, anti-religioui and political oratora, ' 
cricket pitchet, a gymnatiunt, and an old fashioned ttone 
kiotk are among iti attraction: Wherever the proepect 
M bounded by tree* or riting green grounds, it ii a 
pleasant place. Where the ground *tretcke$ flat to the 
grey palingt, with brick* and mortar, *ky tign*, crowded 
chimney* and *moke beyond, the proepect make* it 
deeolate and tordid. 

The bett viem of Victoria Park it from the front irJn- 
dow of St. Domi^ic'^- Parsonaf^e, from mhich not a 
tingle chimney it vitible. THe parionage it a temi- 
detacked villa ntith a front garden and a porch. Fititor* 
go up the flight of ttept to the porch: tradeepeople and 
member* of the family go down by a door under the 
ttept to the basement, with a breakfatt room, uted for 
all meal*,.j/t front, and the kitchen at the back. Vp- 
ttairt, on tRelevel of the hidl door, it the drawing-room, 
tviih itt large plate gla** nindow looking' on the park. 
Jn thit'^oom, the only sitting-room that ^can be tpared 
from the children and the family mealt, the parton, the 
Reverend Jamet Mavor Morell doet hit work. He i* 
sitting in a strong round backed revolving chair at the 
right hand end of a long table, tvhich stand* across the 
windom, so that he can cheer himself mith the vien> of 
the park at hi* elbote. At the opposite end of the table, 
adjoining it, is a little table only half the width of the 
other, milh a typewriter on it. His typist i* sitting at 
thi* machine, teith her back to. the mindon. The large 
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table U Uttered Ktth pamphUti, jottmaU, letter!, nettt 
of dranert, an office diarj/, pottage scalu and the like. A 
tpare chair for vititori having batiiiett with the parton 
ii in the middle, turned to hit end. Within reach of hit 
hand it a ttalkmery cote, and a cabinet photograph im 
^ a frame. Behind hm the right hand nail, reeetted ahotie 
the ^replace, it fitted nith bookthelvei, an lehich an 
adept eye can meature the parton't divinity and catuittrv 
iy a complete »et of Browning't poemt and Maurice i 
Theological Ettayt, and guett at hit politict from a 
yellow backed Progrett and Poverty, Fabian Euayt, a 
Dream of John Ball, Marx't Capit^, and half a dozen 
other lite racy landmarKt'tn Socialism. Opposite Tiiin or 
the left, near the typewriter, is the door. Further damn 
the room, opposite the fireplace, a boakcate ttandt on a 
cellaret, with a tofa near it. There it a generous fire 
burning; and the hearth, mith a comfortable armchair and 
a japanned flower painted coal scuttle at one tide, a 
miniature chair for a boy or girl on the other, a nicely 
vamithed wooden mantelpiece, with neatly moulded 
thelvet, iiny_ bits of mirror let into the panels, and a 
travelling clock in a leather case (^the inevitable wed- 
ding pretent'), and on the wall above a large autotype 
of the chief figure in . Titian's Fir^n o f the Assumption, 
it very inviting. Altogether the room it the room of a^i 
good housekeeper, vanquithed, at far at the table » con-j 
cemed, by an untidy man, but elsewhere mistrest of the 
situation. The furniture, in its ornamental aspect, be- 
tray* the style of the advertised " drawing-room suite " 
of the pushing lubttrban furniture dealer; but there it 
nothing uteleai or pretentious in the room. The paper 
and panelling are dark, throwing the big cheery win- 
daw and the park outside into strong relief. 

The Reverend James Mavor Morell is a Christian So- 
aaiil^^^X/gJIgan of the Church of England, ana an 
active member of the Guild of St. Matthew and the 
ChrttttgnJSaeial^ Union. A vigorous, genial, popular man 
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of forty, Tobtut and goodlooking, fmU of energy, mtk 
pleatant, hearty, contiderate manner*, and a lonnd, unaf- 
fected coke, which ' he vet with the clean, athletic 
articulation of a practited orator, and with a wide range 
and perfect command of expretiian. He it a firit rate 
clergyman, able to *ay tehat he likeg to whom he liket, 
to lecture people without letting him*elf up againtt them, 
to impose hi* authority on them without- humiliating them, 
and to interfere in their butinetf without impertinence. 
Hit well tpring of tpiritual enthutiatm and tympathetie 
emotion hat never run dry for a moment: he ttUl eatt 
and tleep* heartily enough to win the daily battle 
between exhauttioa and recuperation triumphantlif. 
Withal, a great baby, pardonably vain of kit powert and 
uncontcioutly pleated t»Hh himtelf. He hat a healthy 
complexion, a goad forehead, with the browt tomewhot 
blunt, and the eyei bright and eager, a mouth retolute, 
but not particularly weU cut, and a tubttantial note, with 
the mobile, spreading nottritt of the dramatic orator, but, 
like all hit featuret, void of tubtlety. 

The typitt. Mitt Proserpine Gamctt, it a britk little 
woman of about 30, of the lower middle clats, neatly 
but cheaply dretted in a black merino tkirt and a blouse, 
rather pert and quick of tpeeck, and not very civil in 
her manner, but tentitive and affectionate. She it clat' 
tering away butily at her machine mh^t Morell opent 
the latt of hit moming't letter*. He realizet ilt con- 
tentt with a comic groan of detpair, 

Prosbbpine. Another lecture? 

MoRELL. Yes. The Hoxton Freedom Grot^ want me 
to address them on Sunday morning (great emphatis on 
" Sunday," thit being ike usreatonable part of the 
butinett). What are they? 

Proserpine. Commimiat ADarcbtsts, I think. 

MoRELL. Jnst like Anarchists not to know that they 
can't have a parson on Sunday! Tell them to come to 
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ehorch if the; want to hear me: it will do them good. 
Saj I can only come on Mondays apd Thursdays. Have 
yoa the diary there? 

PROiBRPiNE (faking up the diary). Yes. 

MoHBLL. Have I any lecture on for next Monday i 

Proserpine {referring to diary). Tower Hamlets 
Radical Club. 

MoBEi,!.. Well, Thursday then? 

Proserpine. English Land Restoration League. 

MoRELL. What next? 

Pboheopine. Guild of St. Matthew on Monday. In- 
dependent Labor Party, Greenwich Branch, on Thurs- 
day. Monday, Social-Democratic Federation, MUe End 
Branch. Thursday, first ConfirmatnMi class — {Itnpa- 
tienily.) Oh, I'd better tell them you can't come. 
They're only half a dozen ignorant and conceited coater- 
f^iooire ra without five shillings between them. 

MoRELi. (amuied'). Ah ; but you see they're near rela- 
tives of mine. Miss Gamett. 

Proserpine (^itaring at him). Relatives of yours! 

MoRELi.. Yes: we have the same father — in HeaveD. , 

Proserpine (relieved). Oh, is that all? 

MoRELL (tvith a tadnett which u a luxuri/ to a man 
whote voice exprettet it to finely). Ah, you don't be- 
lieve it. Everybody says it: nobody believes it — ^nobody. 
(Britklif, getting back to burinett.) Well, well! Come, 
Miss Proserpine, can't yon find a date for the costers? 
What about the 25th?: that was vacant the day before 
yesterday. 

Pbobespink {referring to diary). Engaged — ^c Fa- 
bian jSociety. 

" MoHELL. Bother the Fabian Society! Is the 28th 
gone, too? 

Proserpine. City dinner. You're invited to dine 
widi the Founder's Company, 

MoRELL. That'll do; I'll go to the Hozton Group of 
Freedom instead. {She enteri the engagement in tilence. 
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with implae<Me dUparagement of the HoxUm AnarchUta 
in eeerg line of her face. MoreU hunt* open the cover 
of a copy of The Church Reformer, »hich hat come 
bjf pott, and gloneet through Mr. Stewart Hendlam't 
leader and the Guild of St. Matthew newt. Theie pro- 
I ceedingt are pretently enlivened by the appearance of 
\ Morell't curate, the Se verend Aletander Mill, a young 
j^ gentleman gathered Syifforelt from the neareit Vnt- 
^ vcreity Settlement, whither he bad come from Oxford to 
gite the eait end of London the benefit of hit univertiiy 
training. He it a conceitedly toell inientioned, enthun- 
attic, immature perion, toith rtothing poiitivelg unbear- 
able about him except a habit of ipeaking with hit lipt 
carefully cloted for half an inch from each comer, a 
finicking articulation, and a Met of horribly corrupt 
vowelt, notably am for o, thii being hit chief meant of 
bringing Oxford refinement to bear on Hv>hney vul- 
garity. MoreU, whom he hat won over by a doglike de- 
votion, lookt up indulgently from The Church Seformer 
at he etttert, and remarkt') Well, Lezy ! Late again, as 

LEry,, I'm afraid so. I wish I could get up in the 
morning. 

MoRZLL (exulting in hie own energy') . Ha ! ha ! 
(Whimtically.) Wateh and pi-ay, Lexyiwatch and pray. 

LsxY. I know. {Biting wittily to the occcuion.) 
But how can I watch and pray when I am asleep? Isn't 
that BO, Miss Proaay? 

Proserpine {tharply). Miss Gamett, if you please. 

LxzT. I beg your pardon — Miss GametL 
^ pROSERFiNB. YoaVe got to do all the work to-day. 

Leiy. Why? 

pROSERPiKZ. Never mind why. It will do yea good 
"^ earn yonr supper before yon eat it, for once in a way, 
as I do. Come: don't dawdle. You should hare been 
off on yonr rounds half an honr ago. 

Lext (perplexed). Is she in canieat^ Morell? 
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MoKKLL (in the higheit tptritt — kit egea dancing'). 
Yes. I am going to dawdle to-day. 

Lbzy. You! Yoq don't know how. 

MoRELL {heartily). Ha! ha! Don't I? I'm going'^, 
to haTe this day all to myself — or at least the forenoon. ; 
My wife's coming back: she's dne here at 11 -.iS. 

Lkxt {aurpriied). Coming back already — with the 
children? I thought they were to stay to the end of the 
month. 

MoRELL. So they are: she's only coming np for two 
days, to get some flannel things for Jimmy, and to see 
how we're getting on without her. 

Lezy {anxioutlg). Bat, my dear Morell, if what 
Jimmy and Finffy bad was scarlat ina, do yon think it 
wise 

MoRKLL. . Scarlatina ! — mbbisfa, German measles. I 
brought it (into the honse myself from the Fycroft Street <^ 
School. A parson is like a doctor, my boy: he mnst face 
infection as a soldier most face ballets. (He riiet and 
clapa Le^y on the thoulder.) Catch the measles if you 
can, Lezy: shell nnrse yonj and what a piece of Inck 
that will be for yon ! — eh ? 

Liixy {tmiling Kneatiiy). It's so hard to miderstand 
yon about Mrs, Morell . 

MoRBLL (tenderly). Ah, my boy, get married — get ■ 
married to a good woman; and then you'll understand. 
That's a foretaste of what will be best in the Kingdom 
of Heaven we are trying to establish on earth. That 
will core you of dawdling. An honest man feels that he 
mast pay Heaven for every hour of happiness with a 
good spell of hard, tmselfish work to make others happy. 
We have no more ri^t to consume happiness without 
producing it than to consume wealth withoot producing 
it. Get a wife like my Candida; and you'll always be Vf. 
in arrear with yonr repayment. 

(He palt Lexy affectionately on the back, and u leav- 
ing the room nhen Lexy ealU to kirn.) 
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LxxT. Oh, wait a bit: I forgot. {Morell )udU and 
turn* nitk the door knob in kU hand.) Yoat father-in- 
law is coming nAmd to see you. {MoreU tKutt the door 
iigttiH, with a complete change of manner.') 

MoKKLL {turprited and not pleased). Mr- Bmrne saf 

Lext. Yes. I passed him In the park, argoiag ttitb 
somebody. He gave me good da; and asked me to let 
you know that he was coming. 

MoKi:i.i. (half incredulout). But he hasn't called 
here for — I may almost say for years. Are yon sure, 
Lezy? Yoa're not joking, are yon? 

L^jrr {eamewtly). No, sir, really. 

MoHELL {thoughtfully). Hm! Time for him to take 
another look at Candida before she grows out of his 
knowledge. (^He retignt himself to the ittenitaUe, and 
goes Out. Lexy looks after him nith beaming, foolish.^ 
teorship.) 

Lbxt. What a good man ! What a thoroagh, loving 
Bonl he is ! 

(He takes Morell's place at the table, maiking himself 
very comfortable as he takes out a cigaret.) 

Phoberpihe {impatiently, pulling the letter she hat 
been marking at off the typewriter and ftdding it). Ob, 
B man oaght to be able to be fond of his wife without 
making a fool of himself abont her, 

Lxzr (tkocked). Oh, Miss Prossy! 

PROSBBPINE (rising busily and coming to the station' 
ery case to get an envelope, in mhich the enclose* the 
letter at the speaks). Candida here, and Candida there, 
and Candida everywhere ! (She lickt the envelope.) It's 
enough to drive anyone out of their senses (thump- 
j tng the envelope to make it ttick) to hear a perfectly 
commonplace woman raved aixtut in that absurd manner 
merely becanse she's got good hair, and a tolerable figure. 

Lkxv (with reproachful gravity). I think her ei- 
"■^tremely beautiful. Miss Garnett. (He takes the photo- 
graph ups looks at it; and addt, with even greater im- 
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prettivenett) Extremely beantifnl. How fine her 
eyes are! 

Pboserpine. Her eyes are not a bit better than mine 
— now! (He putt down the photograph and itarei 
at ffterelv at her"). And yon know very well that you 
think me dowdy and second rate enough. 

LxzT (riting majetticallg). Heaven forI$id that I 
should think of any of God's creatures in such a way! 
{He move* riifflg mvay from her acrott the room to the 
neighbourhood of the booJccate.) 

Proserpine. Thank you. That's very nice and com- 
forting. 

Le2y (laddened by her d epravit fi). I bad no idea 
yon had any feeling against MrsTldorell. 

Proserpine {xndigTumilif). I have no feeling against 
her. She's very nice, very good-hearted:' I'm very fond 
of her and c&n appreciate her real qualities far better 
than any man can. (_He shake* hit head tadly and turn* 
to the bookcase, looking along the shelves for a volume. 
She follows him with intense pepperiness.) You don't 
believe me? {He turns and faces her. She pounces at 
him with spitfire energy.) You think I'm jealous. Oh, 
what a profound knowledge of the human heart you have, 
Mr. Lexy Mill ! How well you know' the wealuieMes of 
Woman, don't you,' It most be so nice to be a man and 
have a fine penetrating inte llect instead & f tTi°-° "-it- 
tions like ua, and to know that the reason we don't share 
joVTMiioroxiB delusions is that we're all jealous of one 
another! (She abandons him with a toss of her shoul- 
der*, and crosses to the fire to warm her hand*,) 

I^XY. Ah, if you women only bad the same clue to 
Man's strength tbat you have to bis weakness. Miss 
Prossy, there would be no Woman Question. 

Pbosehpime {over her shoulder, as she stoops, holding 
her hands to the blaze). Where did you hear Motell say 
that? You didn't invent it yourself : you're not clever 
enough. 
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Lext. That's quite true. I am not ashamed of owing 
him that, as I owe him so maay other spiritaal troths. 
He said It at the aimoal conference of the Women's 
Liberal Federation. Allow me to add that though the; 
didn't appreciate it, I, a mere man, did. {He tunu to 
the boakcate agam, hoping that thi* mag Itave ker 
cruthed.) 

Fhosbrpinb (^patting her hair tfraight at the little 
panel of mirror in the mantelpiece). Well, when yon 
talk to me, give me your own ideas, such as they are, 
and not bis. Yon never cat a poorer figure than when 
you are trying to imitate him. 

Lext {ttung), I try to follow his. example, not to 
imitate bim. _. ■'' 

V PitoBEBPiitrB (coming at him agmn on her way hack to 
her work). Yea, yon do: yo^ imitate him. Why do 
you tuck your nmbrella under your left arm instead of 
carrying it in your hand like anyone else? Why do yon 
walk witb your chin stuck out before you, hurrying along 
with that eager look in your eyes — ^yon, who never gel 
op before half post nine in the morning? Why do yon 
say " knoaledge " in chnrcb, though you always say 
" knolledge " in private conversation ! Bah ! do you think 
r don't know? {She goet back to the typenriter.) 
Here, come and set about your work: we've wasted enoagb 
time for one morning. Here's a copy of the diary for 
to-day. (She handi him a memorandHm.) 

Lext {deeply offended). Thank you. (He taket if 
and ttandi at the table foith hit back to her, reading it. 
She begint to trantcribe her ihorthand note* on the type- 
writer without troubling hertelf about kit feelingt, Mr. 
. Burgett enters unannounced. He it a man of *wfjr. 
made coarte and tordid by the eompuUory telfithnett 
gf petty sammerce, and later on toftened into eluggtth 
btimpiwutnett by overfeeding and commercial succeti. 
A~VVig tt r , ign orant, guszling man, offentive and con- 
temptuout to people whote labor it cheav, retpectfui to 
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tpealth and rank, and quite tincere and tvUkout rancour 
or envf/ in both attitudes^ Finding him nitkout talent, ' 
the marld hat offered him no decently paid mark except . 
ignoble work, and he hat become in contequence, tome- 
mhtit hoggith. But he ha$ no lutpicion of tkit himtelf, 
and honettly regard* hit commercial protperity at the 
■ inevitable and tocially wholetome triuvtph of the ability, 
induttry, threwdnett and experience in butinett of a 
man mho in private it eatygoing, affectionate and humor- 
outlg coavival to a fault. Corporeally, he it a podgy 
man, tvith a tquare, clean thaiSen'face'and a tquare Eeard 
under hit chin; dutt colored, niih a patch of grey in the 
centre, and tmall watery blue eyet mith a plaintively 
tentimental exprettion, which he trantfert eatily to hit 
voice by hit habit of pompautly intoning hit tentencet,) 

Burgess {ttopptng on the threthold, and looking 
rtmnd). They told me tit. Morell was here, 

Pbosxrfime (jiting). He's npstairs. I'll fetch him 
for yon. 

BuROKBs (^ttaring booritkly at her). You're not the 
same young lady as K^^e^lo typewrite for him? 

PROflBRPiNi:. No. 

BusGXBs (attenting') . No: she was young-er. (Mttt 
Gamett ttolidly ttaret at him; then goet out with greBt 
dignity. He receive* thit quite obtutely, and crostet to 
the hearth-rug, where he turnt aniKpreadt himtelf n>ith 
hit back to the fire.) Startin' on your rounds, Mr. Mill? 

Lzzv (folding hit paper and pocketing it). Yes: I 
must be off presently. 

BcRQEN {momentoutly). Doa't let me detaija yon, 
Mr. Mill. What I come about is private betweeu me 
and Mr, Morell. 

IjEzr {huffily). I have no iotentioii of intmding, I 
am snre, Mr. Burgess. Good morning. 

BuROBss (patronizingly). Ob, good morning to yon. 
(Morell reiumt at Lexy it making for the door,) 

MoRKLL (to Lexy). Off to work? 
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Lxxr. Yes, sir. 

MoRELL (potting him affeeiionaUlg on the shoatder). 
Take my silk handkerchief and wrap your throat ap. 
There's a cold wind. Away with yoa. 

{Lesy brightent up, and goe* out,) 

BusoEBB. Spoiiin' y.our curates, as iian'l, James. 
Good momia'. When L^y a man, an' 'is livin' depen's 
on me, I keep him in lus place. 

AIoRELL {rather ihortly). 1 always keep my curates 

^ in their places as my helpers and comrades. If yon get 

as much work ont of yonr clerks and wardioasemen as I 

do out of my curates, yon mnst be getting rich pretty 

fast. Will you take your old chair ? 

{He pointM mith curt anthorUg to the amt chair betide 
the fireplace; then takes the spare chair from the table 
and eitt down in front of Burgett.) 

BuRSEss {mitJwut vioving). Just the same as hever, 

MoRELL. When you last called — ^it was about three 
years ago, I think — you said the same thing a little more 
frankly. Your exact words then were : " Just as big 
a fool as ever, James? " 

BuROEss (soothingly'). Well, perhaps I dM; but 
(with conciliatory cheerfulness) I meant no offence by 
it. A clorgyman is pririleged to be a bit of a fool, 
you know; it's on'y becomin' in his profession that he 
should. Anyhow, I come here, not to rake up hold dif- 
ferences, but to let bygones be bygones. (Suddenly 
becoming very solemn, and approaching Morell.) 
James: three year ago, you done me a hill torn. You 
done me hoot of a contrac'; an' when I gev yon 'arsh 
words in my nat'ral disappointment, you turneft^^y 
daughrter again me. Well, I've come to act the part of 
a Cherischin. (Offering his hand.) I forgive you, 
James. 

Morell (starting up). Confound your impudence! 

Bdrgesb (retreating, ntUh almost lachrymose depreca- 
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tion of thu treatmenf). Is that becomln' langnag<, foF 
a ~l^iirgymtui, James? — and you so paitic'lar, too? 

MoRELL (&olZy). No, sir, it is not becomiug langbage 
for a clergyman. I used the wrong word. I should have 
said damn your impudence: that's what St. Pan!, ow any 
honest priest would have said to yon. Do you ti>>nk I 
have forgotten that tender of yours for the contract to 
supply clothing to the workhouse? 

BuBOESB (in a paroxi/tm of public ipirit). I acted 
in the interest oflBe ratepayers, James. It was the 
lowest tender: you can't deny that. 

MoRELL. Yes, the lowest, because you paid worse^ ' 
wages than any other employer — starvation wages — aye, 
worse than starvation wages — to the women who made 
the clothing. Your wages would have driven them to the 
streets to keepJbedy and soul together, (Getting angrier 
and angrier.') Those women were my parishioners. I 
shamed the Guardians out of accepting your tender: I 
shamed the ratepayers out of letting them do it : I shamed 
everybody but you. (Boiling over.) How dare you, sir, 
come here and offer to forgive me, and talk about your^ 
daughter, and 

BoROBss. Easy, James, easy, easy. Don't git hinto 
a fluster about noUiink. I've howned I was wrong. 

MoRELi, (fuming about). Have you? I didn't hear 
you. 

BusGEBS. Of course I did. I hown it now. Come: I 
harsk your pardon for the letter I wrote you. Is that 



MoRKLL (tnappittg hit fingert). That's nothing. 
Have yon raised the wages? 

BuROEBS (triumphantly). Yes. *^ 

MoRZLl. (stopping dead). What! 

Burgess (unctuoittM. I've turned a moddle hem- Tf 
ployer. I d<mf hemploy no women now: they're all 
sacked; and the work is done by machinery. Not a j 
man 'as less than sixpence a Aour; and the sailed 'ands ' 
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gits the Trade Union rate. (Proudly.) What 'are yoa to 
■ Bay to me now? 

MoRELL {overnihelmed). la it possible! Well, 
there's more joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth — (Goin^ to Burgett with an expiation of apologetic 
cordiality.) My dear Burgess, I moat heartily beg 
yonr pardon for my hard thoughts of yoa. (^Gratpt hi» 
hand.') And now, don't yon feel the better for the 
change? Come, confess, you're happier. Yon look 
happier. 

BuROEBB (rusftlls)- Well, p'raps I do. I s'pose I 

must, since yoa notice it At all events, I git my contrax 

asseppit (accepted) by the Connty Council. {Saeagelg.') 

They dussent 'ave nothink to do with me unless I paid 

l^/air wages — curse 'em for a parcel o' meddlin' fools! 

MoRXLL {dropping hi* hand, utterli/ diteouraged). 
/So that was why you raised the wages ! (He lits down 
^moodUg.) 

BuRQSHS (teverelg, in tpreading, mounting tones). 
Why else should I do it? What does it lead to bnt 
drink and fauppishness in workin* men? (He teatt him- 
telf magUterially in the eaty chair.) It's hall very well 
for you, James: it gits you hinto the papers and makes 
a great man of you; but you never think of the 'arm 
you do, puttin' money into the pockets of workin' men 
that they don't know 'ow to spend, and takin' it from 
^_pfiople that might be makin' a good huse on it 

MoBBU. {with a heavy tigh, tpeaking with cold polUe- 
neti). What is yonr business with me this morning? 
1 shall not pretend to believe that you are here merely 
out of family sentiment. 

BuBOESB (obttinatelg). Yes, I ham — just family 
sentiment and nothink else. 

MoRELL (with weary calm). I don't believe you! 

Burgess (riting threateningly). Don't say that to 
me again, James Mavor MorelL 

MoRKLL (unmoved). 111 say it jnst as often as may 
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be necessary to convince yon that it's tme. I don't be- 
lieve yon. 

BuHOBfls {caUapting into an abi/it of mounded feeU 
ing). Oh, well, if you're determined to be unfriendly, 
I e'pose I'd better go. {He movet relttctanili/ tomardi 
the door. Marell makes no lign. He Imgen,') I didn't 
bezpect to find a hnnforgiTin' spirit in yon, James. 
{Morell itili not retponding, he takes a fen more re- 
luctant ttept doorwardt. Then he cornea back irhtnin^.) 
We bnseter git on well enough, spite of onr different 
opinions. Why are you so changed to me? I give yon 
my word I come here in pyorr (pore) frenliness, not 
wishin' to be on bad terms witli my hown daughr- 
ter's 'asban'. Come, James: be a, Cheristhin and shake 
'ands. {He putt hit hand tentimentallg on Morell't 
shoulder.) 

MoRZLi. {looking up at him thovghtfalty'). Look 
here, Bnrgess. Do yon want to be as welcome here as yoa 
irere before yon lost that contract? 

BuBOsss. I do, James. I do — ftonest. 

MoRKLL. Then why don't yoa behave as yon did 
theoP 

Bdrokss {cautioutlg removing hi» hatid}. 'Ow d'y* 

MoRKLL. Ill toll yon. You thought me a yonng 
fool then. 

BimsBHs (c(Ki*tnyiy). No, I didn't, James. I 

MoBBLL {cutting him thort). Yes, yon did. And I 
thon^t yon an old scoundrel. 

BcRQBBs {matt vehementlt/ deprecating thit grots telf- 
aecusation on Morell't part"). No, yon didn't, James. 
Now yoa do yourself a hinjustice. 

MoRKLiu Yes, I did. Well, that did not prevent 
onr getting on very well together. God made yon what^ 
I call a sconndre) as he made me what yon call a fool.) 
{The effect of this obtervation on Bur gets it to remove 
the kegttone of his moral arch. He becomes bodilg 
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weoi, and, wtf& U* e^tt faced on AforvH jn a helplet* 
ttare, putt out hh hand apprekentively to balauce him- 
tetf, at if the floor had Muddenlg tloped ttnder him. 
Morell proceed* in the tame tone of quiet eonmclKHi.) 
It was not for me to quarrel with his handiwork in the 
one case more than in the other. So ]ong as yoa come 
here honestly as & self-respecting, thoro^[h, convinced 
Bcotmdrel, justifying yonr sconndrelism, and prond of it, 
you are welcome. But {and lum MareU't lone become* 
formidable; and he riiei and itrike* the back of the 
< chair for greater emphatia') I won't have you here 
; sniTelling about being a model employer and a converted 
> man when you're <mly an apostate wttk your coat turned 
foi the sake of a County CoffneB contract. (He nod* at 
him to enforce the point; then goei to the hearth-rug, 
where he take* up a comfortahlji commanding potition 
ivith hit back to the fire, and continue*") No: I like a 
man to be true to himself^ even in wickedness. Come 
inow: either take your hat and go; or else sit down and 
give me a good scoundrelly reason for wanting to be 
'friends with me. (Surge**, mkote emotion* have tub- 
tided tufjieientlji to he expretted by a dazed grin, i» 
relieved bi/ thi* concrete propotition. He pondert it for a 
moment, and then, tlowlg and vers modettly, ait* down 
in the chair Morell ha* jutt left.) That's ri^t. Now, 
out with it 

BuRBESB (chuckling in tpite of hinuelf). Well, yon 
are a queer bird, James, and no mistake. But (almott 
enthtttiatticallg') one camt 'elp likin' you; besides, as I 
said afore, of course one don't take aU a clorgyman says 
seriously, or the world conldn't go on. Conld it now? 
(He compote* himtelf for graver diteourte, and turning 
hit eye* on Morell proceed* with duU lerioutne*!.') Well, 
I don't mind tellin' yon, since it's joar wish we should be 
free with one another, that I did tUnk yon a bit of 
a fool once; but I'm beginnin' to think that p'r'^w I 
was be'ind ibe times a bit -u 
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MoRELL (delighted). AhaJ Yoa're finding that ont 
at laat, are yon? 

BcRQEM {portentotulg). Yes, times 'as changed 
mor'n I could a tjetevetf. Five yorr (year) ago, no sen- 
eible man would a thought o' taldn' up with yonr ideas. 
I bused to wonder you was let preach at all. Why, I 
know a clergyman that 'as bin kep' hoot of his job 
for yorrs by the Bishop of London, although the pore 
feller's not a bit more religions than you are. But 
to-day. If henyone was to offer to bet me a thonsan' 
poun' that youll end by bein' a bishop yourself, I 
shooldn't venture to take the bet. You and yore crew 
are gettin' hinfluential: I can see that. Theyll 'ave 
to give yon something someday, if it's only to stop 
yore mouth. You 'ad the right instinc' arter all, James:\ 
the line you took is the payin' line in the long ran fur I 
a man o' yonr sort. 

MoRKLL {decitiveli/ — offering hit hand'). Shake 
hands, Bnrgess. Now yon're talking honestly. I don't 
think they'll make me a bishop; but if they do, I'll in- 
troduce you to the biggest jobbers I can get to come to 
my dinner parties. 

BuBGKSs (who hat rt*en with a theepith grin and ac- 
cepted the hand of friendthip). Yon will 'ave your 
j<^, James. Our quarrel's made np now, isn't it? 

A Woman's Voick. Say yes, James. 

Startled, they turn quickly and find that Candida hat 
jutt come in, and ia looking at them mith an amuted 
maternal indvlgence tvhich it her characterittie expret- 
tion. She it a woman of 33, well built, well nourithed, * 
likely, one guettet, to become matronly later on, but now 
quite at her best, with the double charm of youth and 
motherhood. Her wayt are thote of a woman who hat 
'ound that the can almayt manage people by engaging 
their affection, and who doet to frankly and tTUttnctively 
mthoat the tmalleit temple. So far, the it like any 
other pretty woman who it jutt clever enough to make 
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the ino*t of her texuai attractiont for triviaUg lelfith 
end*; bvi Candida't terene brom, courageout eget, and 
well let mouth and chin tignifg largeneii of mind and 
dignity of character to ennoble her cunning tn the af- 
I fectiont. A niiiekearted obterver, looking at her, mould 
c^'at once gueit that mhoever had placed the Firgin of the 
Aatumption over her hearth did to beeaute he fancied 
aome tpiritual Tetembtance between them, and- gel would 
not tuapect either her huaband or herself of ang auch 
idea, or indeed of ang concern with the art of Titjfu, 

Juat now ahe if in bonnet and mantle^ laden with a 
ttrapped rug with her umbrello atuck through it, a hand- 
bag, and a tvpplg of Uluatrated paperi. 

MoRBLL (^ahocked at hia remiaaneaa ) . Candida ! 
Why — {looht at hit watch, and uTiornfied to find it *0 
late.) My darling! (Hurrging to her and teising the 
rug atrap, pouring forth hia remorteful regret* all the 
time.') I intended to meet yon at the train. I let the 
time slip. (Flinging the rug jn the tofa.) I was so 
> engrossed by — (returning to her) — I forgot — oh! (He 
1 embrace* her with venitfn t emotion.") 

BuROESB (a little tkamefaced and doubtful of hit re- 
ception). How orr you. Candy? (She, atill in MoreW* 
armi, offer* him 4er cheek, which he kit*et.) James and 
me is come to a iinnerstandin' — a Aononrable unnerstand- 
in'. Ain' we, James? 

Morel L (impetuouilg). Oh, bother your nnder- 
standing! You've kept me late for Candida. (With 
compaasionate fervor.) My poor love: how did you man- 
age about the luggage? — ^how 

Candida (*topping him and ditengaging hertelf). 
There, there, there. I wasn't alone. Eugene came down 
yesterday; and we traveled np together. 
■ i MoRKLL (pleated). Engene! 

' Candida. Yes : he's struggling with my luggage, poor 
boy. Go out, dear, at once; or he will pay for the cab; 
and I don't want that (idorell hurrie* out. Candida 
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putt down her handbag; then take* off her mantle and 
bonnet and putt them on the tofa leith the rug, chatting 
meanishile,') Well, papa, how are 7011 getting on ^ 

BuBOGSB. The 'onsc ain't worth livin' in since you 
left it, Candf. I wish you'd come round and give the 
gurl a talkin' to. Who's this Eugene 'that's come with 

Candida. Oh, Eugene's one of Jam^!a,Jiacgveries, ( 
He found him sleeping on the Embankment last June, j 
Haven't you notici^ onr new picture (pmnting to the j 
Virgin) ? He gave us that. ' 

Burgess (increditloutli/) . Gam! D'yon mean to tell 
me — your hown father !~-that cab touts or such like, orf 
the Embankment, buys pietur'a like that? (Severely.) 
Don't deceive me, Candy: it's a 'Igh Church pictur; and 
James chose it hisself. 

Candida. Guess again. Eugene isn't a cab tout 

BtTROKss. Then wot is he? (Sarcatticallg.) A no- 
bleman, I 'spoee. 

Candida {delighted — nodding). Yes, His nncle's al^ 
peer — a real live earl. ' 

BuBGXSS (not daring to believe Much good nent). No! 

Candida. Yes. He had a seven day bill for £55 in 
his pocket when James found him on the Embankment. 
He thought he couldn't get any money for it until the 
seven days were up; and he was too shy to ask for 
credit. Oh, he's a dear boy! We are very fond of him. 

Bdroebs (pretending to belittle the arittocracy, but 
with hit eyei gleaming). Hm, I thort you wouldn't git 
a piorr's (peer's) newy viaitin* in Victoria Park unless 
he were a bit of a flat. (Looking again at the picture.) 
Of course I don't 'old with that pictur. Candy; but 
still it's a 'igh class, fust rate work of art: I can see 
that. Be sure you hintroduce me to him, Candy. (He 
lookt at hit watch anxioutly.) 1 can (mly stay about 
two minutes. 
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Morell comet back mith Ef,gaMe, te1u»» Burgeta eon- 
^ templatet moitt-egtd with enthuiatm. He u a atrattge, 
tkjf goJitk of eighteen, tlight, effeminate, nith a delicate 
childith voice, and a hunted, tormented expretnon and 
tkrinking manner that then the painful tentitivenete 
that very tmift and acute apprehentifenett producet m 
south, before the character hat grown to tf« fidl ttrength. 
Yet everything that hit timidity and fraility tuggettt it 
contradicted by hit face. He it miterably irretolute, 
doet not know where to ttand or what to do with hit 
handt and feet, it afraid of Burgeit, and would run away 
into tolitude if he dared; but the very intently with 
which he feel* a perfectly commonplace^ position thewi, 
.great nervout force, and hit nottrilt and nwulh~ihm at 
^fiefcely ^tulant niilfvlnett, at to the quality of whichL 
hit great ima^thaiive eyet and fine brow are reatturing.)} 
■■"ffe it to entirely uncommon at to be alToott unearthly; 
and to protaic people there it tomething noxiout in thit 
unearthlinett, jutt at to poetic people there it tomething 
angelic in it. Hit drett it anarchic. He weart an old 
blue terge jacket, unbuftonet^over a woolen lawn tennit 
thirt, with a tilk handkerchief for a cravat, iroutert 
matching the jacket, and brown canvat t^et. In thete 
garmentt he hat apparently Imu in the heather and 
waded through the watert; but there it no evidence of 
' hit having ever bruthed them. 

At he catchet tight of a itranger on entering, he 
ttopt, and edgei along the wall on the oppotite tide of 
the room. 

Morell (at he entert). Come along: yoa can spare 
us quarter of sn hour, at flU events. This is my fa^er- 
iii-law. Mi. Burgess — Mr. Marchbatiks. 

MAnCHBANSB {nervoutly backing againtt the book- 
cate). Glad to meet you, sir. 

BusGEss (crotting to him with great heartinett, whiltt 
Morell joint Candida at the fire). Glad to meet you, 
I'm shore,. Mr. Morchbanks. (^Forcing Aim to thake 
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handi.) 'Off do ;oa find ^oreself this weather? 'Ope 
you ain't lettin' James pot no foolbh ideas into your 
'ed? 

Mabchbankr. Foolisb ideBsi_.O.hi JO* mean So- 
cialism. No. 

'B&Roias. That's right (Again looking at kU 
watch.) Well, I must go now: there's no 'elp tta it 
Yo're not comin' my way, are you, Mr, Morcbbanks? 

Marchbanks. Which way is that? 

BuROBBs. Victawriar Pork Station. There's a city 
train at 12:39. 

MoR£LL. Nonsense. Eugene will stay to lunch with 
D$, I expect 

Marchbakks (anxiouilg excuting himtelf). No — I 

BcRoisss. Well, well, I shan't press you: I bet you'd 
rather lunch with Candy. Some night, I 'ope, you'll 
come and dine with me at my club, the Freeman FoOnd- 
ers in Norto FoJgit. Come, say yon will. 

Mabchbanks. Thank yon, Mr. Burgess. Where is 
Norton Folgate — down in Surrey, isn't it? {Burgett, 
inexjiTettibly tickled, begins to tplntter nith laughter.) 

Candida (coming to the retcut). You'll lose your 
tr&in, papa, if you don't go at once. Come bock in the 
afternoon and tell Mr. Marchbanks where to find the - 

BuROKSs (roanng with glee). Down in Surrey — bar, 
bar! that's not a bad one. Well, I nerer met a man as 
didn't know Nortn Folgit before. (Abashed at hit own 
noisinett.) Good-bye, Mr. Morchbanks: I know yon're 
too 'ighbred to take my pleasantry in bad part. (He 
again offers hit hand.) 

Marchbanks (taking it with a nervotu jerk). Not 
at all. 

BiTROKBS. Bye, bye. Candy. I'll look in again later 
on. So long, James. 

MoBXLL. Must yon go? 
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BuRaxai. Don't stir. {He goei out with Hwabated 
keartineM.) 

MoRzu~ Ob, 111 see yon ont. (He foUomi him 
out. Eugene ttaret after them apprehentivelg, holding 
hi* breath UKiil Burgeit ditappeart.^ 

Candida (laughing). Well, Eagene. {He tmme toith 
a ttart and comet eagerly toward* her, but ttopt irret- 
olutelff at he meet* her amuied look.) What do jaa 
think of my father? 

Marc KB AN KB. I — I hardly know him yet. He 
seems to be a very nice old gentleman. 

Cakdida {with gentle irony). And yoaH go to the 
Freeman Fotmders to dine with him, won't yon? 

Marchbanks (mtterablj/, taking it quite teriomtlg). 
Yes, if it will please yon. 

Candida {touched). Do yon know, yon are tt very 

nice boy, Eugene, with all yonr qoeemess. If yon had 

langhed at my father I shouldn't have minded; but I 

lite you ever bo much better for being nice to him. 

, Marchbanks. Ought I to have laughed? I noticed 

,' that he said something funny; but I am so ill at ease 

[ with strangers ; and I never can see a joke ! I'm very 

S sorry. {He titt down on the tofa, hit elbowt on hit 

\ kneet and hit templet between hit fiitt, with on expret- 

tion of hopetett tuffering.) 

Candida (buttling him goodnaturedlt/). Ob, come! 
Yon great baby, you! You are worse than usual this 
rooming. Why were you so melancholy as we came along 
in the cab? 

Marchbansi. Oh, that was nothing, I was won- 
dering how much I onght to give the tmbman. I know 
it's utterly silly; but you don't know how dreadful such 
things are to me — how I shrink from having to deal 
with strange people. (Quickly and reaituringly.) But 
it's all right. He beamed all over and touched his hat 
when Morell gave him two shillings. I was on the point 
of offering him ten. {Candida taught h^artUjf. Morell 
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eome* back with a fen letterM and nemipapert which have 
come by the midday pott.') 

Candida. Ob, James, dear, he was going to give the 
cabman ten shillings — ten shillings for a three mlnntes' 
drive — oh, dear ! 

MoBKLL {at the table, glancing through the letters'). 
Never mind her, Marchbanks. The overpaying instinct 
is a generous one: better than the nnderpaying instinct, 
and not so common. 

Mahchbanks (relapting into dejection). No; cow-t 
ardice, incompetence. Mrs. Morell's quite right. ) 

Candida. Of conrae she is. {She takes »p htr hand- 
hag.') And now I must leave yon to James for the 
present. I snppose you are too mach of a poet to know 
the stato a woman finds her house in when she's been 
away for three weeks. Give me my rag. (Eugene takes 
the strapped rug from the couch, and gives it to her. She 
takes U itt her left hand, having the bag in her right.) 
Now hang my cloak across my arm. (He obeys.) Now 
my hat (He puts it into the hand which has the bag.') 
Now open the door for me. (He hurries up before her 
and opens the door.) Thanks. (She goes out; and 
Marchbanks shuts the door.) 

MouELL (stUl busy at the table). Yonll stay to} 
lonch, Marchbanks, of course. 

Marchbanks (scared). I mustn't. (He g^nces , 
quickly at Morell, but at once avoids his frank look, and 
adds, with obvious disingenuousness) I can't. 

MoRELi. (over his thoutder). You mean yon won't. '1 

Marchbanks (earnestly). No: I should like to, in-| 
deed. Thank you very much. But — but ' 

MoRSLL (breezily, finishing with the letters and com- 
ing close to him). But — ^but — hot— but — bosh! If 
you'd like to stay, stay. You don't mean to persuade me 
you have anything else to do. If yoa're shy, go and 
take a turn in the park and write poetry until half past 
one; and then come in and have a good feed. 
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IMarchbamki. Thank yon, I should like that vtrj 
much. But I really mnsn't The tmth is, Mrs. MoreU 
told me not to. She aaid she didn't think yon'd ask me 
to stay to lunch, but that I was to rem e mber, if yon did, 
that yon didn't really want me to. {Plamtivelg.) She 
aaid I'd nnderstand; bnt I don't. Please don't tell her 
I told yon. 

MoRXLL {drtdly'). Oh, is that all? Wtm't my su^ 
gestion that you should take a torn in the park meet 
the difficulty? 

Marchbankb. How? 

MoRBLL {exploding good-humoredlif'). Why^ yoa 
duffer — (But tki* boitteroiunett jan himtelf at neU 
at Eugene. He checkt himtelf, and renmet, nriik af- 
fectionate terioutnett) Noi I won't put it in that way. 
My dear lad: in a happy marriage like ours, there is 
something very sacred in the return of the wife to her 
home. (Marehbankt loalet quickly at \im, htdf awticipat' 
ing hit meaning.') An old friend or a truly noble and 
sympathetic soul is not in the way on such occasions; 
but a chance visitor is. {The hunted, horror-ttticken ex- 
prettion comet out with eudden vividnett in Eugene't 
face at he undertiandt. MoreU, occupied imih hit own 
thought, goei on without noticing it.) Candida thought I 
would rather not have yon here; bnt she was wrong. I'm 
very fond of yon, my boy, and I should like you to 
Ijsee for yourself what a happy thing it is to be married 
/«s I am. 

' Marchbaitks. Happy! — year marriage'! Yoa think 
that! You believe that! 

MoRBLL {buoyantly). I know it, my lad. La Roche- 
foucauld said that there are convenient marriages, bat 
BO delightful ones. You don't know the comfort of see- 
ing through and through a thundering liar and rotten 
cynic like that fellow. Ha, ha ! Now off with you to 
the park, and write your poem. Half past one, sharp, 
mind: we never wait for anybody. 
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Marcrbanks (wildlif). No: stop: you slian't. Ill 
force it into the light. 

MoREhL {puasled). £hP Force what? 

Marchbanks. I must speak to yoa. There it some- 
ihing that most be settled between us. 

MoRELi. {tvith a tnhimiiciU glance at the clock'). 
Now? 

Marchbanks (^ptutumateltf'). Now. Before yoa 
le&ve this room. (_He retreat* a fen ttept, and tiandi iM 
if to har Morell'i way to the door.) 

MoRELL (^niithovt moving, and gravely, perceiving note 
that there it tomething serioiu the viatter). I'm not go- 
ing to leave it, my dear boy: I thought you were. 
{Eugene, baffled by hit firm tone, tuma kit hack on 
him, writhing with anger. Morell goet to him and putt 
hit hand on hit thoulder atrongly and kindly, ditregard- 
ing hit attempt to thake it off.) Come: sit down quietly; 
and tell me what it is. And remember: we are friends, 
and need not fear that either of us will be anything bnt 
patient and kind to the other, whatever we may have 
to say. 

Marchbanks (twitting himtelf round on him). Oh, 
I am not forgetting myself: I am only (covering hit face 
detperately with hit kandt) full of horror. {Then, drop- 
ping hit handt, and thrjuting hit face forrvard fiercely 
at Morell, he goet on threateningly.) You shall see 
whether this is a time for patience and kindness. (Mo- 
rell, fi.Tm Of a rock, lookt indulgently at him.) Don't 
look at me in that aelf-complficeiit: way. You thinkl 
yourself stronger than I am; but I shall stagger yon if/ 
you have a heart in your breast. 

Morell (poKerfully confident). Stagger me, my 
boy. Out with it. 

Marchbanks. FlMt ^^ ». 

MoRBLL. First y .-: .f^^^Z^ 



Marchbanks^ IlovcTon r wife . ' '-" ' 

(Morell recoifk^~an3^ after ttaring at him for a nuh 
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ment in utter amoBement, bursU into uncontrollable 
laugjite^. Eugene ii taken aback, but not ditconcerted; 
and he toon become* indignant and contemptuou*.') 

MoRELL (titting down to have kit laugh out). Why, 
my dear child, of course you do. Everybody loves her: 
they can't help it I like it But {looking up tvhimfi- 
callg at him) I say, Eugene: do yon think yours is a 
case to be talked about? You're onder twenty: she's 
over thirty. Doesn't it look rather too like a case of 
calf love? 

Marchbanks (vehemently). Yon dare say that of 
her ! Yon think that way of the love she inspires ! It is 
an insult to her! 

MoRBLL (riting quickly, in an altered fane). To her! 
Eugene: take care. I have been patient. I hope to re- 
main patient. But there are some things I won't allow. 
Don't force me to shew you the indulgence I should 
shew to a child. Jeaman. 

Marchbanks {with agettare at if sweeping tome- 
thing behind him). Oh, let ns pnt aside all that cant 
It horrifies me when I think of the doses of it she has 
had to endure in all the weary years during which yon 
have selfishly and blindly sacrificed her to minister to 
lyonr self-sufficiency — you {turning on him) who have 
I not one thought — one sense — in common with her. 

MoRELL {philotophicallg) . She seems to bear it 
pretty well. {Looking him straight in the face.) £u' 
gene, my boy: you are making a fool of yourself— a very 
great fool of yourself. There's a piece of wholesome 
plain speaking for you. 

Marchbankb. Oh, do you tbink I diHi't know all 
, that? Do you think that ^e things people make fools 
' of themselves abont are any less real and true than the 
' things they behave sensibly about? {MoreU't gaze 
\navert for the firtt Hme. He inttinetivelg avertt hit 
face and ttandi littening, itartleJ and thoughtful.) 
They are more true: they are tbe only things tbat are 
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true. Ym^ are verv calm and aensibte and m oderate yitb 

wifeTjoat ag "no~doubt tlla * plll man whn waa-hprp just 

now is very wise over your aocialia mj^JairiuMfi hr nrri 
thrt~y ffO "aif e a To bT "a^ou{~j t. {Morell't perplexity 
detptSi'~inarke3rg. Eugene follont up hi$ advantage, 
plying him fiercely with queMtiont.) Doea that prove 
you wroBg? Doea your complacent superiority to me 
prove that I am wrong? 

MoREU. {turning oa Eugene, mho standt hit ground). 
Marcbbanks : some devil is putting tbese words into your 
mouth. It is easy — terribly easy — to shake a man's faith 
in himself. To take advantage of that to break a man's 
spirit is devil's work. Take care of what you are doing. 
Take care. 

Mahckbansb (ruthlettly). I know. I'm doing it on 
pnriMse. I told you I should stagger you. 

{They confront one another threateningly for a mO' 
mekt. Then Morell recovert hit dignity.) 

MORXLi. {with noble tendemeti). Eugene: Usten to 
me. Some day, I hope and trust, you will be a happy 
man like me. {Eugene chafet intolerantly, repudiating 
the north of hit happinett. Morell, deeply intuited, 
eonlrol* himtelf with fine forbearance, and continue! 
tteadilif, with great artittie beauty of delivery) Youi 
will be married; and you will be working with all your 
might and valor to make every spot on earth as happyl 
as yonr own home. Yon will be one of the makers of 
the Kingdom of Heaven on earth; and — who knows? — ) 
yon may be a pioneer and master builder where I am only 
a humble journeyman; for don't think, my boy, that I 
cannot see in you, young as you are, promise of higher 
powers than I can ever pretend to. I well know that 
it is in the poet that the holy spirit of man — the god 
within him — is most godlike. It should make yon trem- 
ble to think of that — to think that the heavy burthen 
and great gift of a poet may be laid upon you. 
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Mabchbanks (unimprested and remorteletm, hi* bof- 
uh crudiijf of attertion telling tharply agahunt MoreU'a 
orators) ■ ^^ ^°^^ ^'*' make me tremble. It is i^ want 
of it in others that mokeg me tremble. '-, 

MoBELL {Ttdoubling hit force of ttgle under\tke 

ttimtilu* of hi* genuine feeling and Eugene't obditrat;^'). 

Then help to kindle it in tbem — in me — not to ex^gnisl) 

it. In the futnre — when yon are as happy as I am — 

I will be yoar trae brother in the faith. I will help yon 

to believe that God has given ns a world that nottdng 

but oat own folly keeps from being a paradise. I will 

help yon to believe that every stroke of yonr work is 

sowing happiness for the great harvest that all — even 

the humblest — shall one day reap. And last, but tmst 

I me, not least, I will help yon to believe that yonr wife 

I loves yoQ and is happy in her home. We need snch 

i help, Morcfabanka : we need it greatly and always. There 

if are so many things to make as doabt, if wice we let 

onr understanding be troubled. Even at borne, we sit 

I as if in camp, encompassed by a hostile army of doubts. 

I Will yon play the traitor and 1^ tbem in on me ? 

I Marchbankb (looking round him). Is it like this 

/for her here always? A woman, with a great sonl, crav- 

/ big for reality, truth, freedom, and being fed on meta-~ 

I pbors, sermons, stale peroratirau, mere rhetoric Do yon 

I think a woman's soul can Itvc on your talent for preach- 

\ing? 

MoBBLL (itung). Marchbanks: you make it hard for 
me to control myself. My talent is like yours inaofar 
as it has any real worth at all. It is the gift of finding 
words for divine tmth. 

Mabchbaitkb (impetuoiulif). It's tj je jgf jnfj^e gth, 
nothing more and nothing less. What has ^^ur Icnack 
of fine talking to do with the tmth, any more than plsy- 
ing the organ has? I've never been in your church; but 
I've been to your political meetings; and I've seen you 
do what's called rousing the meeting to enthusiasm: 
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that is, you excited tiiein until they behaved exactly as 
if they were dnnk. And their wives looked on and saw 
clearly enough what fook they were. Oh, it's an old 
story: you'll find it in the Bible. I imagine King 
David, in bis fits of enthusiasm, was very like yoa^ 
(Stabbing htm with thete wordt.') " But bis wife de-i 
spised him in her heart." ' 

MoRELL (tcrathfullg). Leave my house. Do you 
bear? (He advance* on him threateningly.) 

Marchbankb (thrinkiHg back again§t the couch). 
Let me alone. Don't touch me. (Morell gratpt hint 
pofeerfvlly by the Lippell of hit coat: he comers damn on 
the tofa and tcream* pa**ionately.') Stop, Morell, if you 
strike me, I'll kill myself: I won't bear it. (Almott tn 
hyiterict.) Let me go. Take your hand away, 

Morell (mith tlotf, empluitic icom). You little 
snivelling,' cowardly whelp. (Releating him.) Go, be- 
fore you frighten yourself into a fit, 

Marcmbanks (on the sofa, ga§pmg, but relieved by 
the nithdrateal of MoreU'a hand). I'm not afraid of 
you: it's you who are afraid of me. 

MofUELL (quietly, a* he ttandt over htm). It looks 
like it, doesn't it? 

Mabchbanks (mith petulant vehemence). Yes, it ■ 
does. (Morell tunu awag contemptuoutly. Eugene 
tcramblei to hit feet and follow* him.) You think be- 
cause I shrink from being brutally handled— because 
(with ieart in hit voice) I can do nothing but cry with 
rage when I am met with violence — because I can't lift 
a heavy trunk down from the top of a cab like you — be- 
cause I can't fight you for your wife as a navvy would: 
all that makes you think that I'm afraid oi you. But 
you're wrong. If I haven't got what yon call British 
pluck, I haven't British cowardice either: I'm not afraid 
of a clergyman's ideas. FIl fight Yfir*^ 'fj eaa. I'll rescu e 
t[flr frnm ^^f a laverv fai them: 111 pitZ mjE-^am i3eas 
against them. You are driving me out of tiie house 'bO' 
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cause yon JMCn't let her^ hooge^etweCT jgar ideaa^d 
gjnc^ You a re afraid to let me seeder again. {Morell, 
angered, turn* iuddenlg''on"himr — He /Itet to the door 
in involuntarif dread.") Let me alone, I say. I'm going. 

MoRELL {with cold icom). Wait a moment: I am 
not going to touch you: don't be afraid. When my wife 
comes back sbe will want to know why you have gone. 
And when sbe finds that you are ncrer going to cross 
onr threshold again, sbe will want to have that explained, 
too. Now I don't wish to distress her by telling her that 
yon have behaved like a blackguard. 

Mabcubanks (coming back leitk renewed vehemence'). 
Yon shall — you most. If you give any explanation but 
the trae one, you are a liar and a coward. Tell her what 
I said; and how you were strong and manly, and abook 
me as a terrier shakes a rat; and bow I shrank and was 
terrified; and how you called me a snivelling little whelp 
and put me out of the houoe. If you don't tell her, 
I wiQ: I'll write It to her. 

MoRBLL (taken aback). Why do you want her to 
know this } 

Mabchbanks (nnth Igric rapture). Because she will 
understand me, and know that I understand her. If you 
keep back one word of it from her — if you are not ready 
to lay the truth at her feet as I am — then yon will know 
to the end of your days that sbe really belongs to me 
and not to yon. Good-bye. (Going.) 

M0RK1.L {terriblg ditquieted). Stop: I will not tell 
her. 

MARcysANKs {itiming near the door). Either the 
truth or a lie you must tell her, if I go. 

MoRELL (temporising). Marchbatdu: it is sometimes 
justifiable. 

Maschbanks (cutting him »hort). I know — to lie. 
It will be useless. Good-bye, Mr. Clergyman. 

(At )te turn* finally to the door, it opent and Candida 
enteri in houtekeeping attire.) 
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Candida. Are yoa going, EngeneP {Looking more 
obtervantlg at him.) Well, dear me, just look at yon, 
going out into the street in that state! You are a poet, 
certainly. Look at him, James ! {She take* him by the 
coat, and bringa hint fomard to tAote kim to MorelLy 
Look at bis collar ! look at his tie I look at his hair ! One 
would think somebody bad been throttling yon. {The 
tiBo men guard tkemtelvei againtt betratfiag their con- 
fcumtnett.) Here! Stand still. {She buttons hit col- 
lar; tie* hi» neckerchief in a botv; and arranget hi* hair.) 
There! Now you look so nice that I think you'd better 
stay to lunch after all, though I told you you mustn't. 
It will be ready in half an hour. {She put* a f.n<d 
touch to the bow. He ki**et her hand.) Don't be silly. 

Marchbanks. I want to stay, of course — unless the 
reverend gentleman, your husbaod, has anything to ad- 
Tance to the contrary, 

Candida. Shall be stay, James, if he promises to be 
a good boy and to help me to lay the table? {March- 
bank* tumt hit head and look* tteadfatily ai Morell over 
hi* shoulder, challenging hi* anttver.) 

MoRXLL {*hortltf). Ob, yes, certainly: he had bet- 
ter. {He goes to the table and pretend* to busg himself 
with hi* papers there.) 

Marchbanks {offering hi* arm to Candida), Come 
and lay the table. {She takes it and they go to the door 
together. As they go out he adds) I am the happiest^ 
of men. / 

MoREi.1- So was I — an boor ago. J 

KND OF ACT I. 
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The tame dag. The tame room. Late in ika afUr- 
noon. The tpare ehair for vititort hat been replaced at 
the table, which it, if pottible, more untidg tkan before. 
Marehbankt, alone and idle, it trying to find out horn the 
typewriter norht. Hearing tomeone at the door, he 
itealt guiltilg away to the teindom and pretendi to be 
abtorbed in the view. Mitt Garnett, carrying the note- 
book in mkich the taket doton Morell't letiert in thort- 
hand from his dictation, titi down at the typewriter and 
tett to mark trantcribing them, much too baty to notice 
Eugene. Unfortunately the firit key the ttrtket ttictt. 

Proserpine. Bother ! You've been meddling with my 
typewriter, Mr. Marcfabanks; and there's not the least 
nse in your trying to look as if yon hadn't 

Maschbankh {timidly'). I'm very sorry. Miss Gar- 
nett. I only tried to make it write. 

Proserpine. Well, you've made this key stick. 

March BANKS {eamettly'). I assure you I didn't 
touch the keys. I didn't, indeed, I only turned a little 
wheel. {He points irretolutely at the tention wheel.") 

PnoBERpmE. Oh, now I understand. {She tett the 
machine to rights, talking volubly all the time.) 1 sup- 
pose you thought it was a sort of barrel-organ. Notliing 
to do but turn the handle, and it would write a beautiful 
love-letter for you straight off, eh? 

Marchbanks (terioutly). I snppose a machine 
could be made to write love-letters. They're all the 
same, aren't they ? 

lU 
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Pbobkbpihz (lomeiekat mdigmmily: a%g tueh di»CM»' 
lion, except bg mag of pleatantrg, being tntttide her code 
of mannert'). How do I know? Why do yon ask me? 

Makchbankb. I beg your pardon. I thoagbt clever 
people — people who can do business and write letters, 
and that sort of thing — always had lore affairs. 

Probehpinc {ruing, outraged). Mr. Marchbonks! 
{She looUs teverely at him, and marchet nith mttch dig- 
nity to the bookeate.') 

Marchbankb (approaching her humblg^. I hope I 
haven't offended yon. Perhaps I shouldn't have alluded 
to your love affairs. « 

PRoaEBPiNE (plucking a blue book from the ihelf and 
turning tharplg on him). I haven't any love affairs. 
How dare you B»j such a thing? 

Marchbanks {rimplg). Really! Oh, then yon are 
shy, like me. Isn't that so? 

Prosbspinb. Certainly I am not shy. What do you 
mean? 
^^aH^ARCH BANKS (teeretlg). You mnst be: that is thej, ■ 
Treason there are so few love affairs in the world. We all A 
.go about longing for love: it is the first need of our I J ^ ., 
I natures, the loudest cry of our hearts; but we dare not V 
tjMet out longing: we are too sby, (Very eameitlg.) . 
Oh, Miss Gamett, what would you not give to be with- 
out fear, without shame 

Proserpine {tcandaliaed). Well, npon my word! 

Marchbanks {toith petulant impatience). Ah, don't 
say those etapid things to me: they don't deceive me: 
what use are they? Why are you afraid to be your 
real self with meP I am just like you. 

Proserpine. Like me! Pray, are yoo fiattecing me 
or flattering yourself? I don't feel qtiite sure whkh. 
(She tuma to go back to the typewriter.) 

Marchbanks (gtopping her mytterioutlg). Hush! I 
go abont in search of love; and I find it in nnmeascred 
stores in the bosoma of others. But irhai I try to 
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ask for it, thi* lunrriUe ahyaeaa strsngles me; and I 
stand dumb, or worse than dumb, saying meaninglegs 
things — fooUsh lies. And I see the affection I am long- 
ing for given to dogs and cats and pet birds, because 
they come and ask for it. {Almott whitpering,') It 
must be asked for: it is like a ghost: it cannot speak 
unless it is first spoken to. (^At hi* normal pitch, but 
niith deep melancholg.) All the love in the world is 
longing to speak; only it dare not, because it is shy, 
shy, shy. That is the world's tragedy. (With a deep 
figh he $iti in the tpare chair and butiet hit face in hit 
fmndt.) 

Prohzbpine (_amased, but keeping her miti (Aout her 
— her point of hflnOT in encounter* with strange young 
men). Wicked people get over that shyness occasion- 
ally, don't they? 

Marchbanks (terambUng up almott fiercelg"). 
Wicked people means people who have no love: there- 
fore they have no shame. They have the power to ask 
love because the; don't need it: they have the power to 
offer it because they have none to give. (He collaptea 
into hit teat, and add*, mournfully') But we, who have 
love, and long to mingle it with the love of others: we 
cannot ntter a word. (Timidly.) You find that, dcm't 
yon? 

Proserpikk. Look here: if yon don't stop talking 
like this, I'll leave the room, Mr. Marchbanks: I really 
will. It's not proper. 

(She retumei her teat at the typeteriter, opening the 
blue book and preparing to copy a pattage from it.) 

Marchbanks (hopele»*ly) . Nothing that's worth 
saying is proper. (He ri*e*, and wander* about the 
room in hit lott may, taying) 1 can't understand you. 
Miss Gamett. What am I to talk about? 

Proserpine (*nubbing him). Talk abont indifferent 
things. Talk about the weather. 

Marchbanks. Would you stand and talk about io- 
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different things if 4 child were by, crying bitterly witb 
hvinger? / 

pROBEHPiNE. I Uuppoae not. 

Marchbanki. Well: I can't talk about indifferent 
tjiings with my h^trt crying out bitterly in its hunger. 

pROSKRPiNE. Then hold your tongue. 

Marchbanks. Yes: that is what it always comes to. 
We hold our tongues. Does that stop the cry of your 
heart f — for it does cry: doesn't it? It must, If you 
have a heart. 

Proskbpinx ^luddenlg ruing tnth her hand prated 
on her heart). Oh, it's no use trying to work while you 
talk like that. (<SA« leaoet her little table and tit* on the 
sofa. Her feeling* are evidently ttrongly worked on.) 
It's no bnsinesa of yonrs, whether my heart cries or 
not; bnt I have a mind to tell yon, for all that. 

Marchbanrs. You needn't. I Icnow already that it 
musL 

Proserpine. But mind: if you ever say I said so^ 
I'U deny it 

Marchbanks (oompattionatel^). Yea, I know. And 
so yon haven't the courage to tell him? 

Proskkpimb (bouncing *'P)- Him! Who? 

Makchbanks. Whoever he is. The man you love. 
It might be anybody. The curate, Mr. Mill, perhaps. 

Proserpinb (loith ditdain'). Mr. Mill!!! A fine man 
to break my heart about, indeed! I'd rather have yon 
than Mr. Hilill. 

Marchbanks (recoiling). No, really — I'm very 
sorry; but you mustn't thfnk of that I 

Proserpine (tettUy. crotting to the fire and ttanding 
at it mith her back to him). Oh, don't he frightened: 
it's not you. It's not any one particular person. 

Marchbankb. I Imow. You feel that you cculd love 
anylwdy that offered 

Pboserpine (exatperated). Anybody that offered! 
No, I do not What do you take me for ? 
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MARCKBAKTKa (^dueoUTaged) . Nci use. Ton won't 
make me real answers — only those tLtngs that everybody 
says. (He ttrayt to the tofa and nti down ditcomo- 
lateig.) 

Proskrpinb (nettled at tebat *ke fake* to be a dit- 
paragement of her manner* &jf im oru^raf). Oh, well, 
if you want original conTcrsation, yon'd better go and 
talk to yoarself. 

Mabchbankb. That is what all poets do: they talk 
to themselves ont lond; and the world overhears them. 
But it's horribly lonely not to hear someone else talk 
sometimes. 

pROSEKPiNE. Wait until Mr. Morell comes. He'll 
talk to yon. (Marchbankg thudden,) Oh, you needn't 
make wry faces over him: he can talk better than yoa. 
(With temper.) He'd talk yoor little head off. {She t» 
going back angrily to her place, when, tuddenlg enlight- 
ened, he tpfingt up and ttopt her.) 

Mabchbanks. Ah, I understand now! 

Prosxbpine (reddening). What do you understand? 

Mabchbaitks. Your secret. Tell me: is it really and 
troly possible for a woman to love him ? 

Proserpink (or if thit mere beifond all boundt). 
Well!! 

i Mabchbanks (pattionately). No, answer me. I 
want to know: I must know. / can't understand it. I 
can see nothing in him bat words, pious resolutions, what 
people call goodness. You can't lore that 

Pboberpinz (attempting to tnub him bg an air of coot 
propriety'). I simply don't know what you're talking 
about I don't understand you. 

Marchbankb (vehemently'). You do. You lie 

Proserpine. Oh I 

Marchbanks. You do understand; and you know. 
(Determined to have an antmer.) Is it jMSsible for a 
woman to love himF 

Prosebpinb (looking him ttraight in the face). Yea. 
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{He covert Am face nith his hand*.) Whatever is the 
matter vrith yoa! (He taket damn hit hand* and looka 
at her. Frightened at the tragic ma*k presented to her, 
ihe huTTte* pait him at the utmost poitible dittanee, 
keeping her eget on hit face until he (unw from her and 
goet to the chUd't chair betide the hearth, where he titt 
in the deepett dejection. At the approachet the door, H 
opens and Burgett entert. On teeing him, the ejacu- 
latet^ Praue heaves, here's somebody! (and titt down, 
reattured, at her table. She putt a freth sheet of paper 
into the typewriter a* Burgett crottes to Eugene.) 

BuHOKSB (bent on taking care of the dittinguithed vis- 
itor). Well: so this is the way they leave you to your- 
self, Mr. Morchbanks- I've come to keep yon company. 
(Marchbanks looks up at him in consternation, which 
it quite lost on him.) James is receivin' a deppitation in 
the dinin' room; and Candy is hupatairs educatin' of a 
yoong stitcher gnrl she's hinterested in. She's settin' 
there leamin' her to read out of the " 'Ev'niy Twina." 
(^andolittgly.) You must find it lonesome here with no 
onebufthe typist to talk to. (He pttllt round the eaty 
chair above fire, and titt donm.) 

Pkobbrfime (highly incented). He'll be all right 
DOW that he has the advantage of your polished conver- 
sation: that's one comfort, anyhow. (She begint to type- 
write with clattering asperity.) 

BuROEBs (amazed at her audacity). Hi was not ad- 
dressia' myself to you, young woman, that I'm awerr of. 

Pboserpink (tartly, to Marchbanks). Did you ever 
see worse manners, Mr. Marchbanks? 

BuBGEss (with pompoat severity). Mr. Morchbanks 
is a gentleman and knows his place, which is more than 
some people do. 

Proserpine (fretfully). It's well you and I are not 
ladies and gentlemen: I'd talk to you pretty straight if 
Mr. Marchbanks wasn't here. (She puUt the letter out 
of the machine to crossly that it tears,') There, now 
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I've Bpofled this letter — have to be done all aver again. 
Oh, 1 can't contain myself — silly old fathead! 

BuRGasB (riaing, breathleii mth indigitation'). Ho I 
I'm a silly ole fat'ead, am I? Ho, indeed igojping'). 
Hall right, my gnrl! Hall right. You jort wait till I 
tell that to yoat employer. Yon'll see. I'll teach you: 
see [f I don't. 

Phoskrpirb. I— — 

BuROKSB (cutting her thort). Ko, yon've done it now. 
No huse a-talkin' to me. I'U let yon know who I am. 
(Proierpine thifU her paper carriage mth a defiant bang, 
and ditdamfvlly goea on tntk her nark.') Don't yoa 
take no notice of her, Mr. Morchbanks. She's beneath 
it. (H« gile down again loftily.) 

Marchbankb (miaerablg nervoiu and diteoneerted). 
Hadn't we better change tiie subject. I — I don't tbii^L 
Miss Oamett meant anything. 

Prohkrpink {foith interne connetion). Oh, didn't I 
though, jnst! 

BuRGKiB. I wouldn't demean myself to take notice on 
her. 

(^An electric hell ring* twice.') 

Froserpinb (gathering ap her note-book and papere). 
That's for me. (She hurriei out.)' 

BcROEBs (catling after her). Oh, we can spare yon. 
(Somewhat relieved by the triumph of having the hut 
word, and yet half inclined to try to improve on it, 
he looks after her for a moment; tken lubtide* into 
hit teat by Eugene, and addrettet him very confiden- 
tially.) Now we're alone, Mr. Morchbanks, let me ' 
give you a friendly 'int that I wotildn't give to every- 
body. 'Ow long 'ave yon known my son-in-law James 
here? 

Mahchbankb. I don't know. I never can remember 
dates. A few months, perhaps. 

BiiROESB. Ever notice anything queer abont him? 

MaacBBANKS. I don't tldnk so. 
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BuROESS (impreniveli/'). No more 70a woaldn't 
That'8 the danger in it. Well, he'a ma d. 

Marchbanks. Mad! ■■ . 

Burgess. Mad as a Morch 'are. Yon take notice on 
bim and yoa'U see. 

Marchbanks (bepnning). But sarel; that is only 
becauae liis opinions— 

BuHOEss (^touching him tuith kit forefinger on hit 
kneti, and pretting it at if to hold kit attention ivith it). 
That's wot I used ter think, Mr. Morchbanka. Hi 
thought long enough that it was honly 'is opinions; 
though, mind you, hopinions becomes vurry serious things 
when people takes to hactin on 'em as 'e does. But 
that's not wot I go on. (He lookt round to make ture 
that they are alone, and hendt over to Eugene't ear.) 
Wot do j^ou think he says to me this momin' in this very 
room? 

Marchbanks. What? 

BuBOEsa. He sea to me — this is as sure as we're settin' 
here now — he see: " I'm a fool," he sez; " and yore a 
sconnderl " — as cool as possible. Me a scounderl, mind 
you! And then shook 'ands with me on it, as if it was 
to my credit! Do yon mean to tell me that that man's 

MoRXLL (outside, calling- to Proterpine, holding the 
door openji Get all their names and addresses. Miss 
Gamett 

PaasEBPiNx (in the dittance"). Yes, Mr. Morell. 

{Morell comet in, nith the deputation'^ docttmentt in 
hit handt.") 

BuRD£SB (atide to Marchbanit). Yorr he is. Just 
yoB keep your beyc on bim and see. {Biting moment' 
outlg.) I'm sorry, James, to 'are to niake a complaint 
to yon. I don't want to do it; but I feel I oughter, as 
a matter o' right and dooty. 

MoRELT.. What's the matter. 

BtTBOEsa. Mr. Morchbanks will bear me out: he was a 
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witneu. (Ferg tcUmnlg.) Your young woman so far 
forgot herself as to coll me a silly ole faf ead. 

1 Morel !■ {delighted — nith treviendout heartinett^, 
Ob, now, isn't that exactly like Proaay? She's so 
ftwk: she can't contain herself! Poor Prossy! Hal Ha! 

BusoESS {trembling irilh rage). And do yon bezpec 
me to pat up with it from the like of 'er? 

MoBELi- Pooh, nonsense! yon can't take any notice 
of it. Never mind. {He goes to the cellaret and putt 
the paper* into one of the dranert.') 

BuROESs. Oh, / don't mind. I'm above it. But is 
it right? — that's what I want to knowv Is it right? 

M0BS1.L. That's a qnestion for the Church, not for 
the laity. Has it done yon any harm, that's the qnes- 
tion iforTOn, eh? Of course, it hasn't. Think no more 
of it. {He ditmittet the tubject by going to hit place 
at the table and tetting to rvork at hit corretpondenee.') 

BuRQXSS {atide to Marehbankty. What did I teU 
yoo? Mad as a 'stter. {He ^>et to the table and atki, 
mih the ticklg ctoilitg of a hungri/ man) When's din- 
ner, James? 

MoBELi^ Not for half an hoar yet 

BuBOEBS {tvith plaintive reiignoj^n)^ Gimme a nice 
book to read over the fire, wil^oaB^nAt thur's a good 
chap. ^^ BL ^^ 

MoRCLi. What sort of book? ^^;ood ok? 

BcROBSS (tpith almott a yeU of remonitra*ce). 
Nah-00! Summat pleasant, just to pass the time, (ilfo- 
rell iaket an iUuttraied paper from the table and offert 
it. He aeceptt it humbly.) Thank yer, James. {He 
goet back to hit eaty chair at the fire, and tits there at 
hit eate, reading.) 

MoBKLL {at he mritet). Candida will come to enter- 
tain you presently. She has got rid of her pupU. She is 
filling the lamps. 

Marchbanks {itarting up in the teUdett conttema- 
tiott). But tiiat will soil her hands. I can't bear that, 
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Mordl; it's a Bhame. I'll go and fill them, (He make* 
for the door.) 

MoRKLi- You'd better not. {Marekbankt ttopi tr- 
reiolately.') Sbe'd only set yon to clean my boots, to save 
me the toonble of doing it myself in the nmrning. 

Bdroxm (^fvith grave diaapprovaV), Don't you keep 
a servant now, James? 

MoRELL. ifes; but she isn't a slave; and the bouse 
looks as if I kept three. That means that everyone has 
to lend ft hand. It's not a bad plan: Prossy and I can 
talk business after breakfast whilst we're washing up. 
Washing np's no trouble when there are two people to 
do it. 

Makchbanks {tormente^y). Do yon think every 
woman is as coarse-grained as Miss Gamett? 

BnsoEBB (^emphatically). That's quite right, Mr. 
Morchbanks. That's quite right. She is corse-grained. 

MoRELL {quietly and tignifCcantly"), Marchbanks! 

Marchbankb. Yes. 

MoRELL. How many servants does your father keep? 

Marchbanks. Oh, I don't know. (_He comet back 
uneatUy to the fofa, as if to get as far at patsible from 
Morell't questioning, and tits down in great agony of 
mind, thinking of the paraffin.) 

MoBXLL (eery gravely). So many that you don't 
know. (More aggressively.) Anyhow, when there's 
anything coarse-grained to be done, you ring the bell 
and throw it on to somebody else, eh? That's one of 
the great facts in your existence, isn't it? 

Marchbanks. Oh, don't torture me. The one great 
fact now is that your wife's beautiful fingers are dab- 
IiJing in paraffin oil, and that you are sitting here com- 
fortably preaching about it — everlasting preaching/ 
preaching, words, words, words. ' 

BuROBss (inientely appreciating thit retort). Ha, ha I 
Devi! a better. {Radiantly.) 'Ad yon there, JameSf 
Araight. 
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(^Candida comet m, well aproned, with a reading lamp 
trimmed, filled, and ready for lighting. She placei it on 
the table near Morell, ready for tue.) 

Candida (btuthing her finger tip* together with a 
slight twitch of her note"). If yon stay with ns, Eugene, 
I tldnk I will band over tlie lamps to yon. 

Marchbankb. I will stay on conditioo thftt yon hand 
over all the rough work to me. 

Candida. That^ very gallant; bat I think I sbonld 
like to see bow you do it first. (Turning to Morell.) 
James : you've not been looking after the bouse properly. 

MoRBLL. What have I done — or not done — my lore? 

(Candida (tiitfh teriotu vexation'). My own particular 
pet scrubbing brush has been used for blackleading. (^ 
heartbreaking waU buritt from Marchbanki. BurgetM 
look» round, amased. Candida hvrriet to the lofa.) 
What's the matter? Are yoo ill, Eugene? 

Mabchbanks. No, not ill. Only horror, horror, hor- 
ror! (He bom hit head on hit handt.) 

BuROEsa (thoeked). What! Got the 'orrors, Mr. 
Morchbanks ! Oh, that's bad, at your age. You must 
]eave it off grajally. 

Candida (reatsured). Nonsense, papa. It's only 
poetic horror, isn't it, Eugene? {Petting him.") 

Bdroess {abathed). Oh, poetic 'orror, is it? I beg 
your pordon, I'm shore. (He tumt to the fire again, 
deprecating hit hatty concluiion.) 

Candida. What is it, Eugene — the scrubbing brush? 
(He thuddert.) Well, there! never mind. (She titt 
down betide Aim.) Wouldn't you like to present me with 
a nice new one, with an ivory back inlaid with mother~ 
of 'pearl ? 

Marchbanks (toftlg and muncally, but tadly and 
iongingly). No, not a scrobbing brush, but a boat — a 
tiny shallop to sail away in, far from the world, where 
the marble floors are washed by the rain and dried by 
the sun, where the south wind dusts the beantifnl green 
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and pnrple carpets. Or a chariot — to carry us up into 
the akj, where the lamps are stars, and don't need to 
be filled with paraffin oil every day, 

MoRELL {harthly). And where there is nothing to do I 
bnt to be idle, selfish and useless. / 

Candida Qarred). Oh, James, how could yon spoil 
itaU! 

Marchbakks {firing up). Yes, to be idle, selfish and > 
useless: that is to be beaotifol and free and happy:' 
hasn't every man desired that with all his sonl for the 
woman he loves P That's my ideal; what's yours, and 
that of all the dreadful people who live in these hideous 
rows of honses? Sermons and scrnbbing brushes! With 
yon to preach the sermon and your wife to scrub. 

Candida (quaintly). Me cleans the boots, Eagene.1 
Yoa will have to clean them b^-morrow for saying that) 
abont him. 

Marchbankb. Oh! don't talk about boots. Your 
feet should be beautiful on the mountains. 

Candida. My feet would not be beautiful on the 
Hackney •Bead without boots. 

Burgess (tcandalteed). Come, Candy, don't be vul- 
gar. Mr. Morchbanks ain't accustomed to it. You're 
givin' him the 'orrors again, I mean the poetic ones. 

{Morell it silent. Apparently he is busy ruith his 
letters: really he is pusxling nith misgiving over his new 
and alarming experience that the surer he is of hit moral 
thruttt, the more swiftly and effectively Eugene parries 
them. To find himtelf beginning to feat^a man tthom 
he^dget not respect afflicts him bitterly.) 

(Mist Gamett comes in with a telegram.) 

Proserpine (handing the telegram to Morell). Reply 
paid. The boy's waiting. (To Candida, coming back 
to her machine and sitting dorvn.) Maria is ready for 
yon now in the kitchen, Mrs. Morell. (Candida ritet.) 
The onions have come. 

Mabchbanks (convulsively). Onions! 
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Candida. Yea, oniODS. Not even Spanuh onei — 

Inoaty litUe red oniona. Yon shall help me to slice them. 
Come along. 

{She catchet him by the writt and rum out, pulling 
him after her. Burgett ritet in eonttemation, and ttande 
aghatt on the hearth-rug, etaring after them.) 

BcBGEsa. Candy didn't ongbter 'andle a peer's nevry 
like that It's goin' too f nr with it. Lookee 'ere, Jamea : 
do 'e often git taken queer like that? 

MoRBLL (fAortly, writing a telegraBi). I don't know. 

BimozBa (eentimentally). He talks very pretty. I 
allns had a turn for a bit of poteiy. Candy takes arter 
me that-a-way: huse ter make me tell her fairy stories 
when she was on'y a little kiddy not that 'igb {indicating 
a ttature of tmo feet or thereaboutt'). 

MoBZLi. (preoccupied). Ah, indeed. {He blott the 
telegram, and goet oat.) 

Proserpine. Used yon to make the fairy stories np 
out of your own head? 

{Burgett, not deigning to reply, ttrikes an attitude 
of the haughtiett disdain on the hearth-rug.) 

Proserpine {calmly). I sbonld never bsve sapposed 
yon had it in you. By the way, I'd better warn yoOj 
since you've taktn such a fancy to Mr. ^["Tifr^*"*" 
He's mad . 
TffijRGEss. Mad! Wot! Im too!! 

Proserpine. Mad as a March hare. He did frighten 
me, I can tell you, just before you came in that time. 
Haven't yon noticed the queer things he says? 

BcROEss. So that's wot the poetic 'errors means. 
Blame me if it didn't come into my head once or twyst 
that he must be off his chump! (He crottet the room 
to the door, lifting up hit voice at he goet.) Well, this 
is a pretty sort of asylum for a man to he in, with no 
one but you to take care of him ! 

Proserpine {a* he pattet her). Yes, what a dreadful 
thing it would be if anything happened to yon! 
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BuRGKBs (laftUg'), Don't yon address no rem&riu to 
me. Tell yoor hemplojer that I've gone into the gardea 
for a smoke. 

PsoBEHPiNE {nwcking). Oh! 

{Before Surgett can retort, Morell comet bacJc.') 

BuBQEM (tentimentalii/') Goin' for a tnm in the gar- 
den to smoke, James. 

Morell (brutgueljf). Oh, all right, all right. {Bur- 
gett goei out pathetically in the character of the toeary 
old man. Morell tiandt at the table, turning over kit 
papert, and adding, acrote to Proserpine, half humor- 
outly, half absently) Well, Miss Prossy, why have you 
been calling my father-in-law names? 

Pbosehpine (blushing fiery red, and looking quickly 
up at him, half scared, half reproach ful). I — (She 
bursts into teart.) 

Morell (tvith tender gaiety, leaning across the table 
tomardt her, and consoling her'). Oh, come, come, come! 
Never mind, Pross: he is a silly old fathead, isn't he? 

(With an explosive sob, she makes a dash at the door, 
and vanishes, banging it. Morell, shaking his head re- 
lignedly. sight, and goes mearUy to hit chair, where he 
sits donn and sets to tvork, looking old and caretvom,') 

(Candida comet in. She has finished her houtekold 
tvork and taken off the apron. She at once notices kit 
dejected appearance, and posts hertelf quietly at the 
spare chair, looking down at kim attentively; but the 
says nothing.') 

Morell (looking up, but teith hit pen raited ready to 
retume hit tvork). WellP Where is Eugene? 

Candida. Washing his hands in the scnllery — under 
the tap. He will make an excellent cook if he can only 
get over his dread of Maria. 

Morxll (shortly). Ha! No donbt. {He begins 
Tvriting agdin.) 

Candida (going nearer, and putting ker hand down 
softly on kit to stop kim, as the tayt). Come here, dear. 
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Let me iook at you. {He dropt hit pen and yieldt kim- 
telf at her duptutd. She maket Aim riie and bringt him 
a little awag from the table, looking at htm eriticMlg all 
the time.) Toni your face to the light. (She places 
hint facing the window.) My boy ia not looking well. 
Has he been overworking? 

MoRiLL. Nothing more than nsnal. 

Candida. He looka very pale, and grey, and wrin- 
kled, and old. (Hit melancholy deepeni; and the attack* 
it rtritk mxlful gaiety.) Here (pulling him toward* the 
etuy chair) yoa've done enongh writing for to-day. 
Leave Proasy to finish it and come and talk to me. 

MOBKI,!.. But 

Candida. Yes, I must be talked to sometimes. (She 
maket him tit doten, and leatt hertelf on the carpet 
betide hi* knee.) Now (patting hit hand) you're be- 
ginning to look better already. Why don't you give up 
all this tiresome overworking — going out every night 
lecturing and talking? Of course what you say is all 
very true and very right ; but it does no good : they don't 
mind what you say to them one little bit. Of course they 
agree with you; but what's the use of people agreeing 
with you if they go and do just the opposite of what you 
tell them the moment your back is turned? Look at our 
congregation at St. Dominic's! Why do they come to 
hear yon talking about Christianity every Sunday? ' 
Why, just because they've been so full of business and 
money-making for six days that they want to forget 
all about it and have a rest on the seventh, so that 
they can go back fresh and make money harder than 
ever ! Yon positively help them at it instead of hindering 
them. 

MoKBLL (with energetic terioutnett). Yon know very 
well, Candida, that I often blow them up soundly for 
that But if there is nothing in their church-going bnt 
rest and diversion, why don't they try something more 
amusing — more self-iiidttlgent? There must be some 
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good in the fact that they prefer St Dominic's to worse 
places OD Sundays. 

Candida. Ob, the vorst places aren't open; and even 
if tliey «%re, they daren't be seen going to them. Be- 
sides, James, dear, yoa preach so splendidly that it's as 
good as 8 play for them. Why do yon think the women 
sre so euthnsiostic ? 

MoKKLL (thocked). Candida! 

Candida. Oh, / Imow. You silly boy: you think it's i 
your Socialism and your religion; bat if it was that, I 
they'd do what yon tell them instead of only coming to I 
lo(^ at yon. They all hare Prossy's complaint. i 

MoRKLL. Pr ossy's complaint ! What do yon mean, 
Candida? 

CANomA. Yes, Prossy, and all the other secretaries 
you ever hod. Why does Prossy condescend to wash tip 
the things, and to peel potatoes and abase herself in all 
manner of ways for six shillings a week less than she 
nsed to get in a city office? She's in love with you, 
James: that's the reason. They're all in love with you. 
And yoa are in love with preaching because yon do it so 
beautifully. And yon think it's all eothnsiasm for the 
kingdom of Heaven on earth; and so do they. Yon dear 
siUyl 

MoAKLL, Candida: what dreadful, what soul-destroy- 
ing cynicism! Are you jesting? Or — can it be? — are 
you jealous? 

Candida {tsith curiout thought fulneM). Yes, I feel a 
little jealous sometimes. 

MoRELi. (incredaloutlg). Wbat! Of Prossy! 

Canoida (laughing). No, no, no, no. Not jealous 
anybody. Jealous for somebody else, who is not loved 
he ought to be. 

MoBELL. Me ! 

Candida. You! Why, you're spoOed with love and-, 
worship: yon get far more than is good for yoo. No: 1 1 
mean Eogene. ' 
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MoHXLL ($tartUd). Eugene! 

Candida. It seems nafait that all the We should go 
to yon, and none to him, although he needs it so mnch 
more than yon do. (_A eonvitUive movement thakea Aim 
m tpite of himtelf.') What's the matter? Am I worry- 
ing yoaf 

MoRELL (katlily). Not at alL {Looking at her mth 
troubled intentitg.) Yon know that I have perfect con- 
fidence in yon, Candida. 
^ Candida. Yoq vain thing! Are yon so sure of yonr 
irresistible attractions i . 

MoRELL. Candida: yon are shocking me. I never 
thought of my attractions. I thought of your goodness 
— your purity. That is what I confide in. 

Candida. What a nasty, uncomfortable thing to say 
to me! Oh, you are a clergyman, James — a thorou^ 
clergyman. 

IMoRELL (turning awag from her, heart-ttricken). So 
Eugene says. 

I Candida (with Uveljf interett, leaning over to him aith 
|A«r arm* on hit knee). Eugene's always right. He's a 
wonderful boy: I have grown fonder and fonder of him 
all the time I was away. Do yon know, James, that 
though he has not the least suspicion of it himself, he is 
ready to fall madly in love with me? 

MoRELL (grimly). Oh, he has no suspicion of it him- 
self, hasn't he? 
. Candida. Not a bit. {She take* her arm* from hit 
] knee, and turns thoughtfully. tiuJcing into a more reitful 
I attitude with her hand* in her lap.) Some day he will 
I know — when he is grown np and experienced, like you. 
I And he will know that I must have known. I wonder 
I what he will think of me then. 

' MoRELL. No evil, Candida. I hope and trust, no eviL 
Candida (dubiously). That will depend. 
MoRELL (bemildered). Dependf 
Candida (looking at him). Yes: it will depend on 
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what happena to faim. (He looks vacantly at her.) 
I>oii't you see? It Till depend on how he comes to leam 
what love reallf is. I mean on the sort of woman whoA 
will teach^ to him. 

MoRZLL {quite at a lott). Yes. No. I don't know 
what yon mean. 

Candida (explaining). If he leama it from a good, 
woman, then it will be aE right : he will forgive me. 

MoBKLi.. Forgive ! 

Candida. But suppose he leams it from a bad woman, 
as so many men do, especially poetic men, who imagine 
all women are angels 1 Suppose he only discovers the 
value of love when he has thrown it away and degraded 
himself in his ignorance. Will he forgive me then, do 
you think? 

MoRELL. Forgive yon for what? 

Candida {realising horn ttupid he it, and a little dis- 
appointed, though quite tenderly to). Don't yon under- 
stand? {He ikaket hit head. She tumt to him again, 
to at to explain leith the fondett intimacy.) I mean, 
will he forgive me for not teaching him myself? Foe , 
abandoning him to the bad women for the sake of my 
goodness — my purity, as yon call it? Ah, James, how 
little you understand me, to-talk~ of yonr con£den€« in 
my goodness and purity ! ll would give them both to 
poor Eugene as willingly a?TTfouI3 give my shawl to 
^ I'Cggar dying of ci&ld, if there were nothing else to 
restrain me. Put yonr trust in my love for yon, James, 
for if that went, I shonld pare very little for yonr ser- 
mons — mere phrases that you cheat yonrself and others 
with every day. {She it about to rite.) 

MoBXLL. His words! 

Candida (checking hertelf quickly in the act of get- 
ting up, to that the it on her kneet, but upright). 
Whose words ? 

MoBELL. Eugene's. 

Candida (delighted). He is always right. He under- 
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stands yon; he understandB me; he onderstanda Frony; 
.and yon, James — joa imderatand Dothing. {She laughs, 
\and iitiet him to coniole him. He recoUt at if Mtv%g, 
\and tpringa np.) 

MoRELL. How can yoa bear to do that when— oh, 
Candida {mith anguith in hi* voice') I hod rather yon 
had plunged a grappling iroa into my heart than giyen 
me that kiss. 

Candida {riting, alarmed). My dear: what's the 

MoRXLL {frantkaUy leaving her off). Don't tooch me. 

Candida {amoBed). James! 

(They are interrupted by the entrance of Marehbanka, 
tvith Burgeti, mho itopt near the door, ttaring, mkUtt 
Eugette hurrie$ forward between them.) 

Mabchbanks. Is anything tlie matter? 

MoBKLL (deadly mhite, putting an iron canttraint on 
himielf). Nothing but this: that either yon were right 
this morning, or Candida is mad. 

BuBOKBS (in loudeit protett). Wot! Candy mad tool 
Oh, come, come, come ! (He crotie* the room to the fire- 
place, protetting at he goei, and knock* the athet out 
of hit pipe an the bar*. Morell *itt down de*perately, 
leaning forteard to hide hi* face, and interlacing hi* 
finger* rigidly to keep them tteady.) 

Candida (to Morell, relieved and laughing). Oh, 
you're only shocked! Is that all? How conveatioiial 
all yon nnconventioaal people arc ! 

BuROEsa. Come: be'ave yourself, Candy. Whatll 
Mr. Morchbanks think of yoa? 

Cakdida. This comes of James teaching me to think 
for myself, and never to hold back oat of fear of what 
other people may think of me. It works beautlfally as 
long as I think the same things as he does. But now, 
because I have jnst thought something different! — look 
at him — just lo6k\ (She point* to Morell, greatly 
amu*ed. Eugene look*, and in*tantly pre**e* hi* hand 
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OH hit heart, at if tome deadly pain had that through 
it, and titt donn on the tofa like a man mitnetting a 
tragedy.) 

BxTRGEgs (on the hearth-rug). Well, James, yon en- 
tainly ain't as himpreaBive lookin' as nsu'l. 

MoRELL (with a laugh nhich it half a tab). I sap- 
pose not. I beg all your pardons: I was not conscious 
of making a fuss. {Pulling himtelf together.} Well, 
well, well, well, well! (_He goet back to hit place at the 
tabl*, tetting to teork at hit papert again teith retolute 
ckeerfutnett.) 

Candida (going to the tofa and titting betide March- 
bankt, ttiU tn a bantering humor). Well, Eagene; why 
are you so sad? Did the onions make you cry? 

(Morell cannot prevent himtelf from watching them.) 

Marchbankb (atide to her). It is your cruelty. I 
hate cruelty. It is a horrible thing to see one person, 
make another suffer. . 

Candida {petting him ironicallg). Poor boy, have li 
been cruel? Did I make it alice nasty little red onions?/ 

Mabchbanks (eamettly). Oh, stop, stop: I don't 
mean myself. Youha ye made him suffer frightfull y. I 
feel his pain in my own hearl I know that it is not your 
fault— —it is someUiing that must happen; but don't make 
light of it. I shudder when you torture him and laugh. 

Candida {increduloutlt/). ^ ^ '•"'^Brf Tamga i Xon- 
sense, Eugene: how you exaggerate! Silly! (She look* 
round at Morell, who hattUy retumet kit writing. She 
goet to him and ttandt behind hit chair, bending over 
him.) Don't work any more, dear. Come and talk to ns. 

Morell (affectiojiatelg but bitterlg). Ah no: 7 can't 
talk: 1 ean only preach. 

Candida (careiting him). Well, come and preach. 
- Bdhsxss (ttrongly remonttrating). Aw, no, Candy- 
'Angitall! 

(Lexg JlftU comet in, looking anxiont and important.) 

LcxT (hattening to thake handi with Candida). How 
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do yon do, Mn. M(»«ll? So glsd to see yon bade 

again. 

Candida. Thank yon, Le^. Yon know Engoi^ 
don't yon? 

LzzT. Ohj yes. How do yon do, Marcbbanks? 

Makchbakks. Quite well, thanks. 

Lezt (to Morell). I've just come from the Guild of 
St. Matthew . They are in the greatest omaleBRttoir 
about yonr telegram. There's nothing wrong, is there? 

Candida. What did yon telegraph about, James? 

Lexy (to Candida). He was to have spdcen for them 
to-night. They've taken the large ball in Mare Street 
and spent a lot of money on posters. Morell's telegram 
was to say he couldn't come. It came on them like a 
thouderbolt. 

Candida (turprised, and beginning to tuipect tome- 
thing rvrang). Given up an engagement to speak! 

BuROESS. First time in his life, I'll bet. Ain' it. 
Candy? 

Lexy {to Morell). They decided to send an urgent 
telegram to yon asking whether you conld not change 
your mind. Have you received it? 

MoKKLL (with rettrained impatience). Yea, yea: I 
got it 

Lest. It was reply paid. 

Morell. Yes, I know. I answered it. I can't ga 

Canduia. But why, J^mesP 

Morell {almott fiercely). Because I don't choose. 

(These people forget' that I am a man: they think I am a 
talking machine to be tjimed on for their pleasure every 
evening of my life. May I not have one night at home, 
with my wife, and my friends? 

{They are all amazed at ihit autbuTMt, except Eugene. 
Hie expreirion remain* unchanged.) 

Candida. Oh, James, yon Icnow you'll have an attack 
of bad conscience to-morrow; and I shall have to goffer 
for that 
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Lexy (intimidatedt but urgent). I know, of course, 
that tliey make the most unreasonable demands on yon. 
But they have been telegiaphing all over the place foi 
another speaker: and they can get nobody but tile Presi- 
dent of the Agnostic League. 

MoRBLL {promptly). Well, an excellent man. What 
better do they want? 

LExr. Bat he always insists so powerfully on the 
divorce of Socialis m from Christianity. He will undo 
all the good we haveTfcelT^oiing, UiTtourse you know 
best; but — (He he»itaiei.) 

Candida (coaxinglt/). Oh, do go, Jamea. We'll all j o. 

BuROESB (gmmbling). Loot ere, uandyl t say! 
Let's stay at home by the fire, comfortable. He woo't 
need to be more'n a couple-o'-hour away. 

Candida. You'll be just as comfortable at the meet- 
ing. We'll all sit on the platform and be great people. 

EcQENE {terrified'). Oh, please don't let us go on the 
platform. No — everyone wiB" stare at us — I couldn't. 
I'll sit at the back of the room. 

Candida. Don't be afraid. They'll be too busy look- 
ing at James to notice you. 

MoRELL {turning hi* head and looking meaningly at 
her over kia thoulder). Proasy's complaint, Candida!'^ 
£h? 

Candida {gaily). Yes. 

BtJSQBes (myttified). Prossy's complaint. Wot are 
you talking about, James? 

MoKELL {not heeding him, ritei; goet to the door; and 
hold* it open, thonting in a commanding voice). Miss 
Gamett. 

Proserpine (in the distance). Yes, Mr. Morell. 
Coming. 

{They all watt, except Burgett, mho goet ttealthUy 
to Lexy and dram htm atide.) 

BuROEss. Listen here, Mr. MUL Wot's Proasy'a 
compUintP Wot's wrong with 'er? 
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Lext {confidentially'). Well, I don't eractly know,- 
but she spoke veiy strangely to me this mommg. I'm 
Afraid she's & little ant of her mind sometimes. 

BuROEU {ovenvhetmed). Why, it most be catchin'! 
Foot In the same 'ouse! {He gaei back to the hearth, 
q»ite loii before the inttabUitg of the human intellect 
in a clergyman't hovte.) 

Proserpine (appearing on the threthotd). What is 
it, Mr. MorcU? 

MoBKLi. Telegraph to the Guild of St Matthew that 
I am coming. 

Probkkpinz {lurprited). Don't they expect yon? 

MoRSLL (peremptorUg). Do ss I tell yon. . 

(Proterpine frightened, liti donn at her typewriter, 
and obeyt. Morell goet acrott to Burgett, Candida 
matching hit movement* all the time miih growing won- 
der and mitgiving.') 

MoBELL. Borgeas: you don't want to comeF 

BCROEHS (in deprecation). Oh, don't put it like that, 
Jftmes. It's only that it ain't Sunday, you know. 

Morell. I'm sorry. I thought yon might like to be 
introdnced to the chairman. He's on the Works Com- 
mittee of the County Council and has siune influence in 
the matter of cantracts. {Burgeti make* up at once. 
MoreU, expecting at much, waitt a moment, and tayt) 
Will you come ? 

fiuRQEts (with enthunatm'). Course I'll come, James. 
Ain' It always a pleasure to 'ear you. 

Morell {turning from him). I shall want you t» 
take some notes at tiie meeting, Miss Gamett, if yon 
hftve no other engagement {She nod*, afraid to tpeak.) 
Yon are coming, Lezy, I suppose. 

Lext. CertiSnly. 

Candida. We are all coming, James. 

Morell. No; you are not coming; and Eugene is not 
coming. Yon will stay here and entertain him — to cele- 
brate yonr return home. {Eugene niet, breathleti.} 
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Candida. Birt James 

MoHELL (^autkoritatively}. I insi&t. Yon do not want | 
to come; and he does not want to come. (^Candida it I 
about to proteit.) Ob, don't concern yonrselTCB: I shall I 
hare plenty of people without yon: your chairs will be I 
wantt^ by nnconrerted people who have never heard me | 
before. 

Candida {troubled). Eugene: wooldn't yon like to 
come? 

MoBELL. I shonld be afraid to let myaelt go before 
Eugene: be is so critical of sermons. (Looking at fcim.) | 
He knows I am afraid of him: he told me as much this f 
morning. Well, I shall shew him bow much afraid I / 
am by leaving him here in yonr custody, Candida. j 

Marchbanes {to kimtelf, nith vivid feeling). That's 
brave. That's b^ntifuL (He titt dawn again littening 
nith parted Upi.) 

Candida (mith anxiout mitgiving). But — but — la 
Anything the matter, James? {Oreatlg troubled.) I 
c an't understan d 

MoRC LL. ^b T Hi™<gl»t_it_ was I who cou ldn't nnder- 
Btand| dear. ( He take* h er tenderly m hi* arm* and 
kutet^heronjhe-forehead: tken~Tod^i~round~ qaietl}/ at 
Marchbanlct.) 

END or ACT IL 
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Late in the evening. Pott ten. The curtain* are 
dramn, and the lampt lighted. The typewriter it in iU 
cate; the large table hat been cleared and tidied; everj/' 
thing indicate* that the day'* mark i* done. 

Candida and Marehbank* are leated at the fire. The 
reading- lamp i* on the manteUhelf above Marehbank*, 
mho i* lilting on the tmall chair reading aloud from a 
manutcript. A little pile of manveeripti and a couple 
of volume* of poetry are on the carpet betide him. Can- 
dida it tn the eaty chair with the poker, a light bra** 
one, upright in her hand. She i* leaning back and look- 
ing at the point of it curioutly, nith her feet *tretched 
tonardt the blase and her heel* retting on the fender, 
profoundly unconteiou* of her appearance and lurround- 
ing*. 

Mabchbakks (breaking off in hi* recitation). Every 
poet that ever liveiLhas pot that thought into a sonnet. 
He must: he can't help it. (He look* to her for attent, 
and notice* her abtorplion in the poker.) Haven't you 
been listening? (No regponte.) Mrs. Morell! 

Candida (ttarting). Eh? 

Marchbankb. Haven't yon been listening? 

Candida (mith a guilty excett of politene**). Oh, 
yes. It's very nice. Go on, Eugene. I'm longing to 
hear what happens to the angel. 

Marchbakkb (crii*hed — the manu*cript dropping 
from hit hand to the floor). I beg yanz pardon for 
boring yon. 
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Candipa. But yon are not boring me, I awure you. 
Please go on. Do, Eagene. 

Mabchbankb. I finished the poem about the angdl 
qasrter of an honr ago. I've read yoa several things 
since. 

Candida (remorte fully'). I'm so sorry, Eugene. I 
think the poker must have fascinated me. (^She putt it 
domn.) 

Marchbankb. It made me horrible uneasy. 

Candida. Why didn't you tell me? I'd have pnt it 
down at once. 

Marchbankb. I was afraid of making you uneasy, too. 
It looked as if it were a weapon. If I were a hero of 
old, I should have laid my drawn sword between us. If 
Morell had come in he would have thought you had taken 
up the poker because there was oo sword between as. 

Candida {tvondering). What? {With a puBzled 
glance at him.) I can't quite follow that. Those son- 
nets of yours have perfectly addled me. Why should 
there be a sword between us? 

Marchbankb (eiiiMtreJy). Oh, never mind. (Hettoopt 
to pick up the TnaHuacript.') 

Candida. Put that down again, Eugene. There are\ 
limits to my appetite for poetry — even yout poetry. I 
You've been reading to me for more than two hours — | 
ever since James went out I want to talk. ' 

Marchbankb (ruing, reared). No: I mustn't talk. 
(He lookt round him in hi* loit may, and add». tud- 
denly) I think I'll go out and take a walk in the park. 
(Making far the door.) 

Candida. Nonsense : it's shot long ago. Come and sit 
down on the hearth-mg, and talk moonshine as yoo 
usually do. I wmit: M he amnatid. _Bo n't yon want t ftj-t 

Marchbankb (in half terror, half rapture). Yes. 

Candida. Then come along. (She movet her chair 
back a tittle to make room. He hetitatet; then timidly 
ttretche* himt^f on the hearth-mg, face upward*, and 
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thromi back hit head acrott her Icneet, looking up at 
ktr.) 

MARCKBANxa. Oh, IVe been so miserable all the 
erening, because I was doing right. Now I'm doing 
wrong; and I'm Iiappjr. 

Cahoida (tenderly amuted at him). Yes: I'm sure 
you feel a great grown op wicked deceiver — quite proud 
of yourself, aren't you? 

Marchbanks {raiting hit head quickly and turning a 
little to look round at her'). Take care. I'm ever so 
much older than yon, if you only knew. {He tumt quite 
over on hit knees, with hit handt clatped and hit arm* on 
her lap, and ipeakt teith growing impulte, hit blood be- 
ginning to ttir.) May I say some wicked things to yon? 

Candida (nithout the leatt fear or coldnett, quite 
I nobly, and mith perfect retpect for hit pattion, but with 
\a touch of her mte-hearted maternal humor). No. 
But you may say anything you really and truly feeL 
Anything at all, no matter what it is. I am not afraid, 
■o long as it is your real self that speaks, and not a 
mere attitude — a gallant attitude, or a wicked attitude, 
or even a poetic attitude. I put you on your honor and 
truth. Now say whatever you want to. 

Marchbamks {the eager expretnan vanithing utterly 
from hit lipt and nottrUt at hit eget light up with 
pathetic tpirituality). Oh, now I can't lay anything: 
all the words I know belong to some attitude or other — 
all except one. 

Cahdida. What one is that? 

Makcubahks {toftly, loting himtelf m the mutic of 
the name), Candida, Candida, Candida, Candida, Can- 
dida. I must say that now, because yon have put me on 
my honor and troth; and I never think or feel Mrs. 
Morell: it is always Candida. 

Candida. Of course. And what have you to say to 
Candida?' 

Marchbanks. Nothing, but to repeat yonr name a 
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thousand times. Don't you feel that erery time is a 
prayer to yon? 

Candida. Doesn't it make yon happy to be able to / 
pray? 

Mabchbanks. Yes, very happy. 

Candida. Well, that happiness is the answer to your / 
prayer. Do yon want anything more? 

Marchbanxb (in beatitude). No: I have come into 



neaye 



(Morell comet in. He half* on the threMhold, and 
take* in the tcene at a glance.) 

MoBELL {^grave and lelf -contained). I hope I don't 
disturb yon. 

{Candida start* up violently, but without the tmalUtt V 
embarroMment, laughing at hertelf. Eugene, itill | 
kneeling, lavet him»elf from faUing by putting hit j 
hand* on the leat of the chair, and remain* there, itar- \ 
ing open mouthed at MoreU.) J 

Candida {at the rite*). Oh, James, how you startled 
me ! I was so taken np with Engene that I didn't hear 
yoor latch-key. How did the meeting go off? Did you 
speak well? 

MoRELi» I hare never spoken better in my life. 

Candida. That was first rate! How much was the 
collection ? 

MoRXLL. I forgot to ask. 

Candida {to Eugene). He tanst have spoken splen- 
didly, or he would never have forgotten that, (1*0 
MorelL) Where are all the others? 

MoRXLL. They left long before I conld get away: I 
thoaj^t I should never escape. I believe they are hav- 
ing sapper somewhere. 

Candida (nt her dome*tic bvtinett tone). Oh; in that 
case, Maria may go to bed. I'll tell her. {She goe* out 
to the kitchen.) 

MoHXLi. {looking Mtemly donm at Marchbttnki), 
WeU? 
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Maschbanki {squatting croM-Ugged on ike hearth- 
rug, and actually at eaie with Morell — even impithly 
huMorout). Well? 

MoHKLL. Have yon anjiltmg to tell me? 
• Makcubankb. Onl; that I have been making a fool 
U)f myself here in private whilst yon have been making a 
Ifool of yourself in public. 

MoBKLL. Hardly id the same way, I think. 

Marchbanrb {McrambUng up— eagerly'). The very, 
very, very same way. I have been playing the good 
man just like you. Wben you began your hnoics about 
leaving me here with Candida 

MoRKLi. {involuntarUy). Candida? 
r. Makchbanks. Oh, yea: I've got that far. Heroics 
Jkre infectious: I caught the disease from you. I aware 
(not to say a word in your absence that I would not have 
\Baid a month ago in your presence. 

MoRBLL. Did yon keep your oath? 

Marchbanks (ttiddenlg perching himtelf grotetquelg 
on the eaMy chair). I was ass enough to keep it unl^ 
about ten minutes ago. Up to that moment I went on 
desperately reading to her — reading my own poems — 
anybody's poems — to stave ofi* a conversation. I was 
standii^ outside the gate of Heaven, and refusing to go 
in. Oh, you can't think bow heroic it was, and how on- 
comfortable ! Then 

MoRXLL (tteadUji controlling hit lutpente). 
Then? 

Ma&chbakks (protaicallg ilipping damn into a quite 
ordinarif attitude in the chair). Then she couldn't Ixar 
being read to any longer. 

M0BEI.L. And you approached the gate of Heaven at 
last? 

Marchbanks. Yes. 

Morell. Wejl? (Fiercely.) Speak, man: have you 
no feeling for me? 

Marchbanks (.toftlg and muticaUi/). Then slic 
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became an angel; and there was s flaming sword that 
tamed every way, so that I couldn't go in; for I aaw 
that that gate was really the gate of HelL 

MoRSLL (triumphantly'). She repulsed yon ! 

Maschbanks (prising in mild *com). No, yoD fool: 
if she had done that I should never have seen that I vas 
in Heaven already. Repulsed me! You think that 
would have saved me — virtuous indignation! Oh, you 
are not worthy to live in the same world with her. (H« 
tanu amay contemptvowtly to the other tide of the room.) 

MoaMLL (mho hai matched him qvietly n)itho»t chang- 
ing hiM place). Do you think yon make yourself more 
worthy by reviling me, Eugene? 

Marchbanks. Here endeth the thousand and first 
lesson. Morell: I don't think much of your preaching 
after all : I believe I could do it better myself. The man 
I want to meet is the man that Candida married. 

MoKBLL. The man that — ? Do yon mean me? 

Mabcubamkb. I don't mean the Reverend Jamesl 
Mavor Morell, moralist and windbag. I mean the real I 
man that the Reverend James mnst have hidden some-j 
where inside his black coat — the man that Candidal 
loved. Yon can't make a woman like Candida love yon 
by merely buttoning your collar at the back instead o^ 
in front 

MoRZLL (boldlg and tteadily). When Candida prom- 
ised to marry me, I was the same moralist nod windbag 
that you now see. I wore my black coat; and my collar 
was buttoned behind instead of in front Do you think 
she would have loved me any the better for being m- 
sincere in my profession? 

Mabchbanks {on the tofa hugging kit anklet). Ob, 
she forgave yon, just as she forgives me for being a 
coward, and a weakling, and what you call a snivelling 
little wbelp and all the rest of it (Dreamily.) At 
woman like that has divine insight: she loves our soul 
and not onr follies and vanities and illusions, or our o 
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lara and coats, br anf other of the rags and tatters we 
are rolled up in. (He refiectt on tkia for an hutant; then 
tnnu intently to qaeation Morell.") What I want to 
know is how ^tra got past the flaming sword that stopped 

MoRELL {meaningly^. Perhaps because I was not 
interrupted at the end of ten minutes. 

MARCHBAKKr (taken aback). What! 

MoRCLL. Matt can climb to the highest summits; but 
he cannot dwell there long. 

Marchbankb. It's false: there can he dwell for erer 
and there only. It's in the other moments that he can 
find no rest, no sense of the silent ^ory of life. Wbere 
would jou have me spend my moments, if not on the 



MoRELL. In the scullery, slicing onions and filling 
lamps. 

Marchbahks. Or in the pulpit, scrubbing cheap 
earthenware souls? 

MoRELL. Yes, that, too. It was there that I earned 
my golden moment, and the right, in that moment, to 
adc her to lore me. / did not take the moment on credit; 
nor did I use it to steal another man's happiness. 

Mahchsankb (ratker ditguttedly, trotting back to- 
ward* the fireplace). I have no doubt you conducted 
the transaction as honestly as if you were buying a pound 
of cheese. (He itopt on the brink of the hearth-rug 
and add», thoughtfully, to himself, with hit back tumea 
to Morell) I could only go to her as a beggar. 

MoRXLL (Harting). A beggar dying of cold — asking 
for her shawl,' 

Marchsanks (turning, lurprited). Thank yon for 
touching up my poetry. Yes, if you like, a beggar dying 
of cold asking for her shawl. 

MoRELt (excitedly). And she refused. Shall I tell 
you why she refused^ I can tell you, on her own au- 
tfaori^. It was because of 
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Marchbahkh. She didn't reftue. 

MoKEtL. Not ! 

Mabchbanka. She offered me all I choae to ask for, 
her shawl, her wings, the wreath of stars on her head, 
the lilies in her huid, the crescent moon beneath her 

MoRiLL (teixing him). Ont with the trath, man: my 
wife is my wife: I want no more of your poetic frip- 
peries. I k now well that if I have lost her lovfj . a^ j yaa 
h are gaine d it. no la w will bind he r. 

MARCHBANrr"((pifl!*i%, mttkout fear or reiistance). 
Catch me by the shirt collar, Morell: she will arrange 
it for me afterwards as she did this morning. (_With 
quiet rapture.) I shall feel her hands touch me. 

MoRELL. Yon young imp, do you know how danger- 
ons it is to say that to me? Or {mith a ludden tnit- 
g^ving) has something made yon brave? 

Marchbanks. I'm not afraid now. I disliked yoai 
before : that was why I shrank from your touch. But 1 1 
saw to-day — when she tortured yon— that you love her,] 
Since then. I have been your friend: you may strangle/ 
me if you like. 

MoRKLL {releating him). Eugene: if that is not a 
heartless lie — if you have a spark of human feeling left 
in you—will you tell me what has happened during my 
absence ? 

Marchbanks. What happened! Why, the flaming 
sword — (Morell ttampi teith impatience.) Well, in 
[dftin prose, I !oved her so exquisitely that I wanted 
nothing more than the happiness of being in such lore. 
And before I bad time to come down from the highest 
summits, yon came in. 

MoBKLL (tufferiag deeply). So it is still unsettled — 
Still the misery of doubt. 

Marchbanks. Misery! I am the happiest of men. 
I deiiie nothing now but her happiness. {With dreamy 
a^utium.) Oh, Morell, let us both give her up. Why 
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ahoiild she have to choose between & wretched little 
nervous disease like me, and a pig-headed parson like 
jron? Let us go on a pilgrimage, yon to the east and I 
to the west, in search of a worthy lover for her — sooke 

(beautifol archangel with purple wingt— - — 
MoRELL. Some fiddlestick. Oh, if she is mad enoo^ 
to leave me for you, who will protect her? Who will 
help her? who will work for her? who will be a father 
b) her children? {He Htt donn dittraetedly on the tofa, 
with hit elbotvt on Am kneei and kit head propped on 
hU clenched jUU.) 

Marchbankb {tnapping hit fiitgen wildly'). She does 
not ask those silly questions. It is she who wants some- 

ibody to protect, to help, to work for — somebody to give 
her children to protect, to help and to work for. Some 
grown up man who has become as a little child again. 
Oh, you fool, you fool, you triple fool ! I am the man, 
Morell: 1 am the man. {He dancea about excitedly, cry- 
ing.) You don't understand what a woman is. Send for 
^ her, Morell: send for her and let ber choose betwt;f;ii-p 
{The door openi and Candida entert. He itopt ai if 
petrified.) 

Candida {amazed, on the tkrethotd). What on earth 
are yon at, Eugene? 

Marchbankb {oddly). James and I are having a 
J preaching mateh; and he is getting the worst of it. 
I {Candida looki quickly round at Morell. Seeing that he 
1m dittreued, the hurriet damn to him, greatly vexed, 
Vpeaking mith vigorout reproach to Marchbankt.) 

Candida. You have been anitoying him. Now I won't 

have it, Eugene: do you hear? {Puttiag her hand on 

Morell't thoulder, and quite forgetting her nifely tact 

'^ in her annoyance.) My boy shall not be worried: I will 

/ protect him. 

^ MoRiiLL {riting proudly). Protect! 

Candida {not heeding him — to Eugene). What hare 
you been saying? 
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MABcHBANKa (appaUed). Nothing — I 

Candida. Eugene ! Nothing ? 

Marchbanks (pt(eowZy). I mean — 1 — I'm very 
•orry, I won't do it again: indeed I won't. I'U let him 

MoRELL (indignantly, with an aggretnve movement 
tonardt Eugene). Let me alone! You young 

Candida (slopping him). Sh — noj let me deal with 
him, James. 

Mahchbankb. Oh, you're not angry with me, are yon? 

Candida (teverelt/). Yea, I am— very angry. I have | 
a great mind to pack you out of the bouse. ' 

MoBELi. {taken aback by Candida'* vigor, and by no 
meant relishing the tense of being retcued by her from 
another man). Gently, Candida, gently. I am able to \ 
take care of myself. I 

Candida {petting him). Yes, dear: of course you are. I 
But you' mustn't be annoyed and made miserable. f 

Marchbanks {tdmott in tears, turning to the door). 
I'U go. 

Candida. Oh, you needn't go: I can't tnm you out at 
this time of night. {Vehemently.) Shame on you! For 
shame! 

Marchbanks {desperately). But what have I done? 

Candida, I know what you have done — as well as, if 
I had been here all the time. Oh, it was unworthy! 
You ore like a child: you cannot hold your tongue. 

Marchbanks. I would die ten times over sooner than 
give you a moment's pain. 

Candida (teith infinite contempt for thit pverility^. 
Much good your dying would do me ! 

Morxll. Candida, my dear : this altercation is hardly 
quite seemingly. It is a matter between two men; and 
I am the right person to settle it. 

Candida. Two men! Jjg ym. f«n fl.«t » n^n f {To 
Eu gene. ') You bad boy! 

Marchbanks {gathering a mhimticaliif affectionate 
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courage from the teolding'). If I am to be scolded like 
this, I must make a boy's exciue. He began it And 
he's bigger than I am. 

Candida (_lonng confidence a little at her concern for 
MoreU't dignity take* the alarm). That can't be true. 
{To Moreli.) You didn't begin It, James, did yoa? 

MoRBLL {contemptitoutlg). No. 

Marchbaitss {indignant). Oh! 

Moreli. {to Eugene). You began it — this morning. 
{Candida, intfantly connecting thii tvitk hit mytteriout 
allutian in the afternoon to something told him by Eu- 
gene in the morning, lookt quickly at him, tvrettling 
nith the enigma. Moreli proceeds milk the emphati$ 
of off ended IVferiority.) But your other point is true. 
I am certainly the bigger of the two, and, I hope, the 
stronger, Candida. So yoa had better leave the matter 
in my hands. 

Candida {again toothing him). Yes, dear; but — 
{Troubled.) I don't understand about this morning. 

HtloRELL {gently tnubbing her). You need not under- 
stand, my dear. 

Candida. But, James, I — {The street bell rings.) 
Ob, bother! Here they all come. (She goes out to let 
them in.) 

Marchbanks {running to Moreli). Oh, Moreli, isn't 
it dreadful? She's angry with us: she hates me. What 
shaU I do? 

MoRELL {with quaint desperation, clutching himself 
by the hair). Eugene: my bead is spinning round. I 
shall begin to laugh presently. {He malkt up and down 
the middle of the room.) 

Marchbanks {follotoing him anxiously). No, no: 
shell think I've thrown you into hysterics. Don't laugh. 

{Soisterous voices and laughter are heard approach- 
ing. Lexy Mill, his eyes sparkling, and his bearing de- 
noting unwonted elevation of spirit, enters with Burgess, 
who is greasy and self-complacent, but has all his witt 
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about Aim, < Mitt Gamett, mith her tmarteit )ud and 
jacket on, fallow* them; bttt though her ege$ are brighter 
than before, the it evidently a prey to miM^ving. She 
placet hertelf with her back to her typewriting table, 
with one hand on it to rett hertelf, pattet the other 
acTOtt her forehead at if the were a little tired and 
giddy. Marehbanht relaptei into tkynett and edget 
away into the comer near the window, where MoreU't 
bookt are.") 

Mill (exhilaratedly). Morell: I must nmgr&tulate 
yon. ((Sratping hit hand.") Wbat a noble, splendid. In- 
spired address yoa gaye as ! Yoq surpassed yonrself . 

BuKGESS. So yoa did, James. It fair kep' me awake 
to the last word. Didn't it, Miss Gomett? 

Pboberpime {worriedly'). Ob, I wasn't minding yon: 
I was trying to make notes. {She taket out her note- 
book, and lookt at her ttenograpky, which nearly make* 
her cry.") 

MoRZLL. Did I go too fast, Pross? 

Phoserpinz. Much too fast You know I can't do 
more than a hundred words a minnte. {She relievet her 
feelingt by throwing her note~book angrily betide her 
machine, ready for ute next morning.) 

MoRSLL (toothingly). Ob, veil, well, never mind, 
□ever mind, never mind. Have yon all bad supper? 

Lext. Mr. BnrgesB has been kind enon^ to give us 
a really splendid supper at the Belgrave. 

Bdroess {with effutive magnanimity). Don't mention 
it, Mr. MilL {Modettlg.) You're 'arty welcome to my 
little treat 

Phosebpinx. We bad champagne! I never tasted it I 
before. I feel quite giddy. \ 

MoBKLL {turprited). A champagne supper! That I 
was very handsome. Was it my eloquence that pro- I 
dueed all this extravagance? ' 

Mill {rhetorically). Your eloquence, and Mr. Bur- 
gess's goodness of heart {With a freth buret of ex- 
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kUaraibm.) And what a very fine felldv {he chairman 
is, MokII! He came to snpper with ns. j 
I MoutLi. (tnfA long drawn tignificance, looking at 
1 Burgett). 0-o-o-h, the cbairman. Now [ onderstand. 
I (Burgeu, covering a livelif tatUfactiont m kit dipto- 
\ matic cunning ivith a deprecatory cougkji retiret to the 
I hearth. Lexy foldi hit arm* and leant 4gaitttt the cel- 
\laret in a high-tpirited attitude, CandiJa comet in with 
\glaMet, lemont, and a jug of hot mater on a tray.) 

Candida. Who will hare some lemonade ? Yon know 
onr rules: total abstinence. {She putt the tray on the 
table, and taket up the lemon tqatexert, looking enquir- 
ingly round at them.) 

MoKBLL. No use, dear. They've all had champagne. 
Pross hu broken her pled^. 

Candida (to Proterpine). Yon don't mean to aay 
joa've been drinking champagne ! 

FnoHERPiNK (^itubbomly). Yes, I do. I'm only a beer 
teetotaller, not a diampagne teetc»taller. I don't like 
beer. Are there any letters for me to answer, Mr. 
Morell? 

MoBKLL. No more to-nig^t. 

pROUHPiNE. VerywelL Good-night,' ereijbody. 

Lbxy (gallantly). Had I not better see yon home, 
Miss Gamett? 

Prosekpinb. No, thank yon. I shan't tznflt myself 
with anybody to-night. I wish I hadn't taken any of 
that stuff, [she tealkt itraight oat.) 

BoKOEBs {indignantly). Stuff, indeed! That gnrt 
donno wot champagne is! Fommery and Greene at 
twelve and six a bottle. She fax^ two glasses a'most 
straight hoff. 

MoRKLL (a little anxiout about her). Go and look 
after her, Lcxy, 

Ixrt {alarmed). Bnt if she should really be — Sup- 
pose she began to sing in the street^ or anything of that 
sort. 
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MoRELL. Just so: she may. That's why joa'd better 
see her safely home. 

Candida. Doj Lezy: there's a. good fellov. {She 
thaket kit hand and puihet him gently to the door.) 

Lezy. It's eridently my duty to go. I hope it may 
not be necessary. Good-night, Mrs. MoreU. {To the 
. rett.) Good-night {He goei. Candida ihutt the door.) 

BvRGSBS. He was gushin' with hextra piety hisself 
alter two sips. People cant't drink like tiiey hoseter. 
(Ditmitting the tubject .nd buttling amay from the 
hearth.') Well, James; it's time to lock up. Mr. Mordi- 
bauks: shall I 'ave the pleasure of your company for a 
bit of the way home? 

Marchbanks {affrightedly). Yes: I'd better go. 
{He burriei acroii to the door; but Candida placet her' 
telf before it, barring kit way. ) 

Cai4dida {nith quiet autkoritg). You sit down. 
You're not going yet. 

Mabchbanks {quailing). No: I — I didn't mean to. 
{He comet back into the room and titi down abjectly 
on the tofa.) 

CANDinA. Mr. Marchbanks will stay the night with 
us, papa. 

BimoEBs. Oh, well, I'll say good-night So long, 
James. {He thaket handt teith Morell and goet on to 
Eugene.) Make 'em give you a night light by your bed, 
Mr. Morcbbanks: it'll comfort you if you wake up in 
the night with a touch of that complaint of yores. Good- 

Marchbamkb. Thank you: I wilL Good-night, Mr. 
Burgess. {They thake handt and Burgett goet to the 
door.) 

Candida {intercepting MoreU, who it following Bur- 
gett). Stay here, dear: I'll put on papa's coat for bim. 
{She goet out with Burgett.) 

Makchbanks. MordU: there's going to be a terrible 
scene. Aren't you afraid ? 
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MoucLL. Not in the least. 

Mabchbankb. I never envied yon 1700? courage 
before. (He ritet timidly and put* hit hand appeid- 
ingly on Morell't forearm.) Stand by me, won't yon? 

MoRELL {catting him off gently, bat resolutely'). 
Each for himself, Eugene. She must choose between ns 
now. (He goe* to the other tide of the room at Candida . 
retumt. Eugene titt dotun again on the tofa like a 
guilty tchootboy on hi* bett behaviour.) 

Candida (betneen them, addretiing Eugene). Are 
yon sorry? 

Marchbanks (eamettly). Yes, heartbndten. 

Candida. Well, then, yon are forgiven. Now go off 
to bed like a good little boy: I want to talk to James 
about yon. 

Marchbanks (rtfiM^ in great conttemation). Oh, I 
can't do that, Morell. I must be here. I'll not go away. 
TeU her. 

CANomA (with quick tuipicion). Tell me what? (Hit 
eyet avoid hert furtively. She tumt and viutely trant- 
fert the quettion to Mar ell.) 

MosBLi. (bracing himtelf for the catattrophe). I 
have nothing to tell her, escept (here hit voice deepen* 
to a meatured and mournful tendemett) that she is my 
greatest treasure on earth — ^if she is really mine. 

Candida (coldly, offended by hit yielding to hit ora- 
tor't initinct and treating her at if the mere the audi- 
ence at the Guild of St. Matthete). I am sure Eugene 
can say no less, if that is all. 

Marchbanks (ditcauraged). Morell: she's laughing 
at ns. 

MoaxLL (nHh a quick touch of temper). There is 
nothing to laugh at. Are you laughing at us, Candida? 

Candida (tvith quiet anger). Engene is very quick- 
witted, James. I hope I am going to laugh; but I am 
not sure that I am not going to be very angry. (She 
-.^goet to the fireplace, and ttandt there leauing foith her 
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arm on the mantelpiece, and her foot on the fender, 
whUft Eugene atealt to Morell and plncke him hg the 
tleeve.) 

Marchbakks imhUperingi. Stop, MorelL Don't 
1«t OS say aaything. 

MoRKLL (piM&t'ng Eugene anajf without deigning to 
look at him). I hope yon don't mean that as a threat, 
Candida. 

Camdida {with emphatic warning). Take care, James. 
Engene: I asked yon to go. Are yon going? 

MoBKLL (puffing hie foot down). He shall not go. 
I vish him to remain. 

Mabchbankb. I'll go. I'll do whatever yoa want. 
(_He tuma to the door.) 
i' Cai«dida. Stop! {He cAegt.) Didn't yon hear James 
i say he wished yon to stay ? James is master here^ ^ Don't 
. yon know that? 

Marchbanks {fiuehing with a young paet't rage 
againtt tyranng). By what right is he master? 

Canoioa {quietli/). Tell him, James. 

Morell {taken aback). My dear: I don't know of 
any ri^t that makes me master. I assert no such right. 

Candida {with infinite reproach). Yon don't know! 
Oh, James, James! (7*0 Eugene, musingly.) I wonder 
do you understand, Engene! No: yon're too yonng. 
Well, I give yon leave to stay — to stay and leam. {She 
comet awag from the hearth and placet hertelf between 
them.) Now, James: what's the matter? Come: tell me. 

Marchbanks {mhitpering tremuloutlg acrott to him). 
Don't 

Cakoida. Come. Ont with it! 

Morell {ttowlg). I meant to prepare your mind 
carefnlly, Candida, so. as to prevent misunderstanding. 

Candioa. Yes, dear: I am 'sure you did. Bnt never 
mind: I shan't misunderstand. 

Morxll. Well — er — {He heiitatet, unable to find 
the long explanation which he luppoted to be available.) 
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Candida. Well? 

MoBBLi. {baldlg). Eugene declares that yon are in 
love witli him. 

Marchbanks {frantieallg). No, no, no, no, nerer. 
I did not, Mrs. Morell: it's not trae. I said I loved yon, 
and that he didn't I said that I nnderstood yon, and 
that be couldn't. And it was not after what passed there 
before the fire that I spoke: it was not, on my ward. It 
was this morning. 

Candida {etdightened'). This morning! 

Marchbanks. Yes. {He look* at her, pleading for 
credence, and then addt, limply) That was what was 
tlie matter with my collar. 
y' Candida {after a pautej far the doet not take in hi* 
' meaning at once). His collar! (Sh« tumt to MoreU, 
thocked.") Oh, James: did yon — {the ttopt)f 

MoBELL (athamed). You know, Candida, that I have 
a temper to struggle with. And he said {thuddering} 
that you despised me in your heart 

Candida (fuming quickly on Eugene). Did yon say 
that? 

Mabchbanks {terrified). No! 

Candida {severely). Then James has just told me a 
falsehood. Is that what you mean? 

Mabchbanks. No, no: I— I— (blurting out the ex- 
planation deiperately) — it was David's wife. And it 
wasn't at home: it was when she saw him dancing before 
all the people, 

MoBjELL (faking the cue with a debater't adroitneti). 
Dancing before all the people, Candida; and thinking be 
was moving their hearts by his mission when they were 
only suffering from — Frossy's complaint {She it about 
to proteit: he raitet hit hand to tUence her, exclaiming) 
Don't try to look indignant, Candida: — 

Candida {interjecting). Try! 

MoBELL {continuing). Eugene was right As yon 
told me a few hours after, he is always right He said 
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nothing that 7011 did not n&j far better y onrself. He is 
the poet, vho sees everything; and I am the poor parson, 
who nnderstands nothing. 

CANDlDii (remortefuily'). Do yon mind what is said 
hj a foolish boy, because I said something like it again 
in jest? 

MoBSLL That foolish boy can speak with the in-^ 
spiration of a child and the cnnning of a serpent He 
has claimed that yon belong to him and not to me; and, 
rightly or wrongly, I have come to fear that it may be 
tme. I will not go about tortured with doubts and sus- 
picions. I will not live with you and keep a secret from 
yon. I will not Boffer the intolerable degradation ot 
jealousy. We have agreed — he and I — that yon shall 
choose between us now. I await yonr decision. 

Candida {^ilonly recoiling a itep, her heart hardened 
&y hit, rhetoric m tpite of the tincere feeling behind it). 
Oh ! I am to choose, am I ? I suppose it is quite settled 
that I must belong to one or the other, 

MoHKLt {firmlif'). Quite. Yon must choose definitely, 

Mabchbanks (anxioMly). Morell: you don't under- 
stand. She means that she belongs to herself. 

CANniDA {turning on him). I mean that and a good 
deal more. Master Eugene, as you will both find ont 
'.presently. And pray, my lords and masters, what have 
yoa to offer for my choice? I am up for aoction, it 
'.seems. What do yoa bid, James? 

MoBELL (reproachfully). Cand — (He break* downA 
hit eyet and throat fU Teith teart: the orator becomes 

the mounded animal.) I can't speak 

(Candida (impultively going to him). Ahj de^cc^ 

Mabchbankb (tn mild alarm). Stop: it's not fair. 
Ton mustn't show her that yon suffer, Morell. I am on 
the rack, too; but I am not crying. ' 

MoRKLL (rallying all hit forcet). Yes: yon are right 
It is not for pity that I am bidding. (He ditengaget 
hwuelf from Candida.) 
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Candida {retreatmg, ehiUed). I beg ^onr pardon, 
James; I did not mean to touch yoo. I am waiting to 
bear your bid. 

MoRELL {tvith proud kumUity). I have nothing to 
offer ;oa bat my strength for your defence, my honeslt^ 
of purpose for your surety, my ability and industry for 
your liTellhaod, and my authority and positioD for your 
dignity. That is all it becomes a'ltnffito oiSer to a 
woman. 

Candida (quite quietly'). And yon, Eugene? What 
do you offer? 

Maechbanks. My weakness! my desolation! my 
heart's need ! 

Candida (impreeted). That's a good bid, Eugene. 
Now I know how to make my choice. 

She pautee and lookt curioMtly from one to the other, 
at if weighing them. Morell, whotc lofty confidence 
haa changed into heartbreaking dread at Eugene't hid, 
lotet all pomer of concealing hit anxiety. Eugene, 
etrung to the highett tention, does not move a mutele. 

MosELL (In a euffocated ooice~4he appetU burtting 
from the deptht of hit anguith). Candida! 

Marchbankb (atide, m a flath of contempt). Coward! 

f Candida (^tignificantly). I give myself to the weaker 
of the two. 

Eugene dtvinet her vieaning at once: hit face tvkitent 
like tteel in a furnace that cannpt melt it. 

Morell (bowing hit head mith the calm of collapte). 
I accept your sentence, Candida. 

Candida. Do yon understand, Eugene? 

Marchbanks. Oh, I feel I'm kist. He cannot bear 
the burden. 

Morell (increduloutly, raiting hit head mitk protaie 
abruptnet*). Do yon mean me, Candida? 

Candida (tmiling a little). Let us sit and talk comfort- 
ably over it like three friends, (^o Morell.) Sit down. 
Bear. (Morell taket the chmr from the firetide — the 
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ckitdren'i ehatr.) Bring me that chair, Engene. (She 
indicatet the eatjf ekair. He fetcket it tUenUy, even nith 
aomething like cold ttrengtk, and placet it next Morell, a 
little behind him. She litt down. He goei to the *ofa 
and site there, etiU tilent and ineemtable. When they 
are all tettled the begins, throming a tpell of guietnett 
Oft them bg her calm, tone, tender tone.') You remember 
irtiat you told me aboat yonrself, Eugene: how nobody 
has cared for you since your old nurse died: how those 
cIcTcr, fashionable sisters and successful brothers of 
yours were your mother's and father's pets: how miser- 
able yoa were at Eton: how your father is trying to 
starve you into returning to Oxford: how you hare had 
to live without comfort or welcome or refuge, always 
lonely, and nearly always disliked and misnnderstooid, 
poor boy! 

Mabchbakks {faUhful to the nolMity of hit lot). I 
had my books. I had Nature. And at last I met you. 

Candida. 'Swex mind th^ jmt Rt pre«eat. Now I 
want you to look at this other boy here — my boy — 
spoiled from his cradle. We go once a f or tninht t o see 
bia parents. You should come with us, Eugene, and see . 
the pictures of the hero of that household. James as a 
baby ! the most wonderful of all babies. James holding '<'' ' 
his first school prise, won at the ripe age of eight! \'' 
James as the captain of his eleven! James in his first '"' 
ffock coat! James uu^er all sorts of glorious circum- 
stances! You know how strong he is (I hope he didn't - 
hurt you) — how clever he is — how happy! {JVith deep- 
f^ifig gfavitj/.) Ask James's mother and his three sis- 
ters what it coat to save James the trouble of doing any- 
thing but be strong and clever and happy. A^ ™c , 
what it costs to be James's mother and three sisters aniT . 
wife and mdiher to his children all in one. Ask Prossy 
and Maria how troublesome the bouse is even when we 
have no yisitors to help ns to slice the onions. Ask the 
1 who want to worry James and spoil his beao- 
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-^tifnl senDOQfl who it is that pnta tlwin off. 'Whro there 
ii money to give, he gives it: when'^tere is money to 
refuse, I refuse iL I bnild a castle of comfort and in- 
dolgence and lore for him, and stand sentinel always to 
keep little vulgar cares out. I make KllB-Baster here, 
thon^ he does not know it, and eonld not tell yon a 
moment ago how it came to be so, {JViik siveet iroxy.) 
--And when he thought I might go away with yon, his 
only .anxiety was what should become of me ! And to 
tempt me to stayle offered me {leaning forward to ttroke 
hit hair careiiinglg at each phrate) his strength for my 
defence, his industry for my livelihood, bis petition for 
my dignity, his — {Releifting.) Ah, I am mixing up 
your beautiful sentences^ and spoiling them, am I not, 
darling? (_Ske layt her cheek fondly againtt his,\_^^^ 

MoRKLL {^quite overcome, kneeling betide her cJiair 
and embracing her rvUk hoyiih ingenaoutneti'). It's all 
true, every word. What I am you have made me with 
the labor of your bands and the love of yonr heart! Yon 
are my wife, my mother, my sisters; yon are the sum 
of all loving care to me. 

Candida (tn hit arm*, tmiling,_io Eugene"). Am I 
your mother and sisters to yon, Eugene? 

Marcrbanks {riling tvith a f^rce getture of ditgtui). 
Ah, never. Out, then, into the jiight with me ! 

Candida (ruing quickly and intercepting him). Yon 
are not going like that, Eugene? 

Marchbanks {nith the ring of a man't voice — -no 
longer a bog't — in the words'). I know the hour when 
it strikes. I am impatient to do what must be done. 

MoBELi, (rttittg from hit knee, alarmed). Candida: 
don't let him do anything rash. 

Candida (confident, tmiling at Eugene). Oh, there 

is no fear. He has learnt to live^ without happiness. 

, Mahchbankb. I no longer desire happiness: life is 

" nobler than that. Parson James: I give you my hap- 

( pinesB with both hands: 1 love yon becaiue yon Itave 
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filled the heart of He woman I loved. Oood-bye. (He ] 
goet toward* the door.) " 

Candida. One last word. {He tiopi, but without 
tumittg to her.) How old are yon, Eugene? 

Maschbanks. As old as the world now. This motn-« 
Ing I was eighteen. I 

Candida (going to him, and Handing behind him-with 
one hand careenngly on hit shoulder). Eigbteenf Will 
yon, for my sake, make a little poem oat of the two aen- 
tenees I am going to say to you ? And will yoa promise 
to repeat it to yourself whenever you think of me? 

MiitcHBJLNKa (without moving). Say the sentences. 

Candida. WJieM I am thirty, she will be forty-five.J 
When I am sixty, ahe wijlhe seventy-five. ' 

MAactttiANKg (turning to her). In a hundred ye&rs, 
we shall be the same age. But I have a better secret than 
that in my heart. Let me go now. The night outside 
grows impatient. 

Candida. Good-bye. (She take* hit face in htr 
hand*; and as he divine* her indention and bendt hi* 
knee, ahe ki**et hi* forehead. Then he fiie* out into 
the night. She turn* to Morell, holding out her arm* to 
him.) Ah, James! (They embrace. But they do not 
know the tecret in the paet't heart.) 
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THE MAN OF DESTINY 

The twelfth of Mag, 1798, in north ludj/, at Tavaa- 
xano, on the road from Lodi to Milan. The afternoon 
nn it blaeing terenelg over the plaine of Lombardg, 
treating the Alp* nith reipeet and the anthilla with tn- 
dulgenee, not incommoded by the batking of the iwine 
and oxen in the viUaget nor hurl bg itt cool reception 
tn the churchet, but fiercely diedainftd of two hordet 
of mitehievout iniectt which are the French and Auttrian 
armiei. Two day* before, at Lodi, the Auttriani tried 
to prevent the French from crotting the river by the 
narrow bridge there; but the French, commanded by a 
general aged &t. Napoleon Bonaparte, who doet not un- 
derttand the art of war, ruihed the fireiwept ■ bridge, 
tupporled by a tremeudoiu cannonade in which the young 
general atiitted with hi* own hand*. Cannonading u 
ki» technical apecialtyj he ha* been trained in the ar- 
tUlerg under the old rigime, and made perfect in the 
military art* of *hirking hit dutiet, twindling the pay- 
matter over travelling expense*, and dignifying war wkh 
the noi*e and tmoke of cannon, at depicted in (dl mili- 
tary portrait*. He it, however, an original obterver, 
and ha* perceived, for the firtt time tince the invention 
of gunpowder, that a cannon halt, if if ttriket a man, 
wUl kill him. To a thorough gratp of thit remarkable 
ditcovery, he addt a highly evolved faddty for physical 
geography and for the calctUation of timet and dis- 
tances. He hot prodigious powers of work, and a clear, 
reaUiHc knowledge of human nature in public affairi. 
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having teen it exhauttieelif tetted in ikat department 
during the French Revolution. He it imaginative with- 
out illttiiani, and creative tvithout religion, loyalty, pa- 
triotitm or any of the common ideal*. Not that he u< 
incapable of thete ideaU: on the contrary, he hot twal- 
lowed them all in hit boyhood, and now, having a keen 
dramatic faculty, it extremely clever at playing npou 
them by the arte of the actor and ttage manager. With- 
al, he it no ipoiled child. Poverty, ill-luck, the thifta 
of impeeuniaui thabby-gentUiiy, repeated faUmre at a 
would-be author, humiliation at a rebuffed time tirver, 
reproof and puniahment at an incompetent and dithonett 
o^cer, an etcape from ditmtttal from the tervice to nar- 
rore that if the emigration of the noblet had not raited 
the value of even the mott ratcaUy lieutenant to the 
famine price of a general he mould have been imept 
contemptuoutly from the army: thete trialt have ground 
the conceit out of him, and forced him to be telf-tu0- 
cient and to underttand that t^ tnch men a» he it the 
tvotid teiU give nothing that he cannot take from it by 
force. In thit the world it not free from cowardice and 
folly; for Napoleon, at a mercHett cannonader of po- 
litical rubbith, it making himtelf uteful: indeed, it J* 
even now impottible to live in England without tome- 
timei feeling how much that country lott in not being 
conquered by him at well at by JuUut Catar. 

However, on thit May afternoon in 1798, it it early 
dayt with him. He it only 26, and hat but recently be- 
come a general, partly by uting hit wife to teduce the 
Directory {then governing France) partly by the tcaraiy 
of officert canted by the emigration at aforetaid; parUg 
by hit faculty of knowing a country, with all itt roadt, 
rivert, killt and valleyt, at he knowt the palm of hit 
hand; and largely by that tietv faith of hit in the efjicacy 
of firing cannant at people. Hit army it, at to dit- 
cipline, in a ttate which hat to greatly thocked tome mad- 
em writert before whom the foUowing ttory hat been 
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enacted, that thejf, impretted teith the later glorg of 
" L'Empereur," have altogether refuted to credit H, 
But Napcleon it not "L'Empereur" yet: he has only 
jutt been dubbed " Le Petit Caporal," and m t'n the 
ttage of gaining influence over kia men by ditplayi of 
pluck. He it not in a potition to force hi* mill on them, 
tn orthodox military fathion, by the cat o' nine tatb. 
The French Revolution, nhich hat escaped tupprettion 
lolely through the monarchy's habit of being at leoH 
four gears in arrear rvilh its soldiers t'n the matter of 
pay; hat substituted for that habit, as far as possible, 
the habit of not paying at all, except in promitet and 
patriotic flatteries mhieh are not compatible with martial 
larv of the Pruttian type. Napoleon hat therefore ap' 
proached the Alpt in command of men without money, 
in ragt, and consequently indispoted to ttand much dis- 
cipline, especially from upstart generals. This circum- 
stance, mhieh would have embarrassed an idealist sol- 
dier, hat been north a thousand cannon to Napoleon. He 
has said to hit army, " Ton have patriotism and cour- 
age; but you have no money, no clothes, and deplorably 
indifferent food. In Italy there are all these thinf^s, 
and glory as well, to be gained by a devoted army led 
by a general mho regards loot at the natural right of the 
toldier. I am such a general. En avant, met enfants! " 
The result has entirely justified him. The army con- 
quers Italy as the locusts conquered Cyprus. They 
fight all day and march all night, covering impottible dis- 
tances and appearing in incredible placet, not because 
every toldier carries a field marthal't baton in hit knap- 
tack, but because he hopes to carry at leatt half a doeen 
silver forks there next day. 

It must be understood, by the may, that the French 
army does not make mar on the Italians. It it there 
to rescue them from the tyranny of their Austrian con- 
querors, and confer republican institutions on them; to 
that in incidentally looting them, it merely makes free 
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tvith the property of iU friendt, who ought to be grateful 
to it, and perhap* would be if ingratitude mere not the 
proverbial failing of tkeif country. The Auttriant, 
tohom it fighti, are a thorougklg retpeclable regular army, 
meU ditciplined, commanded by gentlemen trained and 
verted in the art of mar: at the head of them Beaulie*, 
pracliting the claitic art of mar under ordert from 
Vienna, and getting horribly beaten by Napoleon, mho 
act* on his omn retpontibilily in defiance of profeitional 
precedent* or orders from Pari*. Even mhen tke Auttri- 
ant rrin a battle, all that it necetiary it to wait until 
their routine obligee them to retttm to their quartert far 
afternoon tea, to to tpeak, and win it back again from 
them: a course pursued later on with brilliant lueeeit at 
Marengo. On the mhole, with hit foe handicapped by 
Austrian ttatetmantkip, clatsic generalship, and the ext- 
genciet of the aristocratic tocial ttructure of Viennete to- 
ciety. Napoleon findt it pattible to be irretittible mithout 
working heroic miracles. The world, however, liket 
miraclet and keroet, and tt quite incapable of conceiving 
the action of such forces at academic mUitaritm or Fi- 
ennete drawing^roomitm. Hence it hat already begvn 
to manufacture " L'Empereur," and thus to make it dif- 
ficult for the romanticittt of a hundred years later to 
credit the little scene now in question at Tavazsano as 
aforesaid. 

The bett quartert at Tavaseano are at a little inn, the 
first haute reached by travellers patting through the 
place from Milan to LodL It ttandt in a vineyard; 
and its principal room, a pleasant refuge from the luwt- 
mer heat, is open so widely at the back to this vineyard 
that it is almost a large veranda. The bolder children, 
much excited by the alarums and excursions of the past 
few days, and by an irruption of French troops at sis 
o'clock, know that the French commander has quartered 
himself in this room, and are divided between a crav-< 
ing to peep tn at the front windomt and a mortal terror 
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of the *efiii»el, a gouHg gtHttemaw-ioldier, mho, having 
no natural mouitache, hat had a Toott ferocious ont 
painted on hi* face with boot blacking bjr hit tergeant, 
A* hit heavy uniform, like all the uniform* of that dag, 
it detigned for parade without the leatt reference to hit 
health or comfort, he pertpiret profutelg in the tun; and 
hit painted mouttache hat run in little ttreakt doten hit 
chin and round hit neck except tehere it hat dried in 
ttiff japanned fiaket, and had iti tmeeping outline 
chipped off in grotetque little bayt and headlandt, mak- 
ing him untpeakably ridiculout m the eye of Hiitorg a 
hundred yeart later, but monttrout and horrible to the 
contemporary north Italian infant, to rehom nothing 
mould teem more natural than that he thould relieve the 
monotony of hit guard by pitchforking a ttray child up 
on hit bayonet, and eating it uncooked. Neverlhelett 
one girl of bad character, in whom an inttinct of privi- 
lege mith toldiert it already danming, doet peep in at the 
tafett window for a moment, before a glance and a 
clink from the tentinel tendt her flying. Mott of what 
the teet the hat teen before: the vineyard at the back, 
with the old wineprett and a cart among the einet; the 
door clote down on her right leading to the inn entry; 
the landlord't belt tideboard, now in full action for din- 
ner, further back on the tame tide; the fireplace on the 
other tide, nUh a couch near it, and another door, lead- 
ing to the inner roomt, between it and the vineyard; and 
the table in the middle with itt repatt of Milanete ritotto, 
cheete, grapet, bread, olivet, oTtd a big wickered ftatk of 
red wine. 

The landlord, Giuteppe Grandi, it alto no novelty. 
He it a twarthy, vivaciout, threwdly cheerful, black- 
curled, btdlet-hcaded, grinning little man of i.0. Nat- 
uraUy an excellent hott, he it in quite tpecial tpiritt 
this evening at hit good fortune in having the French 
commander at hit guett to protect him agmntt the li- 
cente of the troopt, and actually tportt a pair of gold 
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earringt which he would otherwite have hidden care- 
fully under the ninepreet with hit little equipment of 
tUeer plate. 

Napoleon, titling facing ker on the further tide of the 
table, and Napoleon't hat, tword and riding whip Iging 
on the couch, the teet for the firit time. He it working 
hard, partlg at hit meal, which he hat ditcoeered how to 
ditpalch, by attacking aU the courtet timultaneoutlg, in 
ten minutet (thit practice it the beginning of kit down- 
falX), and partly at a map which he it correcting from 
memory, oeeationaily marking the potUion of ike forcet 
by taking a grapeikin from hit mouth and planting it on 
the map with hit thwmb like a wafer. He hat a tupply 
of writing materialt before him mixed up in ditorder 
with the dithet and cruettj and kit long hair gett tome- 
timei into the ritotto gravy and tometimei into the ink. 

Gwszvvs. Will your excellency 

Napoleoit (intent on hit map, but cramming himtelf 
mechanically with hit left hand). Don't talk, I'm busy. 

Giuseppe {with perfect goodhumor). Excellency: I 
obey. 

Napdleoh. Some red ink. 

Giuseppe. Alas ! excellency, there is none. 

Napoleon {with Cortican facetioutnett). Kill some- 
thing and bring; me its blood. 

Giuseppe {grinning"). There is nothing but your ex- 
cellency's horse, the sentinel, the lady upstairs, and my 
wife. 

Napoleon. Kill yonr wife. 

Giuseppe. Willingly, yonr excellency; but tmhap- 
pily I am not strong enough. She wonld kill me. 

Napoleon. That will do equally well. 

Giuseppe. Yonr excellency does me too much h<mor. 
{Stretching kit hand toward the flask.) Perhaps some 
wine win answer your excellency's purpose. 

Napoleon {hattily protecting the fiatk, and becoming 
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quite teriout). Wine! No; that would be vute. You 
are all the same: waite! waste! waate! (He mark* the 
map nitlt gravy, utmg hit fork at a pen.) Clear away, 
{He finithe* hit wine; puthet back hii chair; and titet 
hit napkin, itretching hit legt and leaning back, but tUll 
fronting and thinking.^ 

Giuseppe {clearing the table and removing the thingt 
to a tray an the tideboard'). Every man to his trade, 
excellency. We innkeepers have plenty of cheap wine: 
we think nothing of spilling it. Yon great generals have 
plenty of cheap hlood; you ttiink nothing of spilling it. 
Is it not so, excellency? 

Napoleon. Blood costs nothing: wine costs money. 
(He ritet and goet to the fireplace.) 

GiuHBPPK. They say yon are careful of everything 
except hnman life, excellency. 

Nafolbon. Human life, my friend, is the only thing 
that takes care of itself. (He thromt himtelf at hit eate 
on the couch.} 

GiUBxPFE {admiring kim). Ah, excellency, what 
fools we all are beside you ! If I could only find out the 
secret of your success ! 

Napoleon. Yon would make yourself Emperor of 
Italy, eh? 

Giuseppe. Too troublesome, excellency: I leave all 
that to yoo. Besides, what would become of my inn if 
I were Emperor? See how yon enjoy looking on at mc 
whilst I keep the inn for you and wait on you ! Well, 
I shall enjoy looking on at you whilst you become Em- 
peror of Europe, and govern the country for me> 
{fVhiltt he ekatteri, he taket the cloth off teitkout re- 
moving the map and inkstand, and taket the cornert in 
hit handt and the middle of the edge in hit mouth, to 
fold it up.) 

Napoleon. Emperor of Europe, eh? Why only 
Europe ? 

Giobepfe. Why, indeed? Emperor of the world, ex- 
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cellencyi Wby not? (He fold* ond nOla up the tiloth. 
emphiuui»g hit phratet by the ttept of the proeem.') 
One man ia like aDother {fold): one country is like 
another (fold): one battle ia like another. {At the hut 
fold, he flap* the cloth o» the table and deftly roUi it 
up, adding, by wag of peroration) Conqner one: conquer 
th. {He taket the cloth to the ndeboard, and pud it in 
a drawer.') 

Napoleon. And gorem for all; fight for all; be 
cwrybody'8 serrant nnder cover of being everybody's 
master. Oiooeppe. 

GitinppK (at the lideboard). Excellency. 

Napoleon. I forbid you to talk to me about myself. 

GicaapFS {coming to the foot of the couch). Pardon. 
Yon excellency !■ so unlike other great mm. It is the 
subject they like beat. 

Napolkoh. Well, talk to me about the subject they 
like next beat, whatever that may be. 

GiDszppi! {nnabathed). Willingly, your excellency. 
Haa your excellency by any chance caught a glimpse of 
the lady upstairs? {Napoleon promptly titt up and 
looke at him tvUh an interett which entirelif juetifiet the 
implied epigram.) 

Napolxon. How old is she? 

Giuseppe. The right age, excellency. 

Nafouioh. Do you mean seventeen or thirty? 

Giuseppe. Thir^, excellency. 

Napoleon. Goodlooking? 

Giuseppe. I cannot see with yonr excellency's eyes; 
every man must judge that for himself. In my opinion, 
excellency, a £ne figure of a lady. {Stylg.) Shall I 
lay the table for her collation here? 

Napoleon (brutquelg, riting). No: lay nothing here 
until the officer for whom I am waiting comes back. {He 
looka at hit watch, and taleet to walking to and fro be- 
tween the fireplace and the vineyard.) 

Giuseppe {with conviction). Excellency: believe me, 
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he has been captared by the sccurscd Aiutriaiu,. He 
dare not keep yoa waiting if he were at liberty. 

Napoleon {turning at the edge of the ikadaw of the 
veranda). Giuseppe: if that tarns out to be true, it will 
put me into such a temper that nothing short of hanging 
you and your whole household, including the lady ap- 
stairs, will satisfy me. 

GiusxppE. We are all cheerfully at your excellencjr's 
disposal, except the lady. I cannot answer for her; bnt 
no lady could resist you. General, 

Napolzon {tourltf, returning hit marcA). Hm! You 
will never be hanged. There is no satisfaction in hang- 
ing a man who does not obj ect to it. 

Giuseppe {igmpatheticallg'). Not the least in the 
world, excellency: is there .^ (^Napoleon again looht at 
kit watch, evidently growing anxious.) Ah, one con see 
that yon are a great man. General: you know how to 
wait If it were a corporal now, or a sub-lieutenant, at 
the end of three minutes he woidd be swearing, faming, 
threatening, pulling the house about our ears. 

Napoleon. Giuseppe: your flatteries are insuffer- 
able. Go and talk outside. (He titt down again at the 
table, with hi* jawt in his hands, and his elbows propped 
on the map, poring over it with a troubled expretiian.') 

Giuseppe. Willingly, your excellency. Yon shall not 
be disturbed. (He takes up the (ray and prepares to 
withdraw.") 

Napoleon. The moment he comes back, send him 

Giuseppe. Instantaneously, your excellency. 

A Ladt'b Voice {calling from tome distant part of 
the inn). Giusep'pe! (The voice is very musical, anil 
the two final notet make on ascending interval.) 

Napoleon (startled). What's that? What's that? 

Giuseppe (retting the end of his trag on the table and 
leaning over to speak the more confidentiaUg). The 
lady, excellency. 
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Napolkoh iabtentl;/'). Yes. Wluit lady? Whose 
lady? 

GiuBEPPB. The strange lady, excellency. 

Napoleok. What strange lady? 

GiDBEPPE {Kith a ikrug). Who knows? She arrived 
here half an hour before yon in a hired carriage belong- 
ing to the Golden Eagle at Borghetto. Actually by 
herself, excellency. No servants. A dressing bag and 
a trunk: that is all. The postillion says she left a horse 
— a charger, with military trappings, at the Golden 
Eagle. 

Napoleon. A woman with a charger! That's extra- 
ordinary. 

The Lady's Voice (^the tivo final notet *o» making a 
peremptory detcending interval). Giuseppe! 

Napoleon {riting to litten'). That's an interesting 
voice. 

Giuseppe. She is an interesting lady, excellency. 
{Calling.) Coming, lady, coming. {He makes for the 

Napoleom (arreiting him mith a atrong hand on hit 
thoulder). Stop. Let her come. 

Voice. Giuseppe!! {Impatiently.) 

Gidseppe {pleadingly). Let me go, excellency. It is 
my point of honor as an innkeeper to come when I am 
called. I appeal to yon as a soldier. 

A Man's Voice {outeide, at the inn door, thoutiag). 
Here, someone. Hollo! Landlord. Where are you? 
{Somebody rapt vigorously mith a whip handle on a 
bettch in the passage.) 

Napoleon {suddenly becoming the eommanding offi- 
cer again and throwing Giuseppe off). There he is at 
last. {Pointing to the inner door.) Go. Attend to 
your business : the lady is calling yon. {He goes to the 
fireplace and stand* with his back to it mith a determined 
military air.) 

GiUBKPPB {mith bated breath, tnatching up Au tray). 
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Certainly, ezcellencj. {He hurriet out bg the inner 
door.) 

Thb Man'b Voice (impofiendy). Are yon all asleep 
here? {The door opposite the fireplace ii kicked rudely 
open; and a dutty sub-lieatettant bunts into the room. 
He t» a chuckle-headed young man of ^i, with the fair, 
delicate, clear «tift of a man of rank, and a lelf- 
atiurance on that ground mhich the French Revolution 
hai failed to »hake in the smaUett degree. He hat a 
thick nlly lip, an eager credulout eye, an obttinate note, 
and a loud confident voice. A young vtan without fear, 
mithout retjerence, without imagination, feithaut teme, 
kopelesely intutceptible to the Napoleonic or any other 
idea, ttupendoualy egotistical, eminently qualified to 
ruth in mkere angel* fear to tread, yet of a vigorout 
babbling vitality which bustles him into the thick of 
things. He it just now boiling with vexation, attrib- 
utable by a superficial observer to his impatience at not 
being promptly attended to by the staff of the inn, but 
in which a more discerning eye can perceive a certain 
moral depth, indicating a more permanent and momen- 
iout grievance. On teeing Napoleon, he it sufficiently 
taken aback to check himself and salute; but he does not 
betray by hit manner any of that prophetic contciout- 
ness of Marengo and Austerlits, Waterloo and St. Hel- 
ena, or the Napoleonic pictures of Delaroche and Meit- 
lonier, which modern culture will instinctively expect 
from him.) 

Napolbom {sharply). Well, sir, here yon are at IssL 
Your instructions were that I should arrive here at six, 
and that I was to find you waiting for me with my mail 
from Paris and with despatches. It is now twenty min- 
utes to eight. Yon were sent on this service as a hard 
rider with the fastest horse in the camp. You arrive a 
hundred minutes late, on foot Where is your horse! 

The Lieutenant {moodily pulling off his gloves and 
dashing them with hit cap and whip on the table). Ah! 
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where indeed? That's just wliat I GLoiild like to knowy 
GemeroL (With emotion.^ Yon dsn't knoir how fond 
I was of th&t hone. 

Napoucdn (angrUf tarcoMUc). Indeed! (With md- 
den mitgiving.') Where are the letters and despatches? 

Thk Lieutxnant (importantlg, rather pleated than 
othemiee at having lome remarkable neivt). I Aaa't 
know. 

Napoleon (unable to believe hit eart). Yoo d<m't 
know I 

LiEUTKNANT. No mofe thftn yoc do. General. Now 
I suppose I shall be conrt-mBrtialled. Well, I don't 
mind being court-martialled ; but {miih solemn deter- 
mination) I tell you. General, if ever I catch that inno- 
cent looking youth, I'll spoil his beauty, the slimy little 
liar! I'll make a picture of him, I'll 

Napoueon {advancing from the hearth to the table'). 
What innocent looking youth? Pull yourself together, 
sir, will you; and give an account of yourself. 

LiKUTENAJTT {facing him at the oppoMtte tide of the 
table, leaning on it mith hit fi*t*). Oh, I'm all right, 
General: I'm perfectly ready to give an account of my- 
self. I shall make the court-martial thoroughly under- 
stand that the fault was not mine. Advantage has been 
taken of the better side of my nature; and I'm not 
ashamed of it. But with all respect to you as my com- 
manding officer. General, I say again that if ever I set 
eyes on that son of Satan, I'll 

Napoleon {angrily). So you said before. 

Lieutenant {draming himtelf upright). I say it 
again. Just wait until I catch him. Jnst wait: that's 
all. {He foldt hit armt retolutely, and breathet hard, 
with compretted lipt.) 

Napoleon. I am waiting, sir — for yonr explanation. 

Lieutenant (confidently), Yonll change your tone. 
General, when you hear what has happened to me. 

Napoleon. Nothing has happen^ to you, sir: yon 
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are alive and not disabled. Where are the paperi en- 
trasted to yon? 

LijcuTKNAHT. Nothing! Nothing! I Oho! Well, 
we'll sec. (Fating himtelf to overtvhelm Napoleon tvith 
hi* nena.) He swore eternal brotherhood with me. Was 
that nothing? He said my eyes reminded him of his 
sister's eyes. Was that nothing? He cried — artnally 
cried — over the story of my separation from Angelica, 
Was that nothing? He paid for both bottles of wine, 
thoagh he only ate bread and grapes himself. Perhaps 
you call that nothing! He gave me his pistols and his 
horse and hia despatches — most important despatches — 
and let me go away with them. (TriumplMnilt/, teeing 
that he hat reduced Napoleon to blank stupefaction^ 
Was that nothing? 

Napolkok (enfeebled by aatoniihment). What did 
he do that for? 

Lieutenant (m if the reason mere obviatu). To 
shew his confidence in me. (Napoleon's jaw does not 
exactly drop; but its hinges become nerveless. The 
Lieutenant proceeds with honest indignation.) And 
I was worthy of his confidence: I brought ^em all 
back honorably. But wonld you believe it? — when I 
trusted him with my pistols, and my horse, and my 
despatches 

Napoleon (enraged). What the devil did you do 
that for? 

Lieutenant. Why, to shew my confidence in him, of 
course. And he betrayed it — abused it — never came 
back. The thief! the swindler! the heartless, treacher- 
ous little blackguard ! You call that nothing, I suppose. 
But look here. General: (a^atn resorting to the table 
with his fist for greater emphasis') you may put up with 
this outrage from the Austrians if you like; but speak- 
ing for myself personallj, I tell you that if ever I 

Nafoleon (turning on his heel in disgust and irri- 
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tablg returning ku march to and fro), Yo.: yon have 
said that more than once ahreadj'. 

LixvTEKAKT (excitedli/). More than once ! I'll sajr it 
fifty times; and what's more I'll do it Yoo'U see. Gen- 
eral, I'll shew my confidence in him, 80 I will. I'll 

Napolson. Yes, yes, sir: no donbt yon will. What 
kind of man was he ? 

LiEXJTENANT. Well, I should think you ought to be 
able to tell from his conduct the sort of man he waa. 

Napoleon. Pah! What was he like? 

Lieutenant. Like! He's like— well, you ought to 
have just seen the fellow; that will give you a notion of 
what he was like. He won't be like it five minutes after 
I catch him ; for I tell you that if ever 

Napoleon {thouting fuTiovily for the innkeeper). 
Giuseppe! {To the lAeutenant, out of aU patience.) 
Hold your tongue, sir, if you can. 

Lieutenant. I warn you it's no use to try to put the 
blame on me. {Plaintivelg.) How was I to know the 
sort of fellow he was? (He taket a chair from between 
the sideboard and the outer door; placet it near the 
table; and titt donn.) If you only knew how hungry 
and tired I am, you'd have more consideration. 

GiDSBPPB (reluming). What is it, excellency? 

Napolkon (ttruggting with hit temper). Take this 
— this officer. Feed him; and put him to bed, if neces- 
sary. When he is in his right mind again, find out what 
has happened to him and bring me word. (To the lAew 
tenant.) Consider yourself under arrest, sir. 

Lieutenant (mith tulky itijfnett). I was prepared 
for that. It takes a gentleman to understand a gentle- 
man. (He throwt hit tword on the table. Gititeppe 
takes it up and politely offer* it to Napoleon, mho thromt 
it violently on the couch.) 

Giuseppe (mith sympathetic concern). Have yon 
been attacked by the Austrians, lieutenant ? Dear, dear, 
dear! 
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LiKHTKNANT (eontemptuoutly) . Attacked! I conld 
have broken his back between my finger and tbumb. I 
wish I bad, now. No: it was by appealing to tbe better 
side of my natnre: tbat's wbat I can't get aver. He said 
he'd never met a man be liked so much as me. He put 
his handkerchief round my neck because a gnat bit me, 
and my stock was chafing it. Look ! {He pallt a hand- 
kerchief from hit ttock. Givteppe takei it and ex- 
omme, it.) 

GirBEPPK (to Napoleon^. A lady's handkerchief, ex- 
cellency. {He tmelU it.) Perfumed! 

Napoleon. Eh? (He take* it and lookt at it at- 
tentively.) Hm! (He itneUt it.) Ha! {He wallet 
thoughtfully acrott the room, looking at the handker- 
chief, which he finally tticha tn the breatt of hit coat.) 
Ljbutenant. Good enough for him, anyhow. I no- 
ticed that be had a woman's bands when be touched my 
neck, with bis coaxing, fawning ways, tbe mean, effemi- 
nate little homid. {Lowering hit voice tvith tkrUting 

intentity.) But mark my words, GeneraL If ever ■I 

Thb Laut'b Voicx (outtide, at before). Ginaeppe!/ 
LiKCTGNANT {petrified). What was that? ..J 

Giuseppe. (My a lady upstairs, lieutenant, callAg 
me. V 

LiEuTENAKT. Lady! / 

Voice. Giuseppe, Giuseppe: where are you? ''■ 
Lieutenant {murderoutly). Give me tbatjiword. 
{He ttridet to the couch; gnatchet the tword; anS dramt 

it.-) ' 

Giuseppe {rutking forward and teisiifg hit right 
arm.) Wbat are you thinking of, lieatei^ant ? It's a 
lady: dou't you bear that it's a woman's Voice? 

Lieutenant. It's his voice, I tell yua. Let me go, 
(He brealct away, and ruthet to the tn^r door. It opent 
tn Am face; and the Strange Lady tfept in. She it a 
very atiraetive lady, tall and extraordinarily graceful, 
mith a delicately intelligent, apprehentive, quetttoning 
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face — perception m the bron, tetuitiveneee t» the not- 
triU, character in the chin: aU keen, refined, and orig- 
inal. She it verg feminine, but by no mean* weak: the 
lithe, tender figure it hung on a strong frame: the hande 
and feet, neck and thouldert, are no fragUe ornaments, 
but of full sixe in proportion to her itature, which eon- 
tiderablg exceeds that of Napoleon and the innkeeper, 
and leaves her at no disadvantage with the lieutenant. 
Only, her elegance and radiant charm keep the secret 
of her siae and strength. She it not, judging by her 
dreit, an admirer of the latest fathiont of the Directory; 
or perhaps the utet up her old drestet for travelling. 
At aU events the wears no jacket with extravagant lap- 
pels, no Greco-TaUien shatn chiton, nothing, indeed, that 
the Prineesse de LambaUe might not have worn. Her 
dress of flowered sUk is long waisted, with a Watteau 
pleat behind, but with the paniert reduced to mere rudi- 
mentt, at the it too tall for them. It is cut low in the 
neck, where it it eked out by a creamy fichn. She it 
h fair, with golden brown hair and grey eyet. 

She enters with the telf-poitettion of a woman accut- 
med to the privHeget of rank and beauty. The inn- 
er, who hat excellent natural mannert, it highly ap- 
\ative of her. Napoleon, on whom her eyet first 
fall\it inttantly smitten self-conscious. His color deep- 
^e becomes stiffer and less at ease than before, 
perceives this instantly, and, not to enAarrass htm, 
turns iitan infinitely well bred manner to pa; the respect 
of a glaii^geto the other gentleman, who it staring at ker 
dress, at af^he earth's final masterpiece of treacherous 
disnmulationi,with feelings altogether xnexpretnhle and 
indescribable.\As she looks at him, the becomes deadly 
pate. There tr^tio mistaking her expression: a revela- 
tion of tome fatal error, utteAy unexpected, hat tud- 
denly appalled hif in the midst of tranquillity, security 
and victory. The next moment a wave of color ruthee 
up from beneath the creamy fichu and drowns her whole 
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face. One con tee that the it bluthing aU over her body. 
Even the Uevtenant, ortUnarUy incapable of obtervation, 
and jutt now loti in the tumuU of hit wrath, can tee a 
thing when it it painted red for hint. Interpreting the 
bluth at the involuntary confettion of blMik deceit con- 
fronted tvith itt victim, he pointt to U with a loud ctok 
of retributive triumph, and then, teising her bjr the writt, 
puUt her pott him into the room at he clapi the door to, 
and planti himtelf mith hit back to tt.) 

LixDTENANT. So IVe got 70U, my lad. So you've 
diAguiaed yourself, have you? (/n a voice of thmuUr.) 
Take off that skirt. 

GiusEPFB {remonttrating'). Oh, Uenteiunt! 

Ladt {affrighted, but highly indignant at hit having 
dared to touch her"). Gnitlemen: I appeal to you. 
Gioseppe. (Making a movement at if to run to Giu~ 
teppe.-) 

XiEDTKNAKT {interpoting, tmord in hand). No yon 
don't 

Ladt (Udting refuge with Napoleon). Oh, sir, yon 
are an officer — a generaL Yon will protect me, will yon 
not? 

LiKUTEiTANT. Never you mind him, GeneraL Laare 
me to deal with him. 

Napolkon. With him! With whom, sir? Why do 
yon treat this lady in such a fasliion? 

LuuTXNAifT. Lady! He's a manl the man I shewed 
my confidence in. (Advancing threateningly.) Here 
yon 

Lady (ninnmg behind Napoleon and in her agittUion 
embracing the arm ivkich he inttinctively extendt before 
her at a fortification). Oh, thank yon. General. Keep 
him away. 

Napoleon. Nonsense, sir. This is certainly s lady 
(the tuddenly dropt hit arm and bluthet again) i and 
yon are nnder arrest Put down your sword, sir, in- 
stantly. 
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LiKDTEHANT. General: I tell yoa he's an Austrian 
spy. He passed himself off on me as one of General 
Mass^na'a staff this afternoon; and now he's passing 
himself off on yon as a woman. Am I to believe my own 
eyes or notP 

Lady. General: it most be my brother. He is on 
General Mass£na's staff. He is very like me. 

LiEDTENANT {hii mind giving way). Do you mean 
to say that you're not your brother, but your sister? — 
the sister who was so like me? — who had my beautiful 
blue eyes? It was a lie: your eyes are not like mine: 
they're exactly like your own. What perfidy! 

Napolcon. Lieutenant: will yon obey my orders and 
leave the room, since yon are convinced at last that this 
is no gentleman? 

LiKUTKNANT. Gentleman ! I should think nrt. No 
gentleman would have abused my confi 

Napolzon (out of ail patience'). Enough, sir, enoogh. 
Will you leave the room. I order you to leave the 

Ladt. Oh, pray let me go instead. 

Napoleon {drill/). Ezcose me, madame. With all 
respect to your brother, I do not yet understand what 
an officer on General Maaslna'a staff wants with my let- 
ters. I have some questions to put to you. 

GiusBPPK (ditcreetlg). Come, lieutenant. (He open* 
ike door.) 

LiEDTKNANT. I'm off. General: take warning by 
me: be on your guard against the better side of your 
nature. (To the lady.) Madame: my apologies. I 
thought you were the same person, only of the opposite 
sex; and that naturally misled me. 

Ladt (tneetly). It was not your fault, was it? I'm 
so glad you're not angry with me any longer, lieotetuuit. 
(She oferi her hand.) 

Lieutenant (betiding gaUantly to kiti it). Oh, 
madam, not the lea — (Checking himtelf and looking 
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at it.) YoD have yoar brother's hand. And the sams 
sort of Ting. 

Ladt (tneeilg). We are twins. 

LiruTKNANT. That accounts for it (ffc kittei her 
hand.) A thousand pardoDS. I didn't mind about the 
despatches at all: that's more the General's affair than 
mine: it was the abnse of my confidence through the 
better side of mj nature. (^Taking kU cap, gtovei, and 
tehip from the fable and going.) You'll excuse my leav- 
ing you. General, I hope. Very sorry, I'm sure. {He 
talk§ kimielf out of the room, Giuieppe follomt him 
and ihutt the door.) 

Napoleon (looting after tkevt mith concentrated irri- 
tation). Idiot! (The Strange Lady tmilet tympatheti- 
caUy. He comet fronntng damn the room between the 
tiAle and the ^replace, aU hit amkteardnei* gone now 
that he is alone mith her.) 

Ladt. How can I thank you. General, for your pro- 
tection? 

Napolxoit (turning on her luddenty). My de- 
spatches: come! (He putt out hit hand for them.) 

Ladt. General! (She involuntarily putt her handt 
an her fiehu at if to protect tometking there.) 

Napoleon. Yon tricked that blockhead out of them. 
Yon disgnised yourself as a man. I want my despatches. 
They are there in the bosom of yonr dress, under yonr 
hands. 

Ladt (quiehly removing her handt). Oh, how nn- 
kindly you are speaking to me! (She taket her hand- 
kerchief from her fichu.) You frightoi me. (She 
touchet her eyet at if to nipe away a tear.) 

Napoleon. I see you don't know me madam, or yon 
would save yourself the trouble of pretending to cry. 

Lady (producing an effect of tmiling through her 
teart). Yea, I do know you. You are the famous Gen- 
eral Buonaparte. (She givet the name a marked Italian 
pronun nation — Bman^na-parr-te. ) 
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Napoleon (angrilif, mtk the French pnmvKdatioit). 
Bonaparte, madame, Bonaparte. The papers, if yoa 

Ladt. But I BMore yoo — (He natehet the hand- 
kerchief rudely from hier.) General! (Indignantlg.) 

Napoleon (taking the other handherehief from hit 
breatt). You were good enough to lend one of your 
handkercbiefa to my lieutenant when jau robbed him. 
(He look* at the two handkerchief*.') They match one 
another. (He tmelU them.) The same scent. {He 
fiingt them dotvn on the table.') I am waiting for the 
despatches. I shall take them, if necessary, with as lit- 
tle ceremony as the handkerchief. (Thii hiitoricat in- 
cident wai lued eighty yeart later, by M. Victorien Sar- 
dott, in hit drama entitled " Dora.") 

Ladt (in dignified reproof). General: do yoa threaten 
women? 

Napoleon (bluntly). Yes. 

Ladt (ditconcerted, trying to gain time). But I dw't 
understand. I 

Napolbon, You nndergtand perfectly. You came 
here because your Aoatrian employers calculated that I 
was six leagues away. I aKi always to be found where 
my enemies don't expect me. You have walked into the 
lion's den. Come: you are a brave woman. Be a sen- 
sible one: I have no time to waste. The papers. (He 
advance* a step ominouily). 

Lady (breaking down in the childiih rage of impo- 
tence, and throwing herself in lean on the chair left 
betide the table by the lieutenant). I brave I How lit- 
tle you know ! I have spent the day in an agony of fear. 
I have a pain here from the tightening of my heart at 
every suspicious look, every threatening movement. Do 
you think every one is as brave as youP Oh, why will not 
yon brave people do the brave things ? Why do you leave 
them to us, who have no courage at all? I'm not brare: 
I shrink from violence: danger makes me miserable. 
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Napoledh {httereited). Then why h&re you thrust 
yonrself into danger? 

Ladt. Because there is no other way: I can trust 
nobody else. And now it is all oseless— «U because of 
you, who have no fear, because you have no heart, no 
feeling, no^ {She breaki off, and thromt hertelf on 
her knee:) Ah, General, let me go: let me go without 
asking any questions. Yon shall have your despatches 
and letters : I swear it. 

Napouon {holding out hit hand). Yes; I am wait- 
ing for them. {She gatpt, daunted by hit ruihleit 
promptitude into detpair of moving Aim by cajolery; 
hut at the looJet up perplexedly at hivt, it it plain that 
the it raeicing her braint for tome device to outwit him. 
He meett her regard inflexibly.') 

Lanr {riting at latt with a quiet Utile tigh). I wilt 
get them for yon. They are in my room. {She turn* to 
the door.) 

Napoleon. I shall accompany yon, madame. 

Lady {draining hertelf up with a noble air of offended 
deUeacy). I cannot permit you. General, to enter my 
chamber. 

Napoleon. Then yon shall stay here, madame, whilst 
I have your chamber searched for my papers. 

Ladt {tpitefully, openly giving vp her plan). You 
may save yourself the trouble, ^ey are not there. 

Napoleon. No: I have already told you where they 
are. {Pointing to her breatt.) 

Ladt (iPttA pretty piteoutnett). General: I only want 
to keep one little private letter. Only one. Let me 
have it 

Napolboh {cold and ttem). Is that a reasonable 
demand, madam? 

Ladt {encouraged by kit not refuting point blank). 
No; but that is why you most grant it. Are your own 
demands reasonable? thousands of lives for the sake of 
your victt^es, yoor ambitions, your destiny 1 And what 
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I aak is Boeh « little Uiing. And I am only a weak 
woman, and yon a brsve man. {She latAa at him with 
her eyet full of tender pleading and it o&oat to kneet 
to him again,') 

Napoleon {brMtqnelg). Get up, get up. (H« (iinu 
moodily atoay and taleet a turn aerott the room, jmmnmg 
for a moment to toy, over hit thouUUr) Yon'rc talking 
noiuense; and yon know it. {She get* vp and titi donm 
tn atmoMt littleii deMpair on the conch. When he tnmt 
and sees her there, he feelt thoi hie victory te complete, 
and that he may now indulge in a little play with hit 
victim. He comet back and tit* betide her. She lookt 
alarmed and movet a little anay from him; but a ray of 
rallying hope beam* from her eye. He begina Uke a 
man enjoying tome secret joke.) How do yon know I 
am a brave man ? 

Ladt {amazed). Yon! General Bnonapartc (itot- 
ian pronunciation.) 

Napoleon. Yea, I, General Bonaparte {emphatixing 
the French pronunciation). 

Ladt. Oh, bow can you ask anch a qnesUon? yoal 
who stood only two days ago at the bridge at Lodi, with 
the air full of death, fighting a duel with cannons across 
the riTer! {Shuddering.) Oh, yon do brave things. 

Napoleon. So do yon. 

Ladt. I! {With a tudden odd thought.) Oh! Are 
yon A coward? 

Napoleon {laughing grimly and pinching her eheeh). 
That la the one qnestion yon mnat never ask a soldier. 
The sergeant asks after the recroit's height, his age, his 
wind, his limb, but never after his courage. {He gett 
up and toalkt about ivith hit handt behind him amd hit 
head horeed, chuckling to himtelf.) 

Lady {a* if the had found it no laughing matter). 
Ah, yon can laugh at fear. Then yon don't know what 
fear is. 

Napoleon {commg behind the eonth). Tell me this. 
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Snppose jov conld have got that letter bj coming to me 
DTCr the bridge at Lodi the day before yesterday ! Sup- 
pose there had been no other way, and that this was a 
nre way — if only yon escaped the cannon 1 (She ikud^ 
dert and cover* her eyei for a fnoment with her hatuU.) 
Would yon have been af.'aid? 

Lady. Oh, horribly afraid, agonisingly afraid. (SAa 
preatet her hand on her heart^ It harts only to im- 
agine it 

NAPOI.Z0N (inflexibly). Would you have come for 
the despatches ? 

Ladt (overcome by the imagined horror'). Don't adc 
me. I must have come. 

Napolkon. Why? 

Ladt. Because I must. Because there would have 
been no other way. 

Napoueok (mith conviction). Because you would 
have wanted my letter enough to bear your fear. There 
is only Mie universal pasaira: fear. Of all the thou- 
sand qualities a man may have, the only one yon will 
find as certainly in the youngest drummer boy in my 
army as in me, is fear. It is fear that makes men fight: 
it is indifference that makes them run away : fear is the 
mainspring of war. Fear! — I know fear well, better 
than you, better than any woman. I once saw a regi- 
ment of good Swiss soldiers massacred by a mob in Paris 
because I was afraid to interfere; I felt myself a coward 
to the tips of my toes as I looked on at it. Seven months 
ago I revenged my shame by pounding that mob to death 
with cannon balls. Well, what of that? Has fear ever 
held a man back from anything he really wanted — or 
a woman either? Never. Come with rae; and I will 
shew you twenty thousand cowards who will risk death 
every day for the price of a glass of brandy. And do 
you think there are no women in the army, braver than 
the men, because their lives are worth less? Psha! I 
tidnk nothing of your fear or your bravery. If yon had 
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had to come acrau to me at Lodi, 70B wonld sot IwTe 
been afr&id: once on the bridge, every other feeling 
Toald have gone down before the neceaaity — the ne- 
cessity — for making your way to my side and getting 
what yon wanted. 

And now, suppose you had done all this — sappose 
yon had come safely ont with that letter in youi hand, 
knowing that when the boor came, yoor fear bad tight- 
ened, not your heart, bat yoor grip of yonr own par- 
pose — that it had ceased to he fear, and had become 
strength, penetration, vigilance, iron reaolntion — how 
woald yon answer then if yon were asked whether yon 
were a coward? 

Lady (rmng). Ah, yon are a hero, a real hero. 

Napoleon. Pooh! there's no snch thing as a real 
hero. {He itrolU doton the room, making light of her 
enthutifum, but by no meant ditpleated with htnuelf 
for having evoked it.) 

Lady. Ah, yes, there is. There is a difference be- 
tween what yon call my bravery and yours. Yon wanted 
to win the battle of Lodi for yonrs^f and not for any- 
one else, didn't yon ? 

Nafolbon. Of course. (Suddenly recollecting him- 
aelf.) Stop: no. {He puUt himtelf pioiuly together, 
and tagt, like a man conducting a religion* tervice') I 
am only the servant of the French republic, following 
humbly in the footsteps of the heroes of classical an- 
tiquity. I win battles for humanity — for my country, 
not for myself. 

Ladt {ditappointed). Oh, then you are only a woman- 
ish hero, after all. {She titt donn again, oil her enthu- 
eiatm gone, ker elhoiv on the end of the couch, and her 
cheek propped on her hand.) 

Napoleon {greatly attonithed). Womanish! 

Ladt (liatleitlg). Yes, like me. {With deep melmf 
choly.) Do you think that if I only wanted tiiose de- 
spatches for myself, I dare venture into a battle for 
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them? No: if that were all, I should not have the cour- 
age to ask to see yon at your hotel, even. My courage is 
mere slaviBbness: it is of no uae to me for my own pur- 
poses. It is only through love, through pity, through the 
instinct to save and protect someone else, that I can do 
the things that terrify me. 

Napolkon {contemptuouilg). Pshaw! (He tumt 
tUghtinglg away from her.) 

Ladt. Aha! now you see that I'm not really brave. 
{Relapting into petulant littlettnett.) But what right 
have you to despise me if you only win your battles for 
others P for your country ! throngh patriotism I That is 
what I call womanish : it is so like a Frenchman ! 

Napolkdn {furioutly). I am no Frenchman. 

Laoy (innecenilg). I thought you said yon won the 
battle of Lodi for yonr country, General Bn — shall I 
pronounce it in Italian or French? 

Napolkon. You are presuming on my patience, 
madam. I was bom a French subject, bat not in France. 

Last (folding her armi on the end of the couch, and 
leaning on them mith a marked acceit of interett in him'). 
Yon were not bom a subject at all, I think. 

Napoleon (greatli/ pleated, starting an a fresh 
march). Eh? Eh? You think not. 

Ladt. I am sure of it. 

Napouon. Well, well, perhaps not (The lelf- 
complaeeneg of hit aatent catcher hit own ear. He ttopt 
short, reddening. Then, competing himself into a sol- 
emn attitude, modelled on the heroes of classical an- 
tiquiti/, he takes a high moral tone.) But we must not 
lire for ourselves alone, little one. Never forget that 
we should always think of others, and work for others, 
and lead and govern them for thtir own good. Self' 
sacrifice is the foundation of all true nobility of char- 
acter. 

Ladt (again relaxing her attitude mith a sigh). Ah, 
it is easy to see ibat you have never tried it, GeneraL 
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Napoleon (indignantly, forgetting all about BnUnM 
and Scipio). What do you mean by ^at apecch, madam? 

Lady. Haven't yon noticed that people always exag- 
gerate the value of the things they haven't got? The 
poor think they <Mily need riches to be quite happy and 
good. Everybody worships truth, purity, unselfishneas, 
for the same reason — because they have no experience of 
them. Oh, if they only knew! 

Napoleon {with angry deriiiony. If they only 
knew! Pray, do you know? 

Lady (mith her arm* ttretched down and her handt 
claeped on her kneet, looking straight before her). Ye*. 
I had the misfortune to be bom good. (Glancing up at 
him for a moment.') And it is a misfortune, I can tell 
you. General. I really am truthful and unselfish and 
all the rest of it; and it's nothing but cowardice; want 
of character; want of being really, strongly, positively 
oneself. 

Napoleon. Hap (Tiimtn^ to her quicklg with m 
fiaih of ttrong interest.) 

Lady (eameittg, with ritmg enthnttaivt). What is 
the secret of your power? Only that you beheve in your- 
self. You can fight and conqner for yourself and for 
nobody else. You are not afraid of yonr own destiny. 
You teach oa what we all might be if we had the will 
and courage; and that {tuddenlg tinlnng on her knees 
before him) is why we all begin to worship yon. (She 
kitte* hit handt.) 

Napoleon (embarratted). Tot, tut! Pray rise, 
madam. 

Lady. Do not refuse my homage: it is your rif^t 
Yon will be emperor of France 

Napoleon (hurriedlg). Take care. Treason! 

Lady (intiMting). Yes, emperor of France; then of 
Europe; perhaps of the world. I am only the first 
sabject to swear allegiance. (Again kitting hit hand.) 
My Emperor! 
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Napolbon {overcome, raiting her). Pray, pray. No, 
DO, little one: this is folly. Come: be c^m, be calm. 
(^Petting her.) There, there, my girl. 

Lady {ttruggling with happy teari). Yes, I know 
it is on impertinence in me to tell yoa what yon must 
know far better than I do. But yen are not angry with 
me, sre yoa? 

Napolxon. Angry! \o, no: not a bit, not a bit. 
Come: yoa are a very clever and sensible and interesting 
little woman. (He pata her on the cheek.) Shall we be 
friends? 

Laht (enraptured). Your friend! Yon will let me 
be yonr friend! Oh! {She off en hira both her hande 
with a radiant imile.) You see: I shew my confidence in 
you. 

Napoleon {rmth a yell of rage, hit eyet fiathing). 
What! 

Ladt. What's the matter? 

Napolcon. Shew your confidence in me! So that I 
may shew my confidence in yon in return by letting yon 
give me the slip with the despatches, eh? Ah, Dalits, 
Dalila, you have been trying your tricks on me; and I 
have been as great a gull as my jackass of a lieutenant. 
{He advancet threateningly on her.) Come: the de- 
spatches. Quick: I am not to be trified with now. 

Last {fiying round the couch). General 

Napoleon. Quick, I tell you. {He pattes ittiftly 
tip the middle of the roam and intercepts her at the maket 
for the vineyard.) 

L.ADY {at bay, confronting him). Yon dare address 
me in that tone. 

Napolxon. Dare ! 

Ladt. Yes, dare. Who are you that yon should pre- 
sume to speak to me in that coarse way? Oh, the 
vile, vulgar Corsican adventurer comes out in you very 
easily. 

Napoleon {betide himielf). You she devil! {Sav~ 
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"g^h-) Once more, and only once, irill yoQ gire me those 
papers or ihall I tear tiiein from joa — by forced 

Lady {letting her handt /^<tU). Tear tbem from me 
— hy force ! (_Ar he glaret at her like a tiger id>o»t to 
tpring, the crotaet her arm§ om her brea»l in the altitude 
of a marti/r. The geiture and poie imttantlg anaken hi* 
theatrical inttinct: he forget* hi* rage m the detire to 
them her that in acting, too, the hat met her match. He 
keep* her a moment in tutpente; then luddenlg dean up 
hit countenance; putt hit handt behind him with provok- 
ing eoolneii; looki at her up and down a couple of timet j 
take* a pinch of tnuff; wipe* hit fingert carefully and 
putt up hit handkerchief, her heroic poie becoming more 
and more ridieulous all the tivte.) 

Napoleon {ai lait). Well? 

Ladt {ditconeerled, but with her arm* ttiU crotted 
devotedly). Well: what are yon going to do? 

Napolzon. Spoil your attitude. 

Ladt. You brute ! {Abandoning the attitude, the 
comet to the end of the couch, nhere the tumt with her 
back to it, leaning againtt it and facing him with her 
handt behind her.) 

Napolkon. Ah, that's better. Now listen to me. I 
like you. What's more, I raine your respect. 

Lady. You value what you have not got, then. 

Napoleon. I shall have it presently. Now attend 
to me. Suppose I were to allow myself to be abashed 
by the respect due to your sex, your beauty, your heroism 
and all the rest of it f Suppose I, with nothing but such 
sentimental stuff to stand between these muscles of mine 
and those papers which yon have about you, and which 
I want and mean to have: suppose I, with the prise with- 
in my grasp, were to falter and sneak away with my 
hands empty; or, what would be worse, cover up my 
weakness by playing the magnanimous hero, and spar- 
ing you the i-iolence I dared not use, would you not de- 
spise me from the depths of your woman's sonl? Would 
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any woman be such a fool? Well, Bonaparte can rise to 
the situation and act like a wotnan when it is necessary. 
Do yoa underatand? 

The lady, tvittiout speaking, ttandt upright, and taktt 
a packet of papen from her botom. For a moment the 
hat an intense impuUe to doth them in hit face. But her 
good breeding ctiti her off from ang vulgar method of 
relief. She handt them to him politely, oidy averting her 
head. The moment he taket them, the hurriet acrott 
to the other tide of the room; covert her face nrith her . 
handt J and titi donn, with her bodv tamed anav to the / . 

jmdu>fji^*-ei>^. : ;'r-::rr"— :___„^: — .-zy^ ^ / 

TTAPOLmon {gloating over the papers). Aha! That's ^-' 

right. That's right (Before opening them he loohi at 
her and tayt) Excuse me. (He leet that the it hiding 
her face.) Very angry with me, ehP (He unties the 
packet, the teal of tvhich it already broken, and putt it 
OH the table to examine its contentt.) 

Lady (quietly, taking dorvn her hands and thewing 
that the it not crying, but only thinking). No. Yoa 
were right But I am sorry for yon. 

Napolkom (pauting in the act of taking the upper- 
mott paper from the packet). Sorry for me! Why? 

Lauy. I am going to see yon lose your honor. 

Napoleon. Hm! Nothing worse than that? (He 
taket up the paper.) 

Lady. And your happiness. 

Napoleon. Happiness, little woman, is the most te- 
dious thing in the world to me. Should I be what I am 
if I cared for happiness ? Anything else ? 

Ladt. Nothing — (He interrupt* her tvith an ex- 
clamation of tatitfaction. She proeeedt quietly) except 
that yon will cut a very foolish figure in the eyes of 
France. 

Napoleon (quickly). What? (The hand holding 
the paper involuntarily drops. The lady loakt at him 
enigmatically in tranquil tilence. He throwt the letter 
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down and brealei out into a torrent of tcolding.) What 
do you mean? £h? Are you at your tricks again? Do 
you think I don't know what these papers contain? Ill 
tell yon. First, my Information as to Beaolien's re- 
treat. There are <mly two things he can do — leather- 
brained idiot that he is ! — shut himself op in Mantua or 
violate the neutrality of Venice by taking Peschiera. 
You ace one of old Leatbertwain's spies: he has dis- 
covered that he has been betrayed, and has sent yon 
to iut«rcept the infonnaticm at all hasards — as if that 
could save him from me, the old fool! The other pa- 
pers are only my usual correspondence from Paris, of 
which yon know nothing. 

Ladt ^prompt and butinetilike'). General: let ns 
make a fair division. Take the information your spies 
have sent you about the Austrian army; and give me Uie 
Paris correspondence. That will content me. 

Napoleon (hit breath taken awag by the coolnett of 
the propotal). A fair di — (He gatpt.) It seems to 
me, madame, that you have come to regard my letters as 
your own property, of which I am trying to rob yon. 

Ladv (eameitlg'). No: on my h<nior I ask for no 
letter of yours — not a word that has been written by you 
or to yon. That packet contains a stolen letter: a letter 
written by a woman to a man — a man not her husband — 
a letter that means disgrace, infamy 

Napoleon. A love letter? 

Ladt (bitter-atteetlif). What else but a love letter 
could stir up so much hate? 

Napoleon. Why is it sent to me? To put the hus- 
band in my power, eh? 

Ladt. No, no: it can be of no use to you: I swear 
that it will cost you nothing to give it to me. It has 
been sent to you out of sheer malice — solely to injure the 
woman who wrote it. 

Napoleon. Then why not send it to her husband in* 
stead of to me? 
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Lady {eompUfelg taken aback). Oh! (Sinking back 
into the chair.) I — I don't know, (She break* damn.) 

Napoleon. Alia ! I thought bo : a little romance to 
get the papcn back. (He thrornt the packet on the table 
and confront* her miik egnical goodkumor.) Per Bacco, 
little woman, I can't help admiring yon. If I could lie 
like that, it would save me a great deal of trouble. 

Lady (wringing her kandt). Oh, how I wish I really 
had told you some lie .' You would have believed me then. 
The truth is the one thing that nobody will believe. 

Napoi-boK (mith coarie familiarity, treating her ai if 
*ht mere a vivandiere). Capital! Capital! (He putt 
hit handt behind him on the fable, and Uftt himself on 
to it, tilting with hit arms akimbo and hit legt rride 
apart.) Come; I am a true Corsican in my lore for 
stories. But I could tell them better than you if I set 
my mind to it. Next time you arc asked why a letter 
compromising a wife should not be sent to her husband, 
answer simply that the husband would not read it. Do 
you suppose, little innocent, that a man wants to be com- 
pelled l^ public opinion to make a scene, to fight a duel, 
to break up his household, to injure his career by a scan- 
dal, when he can avoid it all by taking care not to know? 

Ladt (revolted). Suppose that packet contained a 
letter about your own wife ? 

Napoleon (offended, coming off the table). Yon are 
impertinent, madame. 

Ladt (humbly). I beg your pardon. Cffisar's wife 
is above suspicion. 

Napoleon (nitk a deliberate attnmption of tuperior- 
itjr). You have committed an indiscretion. I pardon 
you. In future, do not permit yourself to introduce real 
persons in yonr romances. 

Lahv (politelg ignoring a speech which is to her onlg 
« breach of good manners, and rising to move towards the 
taHe), General: there really is a woman's letter there. 
(Pointing to the packet.) Give it to me. 
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Kapqueqh {witk brute coneuenett, movimg to at to 
prevent ker getting too near the Uttert^. Whji 

Ladt. She is an old friend: we were at scbool to- 
gether. She has written to me imploring me to pnraA 
tike letter falling into yoor hands. 

Napoleon. Wh7 has it been sent to me? 

Ladt. Because It compromises the director Barraa. 

Napoleon (frowning, evidentlg ttartled). Barras! 
(HougktUg.') Take care, madame. The director Barras 
is my attached personal friend. 

ZiADT (nodding placidly). Yes. Yod became friends 
through your wife. 

Napoleon. Again! Hare I not forbidden yon to 
speak of my wife? (She keept looking enrioiulg at him, 
taking no account of the rebnke. More and more ir- 
ritated, he dropt hit haughty manner, of tehiek he it 
himaelf tamewkat impatient, and tagt tnipidontlg, hfmer- 
ing hit voice) Who is this woman with whom yon sym- 
pathise so deeply F 

Lady. Oh, General ! How could I tell you that? 

Napolxon (Ht-hvmore^y, beginning to n»dk about 
again in angrg perplexitg). Ay, ay: stand by <me an- 
other. Yon are all the same, yon women. 

Lady (indignantly). We are not all the same, any 
more than yon are. Do you think that if I loved anotiier 
man, I should pretend to go <m loving my husband, or 
be afraid to tell him or all the world? But this woman 
is not made that way. She governs men by cheating 
them; and (with ditdain) they like it, and let her govern 
them. (She titi damn again, with her back to ktm.) 

Napoleon (not attending to ker). Barras, Barras! 
(7'iiming very threateningly to her, hit face darkening.) 
Take care, take care: do you hear? Yon may go too far. 

Lady (innocently turning her face to him). What's 
the matter? 

Napoleon. What are yon hinting at? Who is this 
woman? 
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Lady (meeting hiM angry tearching gaze wiik tranquil 
indifference a» the »it» looking up at him with her right 
arm retting lightlj/ along the back of her chair, and one 
knee crotted over the other). A vain, silly, extravagant 
creatine, with a very able and ambitioiis bnaband who 
knows be! through and throogh — knows that she has lied 
to him about her age, her income, her social position, about 
everything that silly women lie about — knows that she is 
incapable of fidelity to any principle or any person ; and 
yet could not help loving her — could not help his man's 
instinct to make use of her for bis own advancement with 
Barras. 

Napoleoit (in a ttealtki/, coldly furiout wkitper). 
This is your revenge, you she cat, for having bad to give 
me the letters. 

Last. Nonsense ! Or do you mean that yoa are that 
sort of man? 

Nafolzon {exatperated, claspt hit hand* behind him, 
hit fingert tmtchtng, and tayt, at he walkt irritably 
away from her to the fireplace). This woman will 
drive me out of my senses. {To her.) Begone. 

Ladt (^teated immovably). Not without tfaat letter. 

Napoleon. Begone, I tell yon. (Walking from the 
fireplace to the vineyard and back to the table.) You 
shall have no letter. I don't like you. You're a detest- 
able woman, and as ugly as Satan. I don't choose to be 
pestered by strange women. Be off. (ffe tumt hit 
back on her. In quiet amutement, the leant her cheek 
on her hand and laught at him. He tumt again, angrUy 
mocking her.) Ha! ha! ha! What are you laughing at? 

Ladt. At you. General. I have often seen persons 
of your sex getting into a pet and behaving like children; 
but I never saw a really great man do it before. 

Napoleon (^brutally, flinging the nordt tn her face). 
Pooh: flattery! flattery! coarse, impudent flattery! 

liADY (tpringing up with a bright fiuih tn her cheekt). 
Oh, you are too bad. BCeep your letters. Bead the story 
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of your own dishonor in them; and much good may tbej 
do you. Good-bye. (She goet indignantly towardt the 
inner door.) 

Napolxok. My own — ! Stop. Come back. Cone 
back, I order you. (She pTOudly dttregardt hit tmagelf 
peremptory tone and continue* on fc«r waif to the doer. 
He nuht* -at her; tetget her bg the teriMt; and drag* 
her back.) Now, what do yon mean? Explain. Ex- 
plain, I tell yoQ, or — {Threatening her. She look* ai 
him with unflinching defiance.) Rrrr! yon obstinate 
devil, you. Why can't you answer a civil qoestion? 

Ladt (deeply offended fey hit violence). Why do yoa 
ask me? Yoa have the explanation. 

Napoleon. Where ? 

Lady (pointing to the lettert on the table). There. 
Yon have only to read it. (He tnatche* the packet up; 
heiitalets lookt at her tutpicioutly ; and throwt it down 
again.) 

Napoleoh. You seem to have forgotten yonr solici- 
tude for the honor of yonr old friend. 

Lady. She runs no risk now: she does not qoite un- 
derstand her husband. 

Napoieom. I am to read the letter, thenP (He 
ttretchet ont hit hand at if to take up the packet again, 
with hit ege on her.) 

Ladt. I do not see how yon can very well avoid doing 
BO now. (He imtantlt/ wtthdramt hit h^nd.) Oh, don't 
be afraid. You will find many interesting things in it. 

Napoleon. For instance? 

LanY. For instance, a duel — with Barras, a domestic 
scene, a broken household, a public scandal, a checked 
career, all sorts of things. 

Napoleon. Hm! (He lookt at her; lake* up the 
packet and look* at it, parting hit Upt and balancing it 
in hit hands lookt at her again; pattet the packet into 
hit left hand and putt it behind hit back, raiting hit WgAf 
to tcratch the back of hit head at he tumt and goet up 
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to the tdge of t&e vinegard, where he tiandt for a mo- 
ment looking out into the vine*, deep in thought. The 
Lady matchet htm tn tHence, tomenhat lUghtinglg. Sud- 
denly he tumi and comei back again, fuU of force and 
decinon.) I gtnat your request, madame. Your cour- 
age and resolution deserve to succeed. Take tbe letters 
for which yon have fought so well ; and remember hence- 
forth that yon found the vile, Tolgar Corsican adventurer 
as generons to the vanquished after the battle as he was 
reaolnte in the face of the enemy before it, (He offers 
her the packet.) 

Lady {nnthout taking it, looking hard at him). What 
are you at now, I wonder? {He dathet the packet furi- 
outlg to the floor.) Aha! I've spoiled that attitude, I 
think. (She makei htm a pretty mocking eurttey.) 

Napolkon (tnatching it up again). Will yon take 
the letters and begone (o^Minctn^ and thruwting thevt 
upon her) I 

Lady {etcaping round the ttMe). No: I don't want 
yoar letters. 

Xafolson. Ten ninntes ago, nothing else would sat- 
isfy yon. 

Ladt {keeping the talde carefuUjf between them). 
Ten minutes ago you bad not Insulted me past all bear- 
ing, 

Napoleok. I — {tmaUotving hit apleen) I apologise. 

Ladt (coolly). Thanks. {With forced politeneM he 
offert her the packet aero»» the table. She retreats a 
ttep out of tit reach and tayt) But don't you want to 
know whether the Austrians are at Mantua or Peschieia? 

Napoleon. I have already told you that I can ctm- 
qner my enemies without the aid of spies, madame. 

Last. And the letter ! don't you want to read that? 

Napoleon. Yon have said that it ia not addressed to 
me. I am not in the habit of reading other people's 
letters. {He again offer* the packet.) 

Ladt. In t£at case there can be no abjection to your 
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keeping it All I wftnted ms to prerait jonr reading it, 
(Ckeerfullg.) Good aftemocKi, Gener&L {She tumt 
coollji towardt the inner door.) 

Napouov {furiouMlg fiimpng the jHwket ott the 
eoMck). Heaven grant me patience! (He goet »p de- 
terminedly and placet himaelf before the daar.) Have 
yon any sense of personal danger? Or are yon one of 
those women who like to be beaten black and Uae? 

Ladt. Thank yon, General: I have no doabt the sen- 
sation is very Tolnptnons; bnt I bad rather not. I 
simply wont to go heme: that's alL I was wicked enough 
to steal your despatches; but yon have got them back; 
and yon have foigiven me, because (delicately reproduc- 
ing hit rhetorical cadence) yon are as generons to the 
vanquished after the battle as yon are resolute in the 
face of the enemy before it. Won't yon say good-bye to 
rae? (She offen her hand tmeetlg.) 

Napoleoh {repnlting the advance with a gettnre of 
concentrated rage, and opening ike door to caU fiercelg). 
Giuseppe! (Lovder.) Gioseppel (He bangt the door 
to, and comet to the middle of the room. The ladjf goet 
a little wag into the vinegard to awnd Aim.) 

Giuseppe {appearing at the door). Ezcdlen^? 

Nafolzon. Where is that fool? 

Giuiippx, He has had a good dinner, according to 
your instructionB, cxcell&icy, and is now doing me the 
honor to gamble with me to pass the time. 

Napoleon. Send him here. Bring him here. Come 
with him. {Giuteppe, with unruffled readimettt hurrie* 
off. Napoleon turttt curtlg to the ladg, taging) I must 
trooble you to remain some momenta longer, madame. 
{He comet to the couch. She comet from the vinegard 
damn the oppotite tide of the room to the tideboard, and 
pottt hertelf there, leaning againtt it, watching him. He 
takei the packet from tke couch and deliberatelg buttont 
it carefvUg into hit breatt pocket, looking at her mean- 
while with an exprettton which tnggettt that the will 
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toon find out the meaning of hit proceeitngt, and irtU 
not like it. Nothing more u taid until the lieutenaat 
arrivet followed by Giuieppe, mho itandt modettly in 
attendance at the table. The lientenant, mifhout cap, 
iword or glovet, and much improved in temper and 
tpiriti bg hit meal, chootet the Lady't tide of the room, 
and toaitt, much at hit eate, for Napoleon to begin.^ 

Napoleon. LientetiEuit. 

LiKUTENANT {encoMragtn^i/). GeueraL 

NAPOI.EON. I cannot persnade this lady to give me 
much inf ormation ; bnt there can be no donbt that the 
man who tricked you out of your charge was, as she 
admitted to you, her brother. 

Lieutenant {triumphantly). What did I tell yon. 
General! What did I tell you! 

Napoi^on. Yoa must find that num. Your honor is 
at stake; and the fate of the campaign, the destiny of 
France, of Europe, of humanity, perhaps, may depend 
on the information those despatches contain. 

LixuTENANT. Yea, I suppose th^ really are rather 
serious {at if thit had hardly occurred to him before). 

Napoleon (energetically). They are so serious, sir, 
that if you do not recover them, yoa will be degraded 
in the presence of your regiment. 

Lieutenant. Whew! The regiment won't like that, 
I can tell yon. 

Napoleon. Personally, I am sorry for you. I would 
willingly conceal the affair if it were possible. But I 
shall be called to account for not acting on the de- 
spatches. I shall have to prove to all the world that 
I never received them, no matter what the consequences 
may be to yon. I am sorry; bnt yon see that I cannot 
help myself. 

Lieutenant (goodnaturedly). Oh, don't take it to 
heart. General: it's really very good of yoa. Never mind 
what happens to me: I shall scrape throngh somdunr; 
and we'll best the Austrians for you, despatches or no 
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deapatehea. I hope 70a won't insist on my starting off 
on ft wild goose cbaae tif ter the fellow now. I haven't a 
notion where to look for him. 

GicuPPK {defereKtialljf'). Yoa forget. Lieutenant: 
be haa your Iiorse. 

LnimNANT (tfortixg). I forgot that {Reta- 
lutets.) I'U go after him, Goieral: 111 find that bone if 
it's alive anywhere in Italy. And I shan't forget the 
despatches: never fear. Ginaeppe; go and saddle one 
of those mangy old post-horses of yours, while I get my 
cap and sword and things. Quick march. Off with you 
(buttling Aim). 

GinsEPPB. Instantly, Lientoiant, instantly. (He 
ditappean in the vineyard, nkere the light is now red- 
dening teilh the tanaet.} 

LuDTBNANT {looking obout him on hit ipag to the 
inner door). By the way. General, did I give yon my 
sword or did I not^ Oh, I rexoember now. (FretfuUg,') 
It's all that nonsense ahont putting a man under arrest: 
one never knows where to find — (Talki himtelf out of 
the room.) 

Ladt {ttill at the tideboard). What does all this 
mean. General? 

Napoleon. He will not find yoor brother. 

Ladt. Of course not. There's no socfa person. 

Napoleon. The despatches will be irrecoverably lost 

Lady. Nonsense I They are inside yonr coat. 

Napoleon. Yon will find it hard, I think, to prove 
that wild statement. (The Ladi/ ttarlt. He addi, wUh 
clinching emphatit) Those papers are lost 

Ladt (anMoutlg, adeancing to the comer of the table). 
And that unfortunate young man's career will be sacri- 
ficed. 

Napoleon. His career! The fellow is not Worth 
the gunpowder it would cost to have him shot (He tumt 
coniemptuoutlg and goet to the hearth, where he ttandt 
with hit back to her.) 
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Lady {wittfuUg). You are very hard. Men and. i 
vomen are nothing to yon but things to be uaed, even if ^ 
they are broken in the use. ^ 

Napoleon (turning an her). Which of us has brokeii~^^ 
this feUow — I or you? Who tricked him out of the 
despatches? Did you think of his career then? 

Lady (naively concerned about him). Oh, I nerer 
thought of that. It was brutal of me; but I couldn't help 
it, could I? How else could I have got the papers? 
{Supplicating.) General: you will save him from dis- 
grace. 

Napolkoh (laughing tourli/). Save him yourself, 
since you are so dever: it was you who ruined him. 
(With ravage intentifg.) I hate a bad soldier. 

He goet out determinedly through the vineyard. She 
follont him a few ttept mith an appealing gesture, but 
it interrupted by the return of the lieutettant, gloved and 
capped, mith hit tword an, ready for the road. He it 
crotting to the outer door when the interceptt him. 

Lady. Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant (importantly). Yon mustn't delay me, 
you know. Duty, madame, duty. 

Lady (imploringly). Oh, sir, what ate yon going to 
do to my poor brother? 

Lieutbkant. Are you very fond of him? 

Lady. I should die if anything happened to him. 
You must spare him. (The lieutenant thaket hit head 
gloomily.) Yes, yes: yon must: you shall: he is not 
fit to die. Listen to me. If I tell you where to find him 
— if I undertake to place him in your hands a prisoner, 
to be delivered up by you to General Bonaparte — will 
you promise me on your honor as an officer and a gentle- 
man not to fight with him or treat him unkindly in an^ 
way? 

Lixutbnakt. But suppose he attadu me. He liu 
my pistols. 

Ladt. He is too great a coward. 
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LaomNANT. I don't feel ao sure about tnat. He's 
capable of aDything. 

Ladt. If he attacks yon, or resists yon in any way, I 
release yon from yonr promise. 

Lieutenant. My promise! I didn't mean to prom- 
ise. Lodt here: you're as bad as be is: you've taken an 
advantage of me throngb the better aide of my nature. 
What about my horse? 

Lady. It is part of the bargain that yon are to have 
yonr horse and pistols back. 

LiKCTENANT. Honor bright? 

Ladt. Honor bright. {She offera her hand.) 

LiECTENANT (faking it and holding it). AH right: 
I'll be as gentle as a lamb with him. His sister's a 
very pretty woman. {He attempU to kiti her.) 

Lady (ilipping away from him). Oh, Lieutenant! 
Yon forget: your career is at stake— the destiny of Eu- 
rope — of bnmenity. 

Lieutenant. Oh, bother the destiny of hnmanity. 
{Making for her.) Only a kiss. 

Lady (retreating round ike table). Not untQ you 
have regained your honor as an officer. Kemember: you 
have not captured my brother yet 

Lieutenant (leductivelji). Yonll tell me where he 
is, won't you ? 

Lady. I have only to send him a certain signal; and 
he will be here in quarter of an honr. 

Lieutenant. He's not far off', then. 

Lady. No: quite close. Wait here for him: when he 
gets my message he will come here at once and surrender 
himself to you. Yon understand? 

Lieutenant (intellectually overtaxed). Well, it's a 
little complicated ; bnt I daresay it will be all right. 

Lady. And now, whilst yoa're waiting, don't you 
think yon had better make terms with the General? 

Lieutenant. Oh, look here, this is getting fright- 
fully complicated. What terms? 
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Ladt. M^e bim promise that if yon cstch 117 
brotber he will consider that yon have cleared your char- 
acter as a soldier. He will promise anything you ask on 
that condttion. 

LuuTZNANT. That's not a bad idea. Thank you: I 
think I'll try it 

Ladt. Do. And mind, above all things, don't let 
him see how clever yon are. 

LiEUTZHANT. I Understand. He'd be jealous. 

Laht. Don't tell him anything except tbat yon are 
resolved to capture my brother or perish in the attempt. 
He won't bdieve yon. Then you will produce my 
brother 

LiBUTXNAHT {interruptittg at he matiert the plot). 
And have the laugh at him! I say: what a clever litde 
woman you are I (Shouting.) Giuseppe! 

Lady. Sh! Not a word to Giuseppe about me. (She 
putt her finger on her lipt. He doet the tame. Tkeg 
look at one another maminglg. Then, with a ravithing 
tmile, the changet the getture into ma f ting him a kitt, 
and runt out through the inner door. Electrified, he 
burtt* into a voUeg of chucklet. Giuteppe comet back 
by the outer door.) 

GiutUEPPX. The horse is ready. Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant. I'm not going just yet. Go and find 
the General, and tell him I want to speak to him. 

Giuseppe (thaking hit head). That will never do. 
Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant. Why not? 

Giuseppe. In this wicked world a general may send J|w 

for a lieutenant; but a lieutenant most not send for a ' \^ 
general. ^ T 

Lieutenant. Oh, you think he wouldn't like it '■V 
Well, perhapa you're right: one has to be awfully 
particular about that sort of thing now we've got a 
republic. 

Napoleon reappeart, advancing from the vineyard, but- 
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/»toning the breatt of hu coat, paU a»d full of gnammg 
' \jthoughtt. 

t ^ GiuHETPK (mtcoiMdoM of Napeleo»'t approach}. 

V Quite true, Lieatenuit, quite trae. Yon are all like inn- 

.w keepers now in France: yon have to be polite to eveiy- 

l body. 

^ Napoleon (puffin; hit hand on Giuteppe't thomlder). 

^ And that destroys the whole value of politenesa, eh f 

LuDTiNANT. The very man 1 wanted! Sec here. 
General: suppose I catch that fellow for you! 

Napoleon (^leith ironical gravity). You will not 
catch him, my friend. 

Lieutenant. Aha ! you think so ; but youll see. 
Just wait. Only, if I do catch him and hand him over 
to you, will yon cry quits ? Will you drop all this about 
degrading me iu the presence of my regiment ? Not that 
J mind, you know; but still no regiment likes to have 
all the other regiments laughing at it. 

Napoleon (a cold rag of hMmor itriking pallidly 
aero** kit gloom). What shall we do with this officer, 
Giuseppe? Everything he says is wrong. 
I Giuseppe {promptly). Make him a general, excel- 
I lency; and then ererything he says will be right. 
I LiEDTENANT (crowing). Haw-aw! (He ihrotut 
himtelf ecttaticallg on the couch to enjoy the joke.') 

Napolxon {laughing and pinching Giuteppe't ear). 
You are thrown away in tbis inn, Giuseppe. (He titi 
down and placet Giuteppe before him like a tchool- 
matter toith a pupil.) Shall I take yon away with me 
and make a man of yon? 

Giuseppe (thaking kit head rapidly and repeatedly). 
No, thank you, General. All my life long people have 
wanted to make a man pf me. When I was a boy, our 
good priest wanted to make a man of me by teaching me 
to read and write. Then the organist at Alelegnaim 
wanted to make a man of me by teaching me to read 
mtuic. The recraiting sergeant would have made a man 
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of me If I had been a few inches taller. But it aliraya 
meant making me veork ; and I am too lazy for that, thank 
Heaven! So I tanght myself to cook and became an 
innkeeper; and now I keep servants to do the work, 
and have nothing to do myself except talk, which suits 
me perfectly. 

Napoleon {looking at kirn thoughtfully). Yon are 
satisfied? 

GiusKPPE (niitA cheerful conviction). Quite, eicel- 

Napoleon. And you have no devouring devil inside 
you wlio must be fed with action and victory — gorged 
with them night and day — who makes you pay, with the 
sweat of your brain and body, weeks of Herculean toil 
for ten minutes of enjoymoit — who is at once yonr slave 
and your tyrant, your genius and your doom — who brings 
yon a crown in one hand and the oar of a. galley slave 
In the other — who shews yon all the kingdoms of the 
earth and offers to make you their master on condition 
that you become their servant ! — ^have you nothing of that 
in yon? 

GiusKPPE. Nothing of it! Oh, I assure yon, excel- 
lency, my devonring devil is far worse than that He 
offers me no crowns and kingdoms: be expects to get 
everything for nothing — sausages, omelettes, grapes, 
cheese, polenta, wine — three times a day, excellency : 
nothing less will content him. 

LiBUTBiTANT. Come, drop it, Giuseppe: you're mak- 
ing me feel hungry again. 

{Oiuteppe, tfUk an apologetic ihntg, retiret from the 
canvertation, and btitiet htmtelf at the table, dtuting it, 
tetting the map ttraight, and replacing Napoleon'i chair, 
mhich the lady has pushed back.) 

Napoleon {lunting to the lieutenant with tardonie 
ceremony). I hope / have not been making you feel 
ambitions. 

LiKDTZNANT. Not st sU: I don't fly so high. Be- 
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flidca : I'm betta* as I am : men Uke me are wanted in Ox 
army juat now. The fact is, the Rerolntion was all very 
well for civilians ; but it won't work in the arm;. Yon 
know what soIdierB are. General: the? will have men of 
family for their officers. A subaltern mnst be a gentle 
man, because he's so much in contact with the men. Bnt 
a general, or even a colonel, may be any sort of riff-raff 
if he understands the shop well enough. A lieutenant is 
a gentleman; all the rest is chance. Why, who do yon 
suppose won the battle of Lodi? 111 tell yon. My 
horse did. 

Napolkom (riting). Your folly is carrying yon too 
far, sir. Take care. 

LixuTKNANT. Not a bit of it. You remember all 
that red-hot cannonade across the river: the Anstriana 
blazing away at you to keep you from crossing, and yon 
biasing away at them to keep them from setting the 
bridge on £re? Did you notice where I was then? 

Napoleon (nith menacing politenetM). I am sorry. 
I am afraid I was rather occupied at the moment. 

G1U8IPPZ {with eager admiration). They say yon 
jumped off your horse and woAed the big guns with your 
own hands, General. 

Lieutenant. That was a mistake: an officer should 
never let himself down to the level of his men. {Ntt- 
poleon looks at him dangeroutly, and begin* to waUc 
tigeritkly to and fro.) But yon might have been firing 
away at the Austrians still, if we cavalry fellows hadn't 
found the ford and got across and turned old Bean- 
lieu's flank for you. You know you daren't have given 
the order to charge the bridge if you hadn't seen us 
on the other side. Consequently, I say that whoever 
found that ford won the battle of Lodi. Well, who 
found it ? I was the first man to cross : and I know. It 
was my horse that found it. (With conviction, at he 
rifet from the couch.) That horse is the true cfmqoeror 
of the Anstrians. 
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Napolkon (pattionatelg'). Yon idiot: III have 7011 
ahot for losing Uioae dtapatcba : 111 liare yoa blown from 
ihe month of a cannon; notliing leas could make an; 
impression on yon. {Baying at him.) Do you bear? 
Do yon understand? 

A French officer entert Hnobierced, carrying hit 
4heathed labre in hit hand. 

LiiuTENANT (unabathed). If I don't captnre him, 
Oeneral. Hemember the if. 

Nafolxon. If! If!.' Abs: there is no such man. 

The Officer {taddenlg ttepping betmeen them and 
speaking in the unmiitakable voice of the Strange Lady). 
Lientenant; I am your prisoner. {She offers him her 
sabre. They are amazed. Napoleon gajse* at her for a 
tnoment thunderttruch ; then teieei her by the ivritt and 
dragt her roughly to him, looking eloiely and f-ercely at 
her to tatiify himtelf at to her identity; for it nom be- 
gint to darken rapidly into night, the red glow over the 
vineyard giving way to clear starlight.) 

Napoueon. Pah ! {He flings her hand amay with 
an exclamation of disgust, and turns his back on her 
with his hand in hi* breast and his brore lowering.) 

Lieutenant {triumphantly, taking the sabre). No 
such man: eh, General? {To the Lady.) I say; There's 
my borse? 

Ladt. Safe at Borghetto, waiting for you. Lieu- 
tenant. 

Napouoh (taming on them). Where are the de- 
spatches? 

Ladt. You would never guess. They are in the most 
unlikely place in the world. Did you meet my sister 
here, any of yon? 

LiKPTENANT. Yes. Very nice woman. She's won- 
derfully like yon; but of course she's better lodcing. 

Ladt {mysteriously). Well, do you know that she is 
switch? 

GiusKPPK {rtmning down to them in terror, crossing 
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htTntelf). Ob, no, no, no. It is not ufe to jest about 
snch things. I cannot have it in my hoose, excellency. 

LiiuTENANT. Yes, drop it. Yon're my prisoner, yon 
know. Of coune I don't believe in airy snch rubUsh; 
bnt still it's not & proper subject for joking. 

Lady. But this is very serions. My sister has be- 
witched the General. (Giateppe a*d the iMutenatU 
recoil from Napoleon.) General: open your coat; yon 
will find the despatches in the breast of it {She putt 
her hand quickly on hit breatt.) Yes: there they are: 
I can feel them. £h? {She loakt np info hit face half 
eoaxingly, half mockinglg.) Will yon allow me. Gen- 
eral? {She taket a button at if to unbutton hit coat, 
and pantei for permitiion.) 

NiPOLBON {interutabli/). If yon dare. 

Ladt. Thank you. {She open* hit coat and taket 
ovi the detpatchet.) There! {To Giuteppe, themmg 
kim the detpatcket.) See! 

Giuseppe {fiymg to the outer door). No, in heaven's 
name ! They're bewitched. _ 

Ladt (turning to the Lieutenant). Here, lieutenant: 
yon're not afraid of them. 

Lieutenant {retreating). Keep off. {Seixing the 
hilt of the labre.) Keep off, I tell yon. 

Ladt {to Napoleon). They belong to yon, GeneraL 
Take them. 

GiiTBEPFE. Don't tonch them, eieelleney. Have noth- 
ing to do with them. 

Lieutenant. Be careful. General: be carefoL 

Giuseppe. Bum them. And bom the witch, too. 

Ladt (to Napoleon). Shall I bum themP 

Napoleon {thought fully). Yes, born them. Giu- 
seppe: go and fetch a light 

Giuseppe {trembling and tlammering) . Do yon 
mean go alone — in the dark — ^wtth a wit ch m the hooaef 

Napoleon. Fsha! Yon're a ptJltroon. {To the 
Lieutenant.) Oblige me by going, Lientenant. 
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LmTTKNAKT {remofutratiitg') . \ Oh, I say. General! 
No, look here, yon know: nobody ^an aay I'm a coward 
after LodL But to ask me to go info the dark by myself 
withont a candle after such an awftil conTersation is a 
little too mnch. How would you like tei do it yourself ? 

Napoleon {irriUiblg). Yon refuse to obey my order? 

LiKUTBNANT {reioltitel}/). Yes, I do. It's not rea- 
sonable. But I'll tell yon what I'll do;-. If Giuseppe 
goes, I'll go with him and protect him. i 

Napoleon (to Giuteppe). There! will tbat satisfy 
you ? Be off, both of yon, 

GiusxppE (kumblg, hit lipi irembling), W-willingly, 
your excellency. {He goet reluctantly towarda ike inner 
door.) Heaven protect me ! (To the lieutenant.) \ ASttr 
yon, lieutenant ^ 

Ldedtknant. Yoa'd Ixtter go first: I d<m't know, the 
way. 

GiDSKPPK. Yon can't miss it Besides {imploringlg, 
laying hit hand On hit tleeve), I am only a poor inn- 
keeper; and you are a man of family. 

LntUTENANT. There's something in that Here: 
you needn't be in such a fright Take my arm. (Giu- 
seppe doe* to.) That's the way. {They go out, arm in 
arm. It ii now ttarry night. The lady thromt the packet 
on the table and leatt hertelf at her eate an the couch 
enjoying the ientation of freedom from petticoat*.) 

Ladt. Well, General: I've beaten you. 

Napoleon {tealking about). Yon have been gnilty of 
indeb'cacy — of unwomanline§3. Do you consider that 
costume a proper one to wear? 

Lauv. It seems to me much the same as yonrs. 

Napoleon. Psha ! I blush for yon. 

Last {nalvelg). Yes: soldiers blnsh so easily! {He 
gromli and tumt amay. She look* mi*chievoutly at him, 
balancing the deipatehee in her hand.) Wouldn't yon 
like to read these before they're burnt. General? Yon 
must be dying with curiosity. Take a peep. {She 
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thromt the jacket en '.u- iabU, and turn* her face away 
from it.) I won't li»k, 

Napoueok. I liarc no cnriosHy wlutever, mttdame. 
But aince yon nie evidently bnming to nad them, J 
give yon leave to (iu aa 

Lady. OIj, I'le read them already. 

NAPOLFf s- ' itarting'). What! 

Ladt. J r- ii! them the first thing after I rode away 
on that :'<i'<'-, lientenant'f horae. So yon see I know 
what's v.- tJiirni; and you don't. 

Nai-olcon. Excose me: I read them when I waa oot 
there in th«^ vin^ard ten minutes ago. 

I.Auy. Oh! (JMinping up.) Ob, General: I've not 
Ix-ntt^n yoa. I do admire yoa so. {He laught and pat« 
her rheek.) This time really and tmly withoat sham- 
Tii:<Tg. I do yoa homage {kitting his hand). 

Napomon {quickly nithdratving it). BrrI Don't do 
• tliaC. No more witchcraft. 

Ladt. I want to say something to you — only yon 
would misunderstand it 

Napolkon. Need that stop you? 

Lady. Well, it is this. I adore a man who is not 
afraid to be mean and selfish. 

Napoj-zon (indignantly). I am neither mean ntnr 
selfish. 

Lady. Oh, yon don't appreciate yourself. Besides, 
I don't really mean meanness and selfishness. 

Kapolbon. Thank you. I thought perhaps yon 
did. 

Ladt. Well, of course I do. But what I mean is a 
certain strong simplicity about you. 

Napoleon. That's better. 

Lady. You didn't want to read the letters; but yoa 
were curious about what waa in them. So yoa went inta 
the garden and read them when no one was looking, and 
then came back and pretended you hadn't. That's the 
meanest thing I ever knew any man do; but it exactly 
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fulfilled jomparpoae; and ao yoa weren't a bit sfroid or 
SAhamed to do it 

Napoiaon {abruptly). Where did yon pick up all 
these vulgar scruples— —this (_n>itk contemptuout empka- 
lu') eonscieoce of yours? I took you for a lady — an 
aristocraL Was your grandfather a shopkeeper, pray? 

Ladt. No: he was an Englishman. 

Napolkoit. Thttt accounts for it. The English are a 
nation of shopkeeperB. Now I onderstend why you've 
beaten me. 

Laoy. Oh, I faaven't beaten yon. And I'm not Eng- 
lish. 

Napoleon. Yes, yon are — English to the backbone. 
Listen to me: I will explain the English to yon. 

Ladt (^eagerly'). Do. (With a lively air of antici- 
pating an intellectual treat, the tit§ down on the couch 
and compotet kerielf to litlen to him. Secure of hit 
audience, he at once nerves himielf for a performance. 
He conaidert a little before he begint; to at to fix her 
attentUm by a moment of tiupente. Hit ttyle it at firtt 
modelled on Talma't in Comeille't " Cinna; " but it it 
tamemkat lott in the darknett, and Talma pretentlg 
givei nay to Napoleon, the voice coming thrtmgh the 
gloom rotih ttarfling intentity.') 

Napoleon. There are three sorts of people in the 
world, the low people, the middle people, and the high ■ 
people. The low people and the high people are alike -, 
in one thing: they have no scmples, no morality. The 1 
low are beneath morality, the high above it. I am not i 
afraid of either of them: for the low are nnscmpnlons ■ 
withont knowledge, so that they make an idol of me; ' 
wbibt the high are tmacmpolous without purpose, so 
that they go down before my will. Look you: 1 shall 
go over all the mobs and nil the courts of Europe as a ' 
plough goes over a field. It is the middle people who 
are dangerous: they have both knowledge and pnrpose. 
But they, too, hare their weak point They are fall of 
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acnq>les— chftined hand toad foot by thdr motahty and 

reapectabiUly. 

liADT. Then yon will beat the Engluh; for all shop- 
keepers are middle people. 

Napolkoh. No, becsase the Engluh are a race apart. 
No Engiishman is too low to have scmplea: no EngUsh- 
man is high enongb to be free from Qieir tyranny. But 
every Englishman is bom with a certain miracnloiu 
power that mak^ him master of the world. When he 
wants a thing, he oever tells himself that he wants iL 
He waits patiently until there eomes into his mind, no 
one knows how, a burning conviction that it is his moral 
and religious duty to conquer those who have got the 
thing he wants. Then he becomes irresistible. Like the 
aristocrat, he does what pleases him and grabs what he 
wants : like the shopkeeper, he pursues his purpose with 
the industry and steadfastness that come from strong 
religious conviction and deep sense of moral responsibil- 
ity. He is never at a loss for an effective moral attitude. 
As the great champion of freedom and national inde- 
pendence, be conquers and annexes half the world, and 
calls it Colonisation. When he wants a new market for 
his adulterated Manchester goods, he sends a missionary 
to teach the natives the gospel of peace. The natives 
kill the missionary: he flies to arms in defence of Chris- 
tianity; fights for it; conquers for it; and takes the 
market as a reward from beaven. In defence of his 
island shores, he puts a chaplain on board bis ship; nails 
a flag with a cross on it to his top-gallant most ; and sails 
to the ends of the earth, sinking, burning and destroy- 
ing all wbo dispute the empire of the seas with bim. He 
bcMsts that a slave is free the moment bis foot tonchea 
British soil ; and he sells the children of his poor at six 
years of age to work under the lash in his factories for 
sixteen hours a day. He makes two revolutions, and then 
declares war on our one in the name of law and order. 
There is nothing so bad or so good that you will not find 
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Englislimeii doing it ; bnt yon will never find an English- 
man in the wrong. He does everything on principle. 
He fights you on patriotic principles; he robs you on 
business principles; he enslaves yon on imperial prin- 
ciples; he bullies you on manly principles; he supports 
his king on loyal principles, and cnts off his king's head 
on repnblican principles. His watchword is always 
duty; and he never forgets that the nation which lets 
its doty get on the opposite side to its interest is 
lost. He 

Lady. W-w-w-w-w-wh ! Do stop a moment I want 
to know how yon make me out to be English at this rate. 

Napolbon (dropping hit rhetorical tti/U). It's plain 
enough. Yon wanted some letters that belonged to me. 
Yon have spent the morning in stealing them^ — yes, steal- 
ing them, by highway robbery. And you have spent the 
afternoon in putting me in the wrong about them — in 
assuming tha t it was I w hb~wantedtO"ateghy6iir letters 
— in esplaining that it all camelihbuf fhrbugh my mean- 
ness and selfisbicssj sai your goodness, your devotion, 
yonr self-sacrifice. That's Englist." " 

Lady. Nonsense. I am sure I am not a bit English. 
The English are a very stupid people. 

Napoleon. Yes, too stupid sometimes to know when 
they're beaten. Bnt I grant that your brains are not 
English. Yon see, though your grandfather was an 
Englishman, yonr grandmother was — what? A French- 
woman? 

Lady. Oh, no. An Irishwoman. 

Napoleon {quickly). Irish! {Thoughtfutlg.) Yes: 
I forgot the Irish. An English army led by an Irish 
general: that might be a match for a French army led 
by an Italian general. (He pauiea, and addt, half 
jetiingly, half moodHy) At all events, yon have beaten 
me ; and what bests a man first will beat him last. (He 
goet meditatieelg into the moonUt vineyard and look* 
up. She ttealt out after him. She venture! to rett her 
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hand on Am ihotdder, overcome by the beautj/ of the 
night and emboldened by itt o&xcwrtfjr.) 

Ladt {loftlg). What are yoa locking at? 

Napolxon (soJwtm^ up). Hlj ttsr. 

Ladt. Yoo beliere in that? 

Napouok. I do. {Tkeif look at it for a moment, 
the leaning a little on hii thoulder.') 

Ladt. Do foa know that the English lay that a man's 
star is not complete withoot a woman's garter? 

Napoleon {teandatised — abruptly thaking her off 
and coming back into the room). Pah ! The hypocrites ! 
If the French said that, how they would hold np their 
hands in pioiu horror! (He goea to the inner door and 
holdt it open, ihoHttng"^ Hallo! Ginseppe. Where's 
that light, man. {He come* between the table and the 
aideboard, and move* the chair to the table, beiide hie 
own.) We have still to bom the letter, {He take* up 
the packet. Ohueppe comet back, pale and ttiU trem- 
bling, carrging a branched candlettick with a couple of 
candlet alight, m one hand, and a broad enuffen tray 
in the other.) 

GiciBPPB (piteouely, at he placet the light on the 
liAle). Excdlency; what were yon looking ap at just 
now — out there? (He point* aerott hit thoulder to the 
vineyard, but it afraid to look round.) 

Napolkon (unfolding the packet). What is that to 

GiDBXPPK (ttammering) . Because the witch is gone — 
Tanished; and no one saw her go out. 

Ladt (coming behind him from the vineyard). We 
were watching her riding np to the moon on yonr broom- 
stick, Ginseppe. Yon will never see her again. 

GiuBZPPZ. Gtm Maria! (He croetet kimtelf and 
hurriet out.) 

N&Poi^oK (thromng donn the letteri in a heap on 
the table). Now. (He tUe don* at the tMe in the 
chair Khich he hat jmtt placed.) 
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Ladt. Yes; bnt you know yoa hare the letter in jonr 
pocket. (He tmUei; take* a letter from hi* pocket; and 
totte* it on the top of the heap. She hold* it up aiid 
look* at him, taying) Aboat CKSsr's wife. 

Napoleon. Ckmf's vife is abore sospicion. Bom it. 

Ladt {taking up the tnuffert and holding ike letter 
to the candle fiame with it). I wonder would Ctessr's 
wife be abore iiuplcion if she saw as here together ! 

Napoleon {echoing her, with hi* elbatut on the table 
and hi* cheekt on hit hand*, looking at the letter). I 
wonder! 

{The Strange Z^dif put* the letter down alight on the 
tnuffer* trag, and *it* down he*ide Napoleon, in the 
tame attitude, elbowt on table, cheekt on hand*, watch- 
ing it bum. When it it burnt, they timuUaneoutly turn 
their eyet and look at one another. The curtrin ttealt 
down and hide* them.) 
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ACT I 

In a dentitt't operating room on a fine Augutt morn- 
ing in 1896. Not the utual ting lAtndon den, but tke 
bett tiiting room of a fumithed lodging in a terrace on 
tke tea front at a faihionable natering place. The oper- 
ating chair, with a gat pump and cylinder betide it, 
it half nMg between the centre of the room and one of 
the eomert. If gou look into the room through the 
window which Ughtt it, you will tee the fireplace in the 
middle of the wait oppotite you, with the door betide it 
to your left; an M.R.C.S. diploma tn a frame hung on 
the chimney piece; an eaty chair covered in hlaclc leather 
on the hearth; a neat ttool and bench, with vice, toolt, 
and a mortar and pettle in the comer to the right. Near 
thit bench ttandt a tlender machine like a whip provided 
with a ttand, a pedal, and an exaggerated winch. Recog- 
niting thit at a dental drill, yaa thudder and look away 
to your left, where you can tee another window, under- 
neath which ttandt a writing table, with a blotter and a 
diary an H, and a chair. Next the writing table, towardt 
the door, it a leather covered tofa. The oppotite wall, 
elate on your right, it occupied mottly by a hookcate. 
The operating chair it under your note, facing you, with 
tke cabinet of inttrumentt handy to it on your left. You 
obterve that tke profettional furniture and apparatut are 
new, and that tke wall paper, detigned, witk tke tatte 
of an undertaker, in fettoont and umt, tke carpet witk 
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iU lymmttrical plant of rich, cabbagjf noiegayi, the glata 
gatalier mth luitret; the ornamental gilt rimmed blue 
eandletlkkt on the end* of the mantelthelf, alto ghut- 
draped rvith Itufret, and the ormolu clock under a gla»a 
cover in the middle betteeen them, it* utelet*ne** empha- 
tised by a cheap American clock diaretpectfuUjf placed 
betide it and nam indicating 12 a'cloch noon, oU rotn- 
inne teith the black marble which give* the fireplace the 
air of a miniature family vault, to tuggett early Vic- 
torian commercial retpectability, belief in money, Bible 
fetichism, fear of hell almay* at war mUk fear of pov- 
erty, initinctive horror of the pattionate character of 
art, love and Roman Catholic religion, and oil the firtt 
fruit* of plutocracy in the early generation* of the 
tndutirial revolution. 

There i* no ihadow of thi* on the two pertoM who 
are occupying the room jntt now. One of them, a very 
pretty nomon in miniature, her^linji figure dreiaed with 
the dainlie*t gaiety, i* of a TXtfr generation, being 
hardly eighteen yet. Thi* darling little creature clearly 
doe* not belong to the room, or even to the country; for 
her cowiqt&i apWf f httugh^ery Hfiirrft, ka* been burnt 
bitcuit color by *ome warmer avn than England'*; and 
yet there i*, for a very *ubtle obierver, a Imft between 
them. For *he ha* a gla** of water in her hand, and a 
rapidly clearing cloud of Spartan obetinacy on her tiny 
firm tet mouth and quaintly equared eyebrow*. If the 
leait line of conecience could be traced between iho*e 
eyebrow*, an Evangelical might ckerith lome faint hope 
of finding her a theep « wolf* clothing — for her frock 
i* reeklettly pretty— hut a* the cloud vauithe* it leave* 
her frontal *inu* a* *moothly free from conviction of 
<m a* a kitten'*. 

The denti*t, contemplating her with the *elf-*ati*fac- 
tion of a *ucce**ful operator, i* a youn^ man of thirty 
or thereabout*. He doe* not give the tmprettion of 
being much of a workman: hi* profe*tio»al manner evi- 
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dentlif itrike* kim at being a joke, and U underlain by 
a thoughtleit pleaiantry which betrayt the young gen- 
tleman still unteliled and in learch of amuring adven- 
tu iet, behind the newly lel-up dentitt m search of 
pattentiT^ He it not without gravity of demeanor; but 
the strained nottrils rtamp it at the gravity of the 
huTuorist. Hit eyet are clear, alert, of sceptically mod- 
erate tiee, and yet a little rath; hit forehead it an excel- 
lent one, inith plenty of roam behind it; hit note and chin 
cavalieHy handtome. On the whole, an attractive, no- 
ticeable beginner, of tvhote proapectt a man of butinett 
might form a tolerably favorable estimate. 

Tbk Younq Ladt {handing him the glatt). Thank 
yon. (In spite of the bitcuit complexion she has not the 
alightett foreign accent.") 

The Dentist {putting it down on the ledge of hit 
cabinet of inttmments). That waa m; £rst tooth. 

The Young LaDt {aghatt). Your first! Do ^n 
mean to say that yon began practising on me? 

The Dentist. Every dentist has to begin on some- 
body. 

The Youno Lahy. Yes; somebody in a hospital, not 
people who pay. 

The Dentist {laughing"). Oh, the hospital doesn't 
connt. I only meant my first tooth in private practice. 
Why didn't you let me give yon gas? 

The Yodnq Ladt. Becaose yoa said it would be five 
shtllings extra. 

The Dentist {shocked). Oh, don't say that. It 
makes me feel as if I had hart yon for the sake of five 
shillings. 

The Young Lady (with cool intolence). Well, so 
you have! (She gett up.) Why sbonldn't yon? it's yonr 
business to hurt people. {It amutet him to be treated 
in thit fashion: he chucklet tecretly at he proceedt to 
clean and replace hit inttrumentt. She thakes her drett 
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info order; looht inqttuitively about her; and goet to ikt 
mindom.) ^Tou have a good view of the >ea from these 
rooms ! Aie thej expensive i 

Thi: pKNTUT. Yea. 

Thb/Yocno Lady. Yoa don't own the whole house, 
do 70)1 ? 

Ttti Dentist. No. 

JIhi Youmo Lady (iaktng the chair mhiek itandt at 
,jthe writing-tabU and looking critically at it at the iptne 
it round on one leg.) Your famitnre isn't quite the latest 
thing, is it 7 

Thk Dentist. It's my landlord's. 

The Young Lady. Does he own that nice comfort- 
»ble Bath chafrP (pointing to the operating chair.) 

The DcNTirr. No: I have that on the hire-poichase 
system. 

The Yodnq Lady {dieparagingtg). I thought so. 
(Looking about her again in teareh of further conclu- 
eione.) I suppose yoo haven't been here long? 

The Dentist. Six weeks. Is there anything else 
yon woald like to know? 

The Young Lady {the hint quite lott on her). Any 
family? 

The Dentist. I am not married. 

The Youmo Lady. Of course not: anybody can see 
that. I meant sisters and mother and that sort of thing. 

The Dentist. Not on the premises. 

The Yodnq Lady. Hm! If you've been here six 
weeks, and mine was your first tooth, the practice can't 
be very large, can it? 

The Dentist. Not &s yet (He ihute the cabinet, 
having tidied up everything.) 

The Young Lady. Well, good luck ! (She tdkei out 
her purte.) Five shillings, you said it would be? 

The Dentist. Five shillings. 

The Youno Lady (producing a crown piece). Do 
you charge five shillings for everything? 
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Thb Dkntibt. Ye». 

Thb Yodnb Lady. Why? 

The Dbntibt. It's my system. »'m what's called a 
five shiUing dentiBt; 

The Young Ladt. How nice! Well, here! (AoW- 
ttt^ vp tht eroten ptece") a nice new five shilling piece! 
yonr first fee ! Make a hole in it with the thing you 
drill people's teeth with; and wear it on your watch- 

Thb Dentist. Thank you. 

The Parlor Maid {appearing at the door). The 
young lady's brother, sir. 

A handtome ntau in miniature, obvimulif the young 
lady'* twin, comet in eagerly. He near* a tuit of terra- 
cotta ca$kmere, the elegantly eat frock coat lined in 
bronm tUk, and carries in hit hand a bronm tali hat and 
tan glovet to match. He ha* hii tiater'* delicate bitcuit 
complexion, and it buUt on the tame small tcale; but 
he it elattie and ttrong in murcle, decitive in movement, 
unexpectedly deeptaned onti trenchant in tpeeeh, and 
toith perfect mannert and a finithed pertonal ttyle which 
might be envied by a man twice hit age. Suavity and 
telf-pottettion are pointt of honor mith himj and though 
thit, rightly contidered, it only the modem mode of 
boyiih telf-contcioutnett, itt effect it none the let* tiag- 
gering to hit elders, and teould be insufferable in a lett 
prepottesting youth. He is promptitude itself, and hat 
a quettion ready the moment he entert. 

The Young Gentleman. Am I in time? 

The Youno Lady. No: it's aU met. 

The Youho Gentleman. Did you bowl? 

The Young Lady. Oh, something awftil. Mr. Val- 
entine: this is my brother FbiL Phil: this is Mr. 
Valentine, our new dentist. (Falentine and Phil bow to 
one another. She proceeds, all in one breath.) He's only 
been here six weeks; and he's a bachelor. The house isn't 
his; and the f-miture is the landlord's; but the profes- 
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sional plant in hired. He got my tooth out faeaotifDlly 
at the lirBt go; and be and I are great frienda. 

Philip. Been aaking a lot of qnestions? 

The Youno Lady (« if incapable of doing amch a 
thing). Oh, no. 

Philip. Glad to bear it (To FaUntime.) So good 
of yoD not to mind iu, Mr. Valentine. The fact ia, we've 
never been in England before; and onr mother tells ns 
that the people here simply won't stand as. Come and 
lunch with us. (FaUntine, betvilHered bg tht leapt and 
boundt toitk which their acquaintancethip it proceeding, 
gatpt; but he hat no opportunity of tpeaiing, a* the 
eonvertation of the tteint it twift and continiuntt,) 

Thk Youno Ladt. Oh, do, Mr. Valentine. 

Philip. At the Marine Hotel — half past one. 

The Youifo Xodt. We shall be able to tell mamma 
that a respectable Englishman has promised to lunch 
with us. 

Philip. Say no more, Mr. Valentine: you'll come. 

Valxhtinx. Say no more! I haven't said anything. 
May I aslt wbom I have the pleasure of entertaining? 
It's really quite impossible for me to Innch at the Marine 
Hotel with two perfect strangers. 

The Young Ladt (fiippantlg). Ooooh! what bosh! 
One patient in six weekis ! What difference does it make 
to yoo? 

Philip (maturely). No, Dolly: my knowledge of 
human natore confirms Mr. Valentine's judgment. He 
is right. Let me introduce Miss Dorothy Clandon, com- 
monly called Dolly. {Fedentine bomt to Dollg. She 
nodi to him.) I'm Philip Clandon. We're from Ma- 
deira, but perfectly respectable, so far. 

Valentine. Clandon ! Are you related to 

Dollt (unexpectedly crying out in deipair). Yes, 
we are. 

Valentine (attonithed). I beg yottr pardon? 

Dollt. Oh, we are, we an. It's all over, Phil: they 
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know all about ns in England. (To Valentine.') Oh, 
70U can't think how maddening it is to be related to a 
celebrated person, and never be valued anywhere for 
onr own sakes. 

Valkntinx. But excuse me: the gentleman I waj 
thinking of is not celebrated. 

D0T.1.T (ttaring at him). Gentleman! (PhU it alio 
pKazled.) 

Valentine. Yea. I was going to ask whether yon 
were by any chance a daughter of Mr. Densmore Clan- 
don of Newbary Hall. 

DoLLT (vacantly). No. 

Philip. Well come, Dolly: how do you know yon're 

Dolly {cheered). Oh, I forgot Of course. Per- 
haps I am. 

Valkntine. Don't yon know? 

Philip. Not in the least. 

DoLLT. It'fl a wise child 

Philip (cutting her tkort). Sh! (Valentine ttarta 
nervously; for the aound made by Philip, though but mo- 
mentary, it like cutting a sheet of tUk in two with a 
fliuh of lightning. It is the result of long practice in 
checking DaUy't indiscretions.) The fact is, Mr. Val- 
entine, we are the children of the celebrated Mrs. 
Lanfrey Clandon, an authoress of great repnte — itt Ma~ 
deira. No household is complete without her works. We 
came to England to get away from them. They are 
called the Twentieth Century Treatises. 

DoLLr. Twentieth Century Cooking. 

Philip. Twentieth Century Creeds. 

DoLLT. Twentieth Century Clothing. 

Philip. Twentieth Century Condnct 

Dolly, Twentieth Century Children. 

Philip, Twentieth Century Parents. 

Dolly. Cloth limp, half a dollar. 

Philip. Or mounted on linen for hard family ua^ 
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two dollars. No family should be withont them. Read 
theiDj Mr. Valentine: they'll improve your mind. 

Dolly. Bat not till we've gone, please. 

Philip. Quite so : we prefer people with unimproved 
mlnda. Our own minds are in that fresh and unspoiled 
condition. 

VjiLKNTiNi {dubioutly). Hm! 

DoLLT (ecAotKg kivt inquiringlg). Hm? Phil: he 
prefers people whose minds are improved. 

Philip. In that case we shall have to introduce him 
to the other member of the family: the Woman of the 
Twentieth Century ; our sister Gloria ! 

DoLLT (ditkgravtbicallg'). Nature's masterpiece! 

Philip. Learning's daughter! 

DoLLT. Madeira's pride ! 

Philip. Beauty's paragon! 

DoLLT (^luddenlif detcending to prose). Bosh! No 
complexion. 

Valentihb {detperately). Ma; I have a word? 

Philip (^p<A\tely). Excuse ns. Go ahead. 

DoLLT (cerjr nicelg). So sorry. 

Valentine (attempting to take them patemaUif'). I 
really must give a hint to you young people 

Dolly (breaking out again^. Oh, come: I like that. 
How old are yon? 

Philip. Over thirty. 

Dolly. He's not 

Philip {confidently). He is. 

Dolly (empkaticailg). Twenty-seven. 

Philip (imperturbtAlg), Thirty-three. 

DoLLT. Stnff ! 

Philip (to Valentine). I appeal to you, Mr, Valen- 
tine. 

Valxktine (remonatrating) , Well, really — (rett^- 
ing kimielf.) Thirty-one. 

Philip (to Dally). You were wrtmg. 

Dolly. So were yon. 
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Philip (luddenly contcienttoui). We're forgetUng 
our maniiers, D0II7. 

Dolly {remorieful). Yes, so we are. 

Philip (apologetic). We interrnpted yon, Mr. Val- 
euttne. 

Dollt. Yon were going to improre oui minds, I 
think. 

Valentinx. The fdct is, yonr 

Philip {anticipating him). Onr sppearonce? 

DoLLT. Onr manners? 

Valentine (ad mi*ericordiam), Ob, do let me speak, 

Dollt. The old story. We talk too mnch. 

Philip. We do. Shut up, both. (H« teatt kimtelf 
on the arm of the operating chair.) 

Dollt. Mum! (She tilt down in the writing-table 
chair, and clote* her lip* tight nnth the tipt of her fin- 
gers.) 

Valentine. Thank you. (He brings the itool from 
the bench in the comer; placet it between them; and litt 
down with a judicial air. They attend to him with ex- 
treme gravity. He addreitet himtelf firit to DoUg.) 
Now may I ask, to begin with, have yon ever been in an 
English seaside resort before? (She thaket her head 
tlowljf and tolemnli). He tumi to Phil, who thaket hi* 
head quickly and expreatively.) I thought so. Well, 
Mr. Claudon, our acquaintance has been short ; but it has 
been Toiuble; and I have gathered enough to convince me 
that yoD are neither of you <^apBble of conceiving what 
life in an English seaside resort is. Believe me, it's 
not a question of manners and appearance. In those 
respects we enjoy a freedom luiknovn ia Madeira. 
(Dolly thaket her head vehemently.) Oh, yes, I assure 
yoD. Lord de Cresci's sister bicycles in knickerbockers; 
and the rector's wife advocates dress reform and wears 
hygienic boots. (Dally furtively loakt at her onm thoe: 
Valentine catcher her in the act, and deftly addt.) No, 
that's not the sort of boot I mean. (Dolly't thoe cint- 
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ithet.') We don't bather mnch about dress and mannera 
in England, because, as a nation we don't dresa well and 
we've no manners. But — and now will yon excuse my 
frankness? (They nod.) Thank you. Well, in a sea- 
side resort there's one thing Toa must have before any- 
body can afford to be seen going abont with yon; and 
that's a father, alive or dead, (/fe looltt at them alter- 
nately, with emphaiU. They meet hU gaae like tnar- 
tyrt.) Am I to infer that yon have omitted that indispen- 
sable part of your social equipment? {They confirm him 
by melancholy nodt.) Then I'm sorry to say that if yon 
are going to stay here for any length of time, it will be 
impossible for me to accept your kind invitation to lonch. 
(He rues mith an air of finality, and replaces the Mtool 
by the bench.') 

Philip (rising with grave politenest'). Come, Dolly. 
(H« givet her hie arm.) 

DoLLr. Good morning. (They go together to the 
door with perfect dignity.) 

Valentine {ovemhelmed with remorie). Ob, stop, 
stop. (They halt and turn, arm in arm.) Yon make me 
feel a perfect beast. 

Dolly. That's your conscicace: not us. 

Valentine (energetically, throwing off all pretence 
of a profettional manner). My conscience! My con- 
science has been my ruin. Listen to me. Twice before 
I hare set np as a respectable medical practitioner in 
various parts of England. On both occasions I acted 
conscientiously, and told my patients the brute truth in- 
stead of what they want^ to be told. Result, ruin. 
Now I've set up as a dentist, a five shilling dentist; and 
I've done with conscience forever. This is my last 
chance. I spent my last sovereign on moving in; and X 
haven't paid a shilling of rent yet. I'm eating and 
drinking on credit; my landlord is as rich aa a Jew and 
as hard as nails; and I've made five shillings in six 
weeks. If I swerve by a hair's breadth from the straight 
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line of the most rigid respectability, I'm done for. Un- 
der such circumstance, is it fait to ask me to lunch 
with you when you don't know your own father? 

Dolly. After all, our grandfather is a canon of lin- 
coln CathedraL 

Valkntike {Uke a eaatateay mariner nko teet a taU 
on the hortMOn). What! Have yon a grandfather? 

DoLLT. Only one. 

Valentine. My dear, good young friends, why on 
earth didn't you tell me that before? A canon of Lin- 
coln! That makes it all right, of course. Just excuse 
me while I change my coat, {He readies ike door in a 
bound and vanuhei. DoUy and Phil Hare after him, and 
then ttare at one another. Mining their audience, they 
droop and became eammonplace at once.) 

Philip (^throwing atvay Dolly't arm and coming 31- 
httmoredly tomard§ the operating chair). That wretched 
bankrupt ivory snatcher makes a compliment of allow- 
ing us to stand him a lunch — probably the first square 
meal he has had for months. {He givet the chair a 
kick, at if it were Valentine.) 

DoLLT. It's too beastly. I won't stand it any longer, 
Pbil. Here in England everybody asks whether you have 
a father the very first thing. 

Philip. I won't stand it either. Mamma mnst tell 
ns who he was. 

Dollt. Or who he b. He may be alive. 

Philip. I hope not. No man alive shall father me. 

Dolly. He might have a lot of money, though. 

Philip. I doubt it. My knowledge of human nature 
leads me to believe that if he had a lot of money he 
wouldn't have got rid of his affectionate family so easily. 
Anyhow, let's look at the bright side of things. De- 
pend on it, he's dead. {He goe* to the hearth and ttand§ 
with ki« back to the fireplace, tpreading himtelf. The 
parlor maid appeart. The tteint, under obiervation, in- 
itantlg thine out again with their former brilliancy.) 
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Thk Parlor Maid. Two ladies for yon, n 
mother and Bister, miss, I think. 

Mtm. Clandon and Gloria come in. Mr*. Clandon i* 
between forty and fifty, with a flight tendency to toft, 
tedentary fat, and a fair remainder of good look*, none 
the morte preterved hecoMte *heJta* evidently followed 
the old t ribal rnatraa lih-it^tBTn^f making no pretention 
in that direction after lufflair^age, and might almoet 
be tutpeeted of wearing a cdp at home. She carriet her- 
self artificially tvell, a* women were taught to do at a 
part of good mannerf'By'dancing matter* and recUning 
board* before these were mperteded by the modem ar- 
tittic cult of beauty and health. HtzJiOiXrA^axen hazel 
fading into white, i* crimped, and parted in the middle 
with the end* p laited and made j nto^irk not, from which 
obiervant people' of actflSin age'mfer that Mr*. Clan- 
don had *ufficient individuality and good tatte to *tand 
out resolutely again*t the now forgotten chignon in her 
girlhood. In thort, the i* di*tinctly old fashioned for 
her age tn dress and manner*. \ But she belong* to the 
forefront of ker own period (*ay 1860-80) in a jealously 
aisertive attitude of character and intellect, and in being 
a woman of cultivated intere st* rather than passionately 
developed persoi3tt-«ffe ction s. Her voice and nays are 
entirely kindly and humjme;and she lend* keT*elf con- 
icientiou*ly to the occa*ionaCdemon*irationi of fondnett 
by which her children mark their etteem for her; but 
di*plays of personal sentiment' secretly embarrass her; 
passion in her it humanitarian rather than human: *he 
feel* strongly about socia l que *tion* and principle*, not 
about persVii^i W l^T^nT o bsefvet that this reasonable- 
ness and intente personal privacy, which leaves her re- 
lation* rvith Gloria and Phil much a* they might be be- 
tween her and the children of any other woman, break* 
down in the case of Dolly. Though almo*t every word 
the addres*e* to her is necettarily in the nature of a 
remonstrance for some breach of decorum, the tender- 
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ne»t in her voice u unmutakable; and it it not turpris- 
ing that yean of luch remontirance have left DoUy hope- 
leiilg ipoUed. 

Gloria, who t* hardly pott tnenty, it a -much more 
formidable perton than her mother. She it the incarna- 
tion of haughty highmindedneit, raging with the impa~ 
tience of an impetuout, dominative character paralysed 
by the impotence of her youth, and unmillingly ditci- 
plined by the cotittant danger of ridicule from her light- 
er-handed juniort. Unlike her mother, the it all pattionj 
and the conflict of her pattion with her obttinate pride 
and intente fastidiouinett retulti in a freezing coldnett 
of manner. In an ugly woman all thit tvould be repul- 
tive; hut Gloria it an attractive woman. Her deep chett- 
nut hair, olive bronn thin, long eyelathes, thaded grey 
eyet that often fiath like ttart, delicately turned full lipt, 
and compact and tapple, but mutcularly plump figure 
appeal with ditdainful franknett to the lentet and imag- 
ination. A very dangeroui girl, one would tay, if the 
vtoral pattiont were not alto marked, and even nobly 
marked, in a fine brom. Her tailor-made tkirt-and~ jacket 
drett of laffron brown cloth, teemt conventional when 
her back it turned; but it ditplayt in front a blouie of 
tea-green titk which uptett itt conventionality tvifk one 
ttroke, and tett her apart at effectually at the twint from 
the ordittary ran of fathionable teatide humanity. 

Mrt. Clandon comet a little way into the room, looking 
round to tee who it pretent. Gloria, wko ttudioutly 
avoidt encouraging the ttmnt by betraying any interett in 
them, mandert to the window and looki out nith her 
thought* far away. The parlor maid, intlead of with- 
drawing, thutt the door and waitt at it. 

Mbb. Clandon. Well, children ? How is the tooth- 
ache, Dolly? 

Dolly. Cured, thank Heaven. I've had It out. {She 
titt down on the ttep of the operating chair. Mrt. Clatf 
don taket the writing-table chair,) 
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Philip (Hriking in gravelg from the hearth). And 
the dentist, a first-rate professional man of the highest 
standing, is coining to limch with us. 

Mm. Ci-andon (looking raund apprehentively at the 
tervant). Phil! 

Thk Parlor Maid. Beg pardon, ma'nm. I'm wsib- 
ing for Mr. Valentine. I have a message for him. 

Dolly. Who from? 

Mrs. Clandon (thocked). Doll;! {DoUy eatchet 
her lipi with her finger tipt, mppretsing a Utile iplutter 
of mirth.) 

The Parloh Maid. Only the landlord, ma'am. 

Valentine, in a blue terge mil, with a ttrair hat in hit 
hand, comet baclt in high tpiritt, oat of breath tnith the 
haite he hat made. Gloria tumt from the nnndom and 
ttudiet him nith freezing attention. 

Philip. Let me introduce you, Mr. Valentine. My 
mother, Mrs. Lanfrey Clandon. (Afr«. Clandon bowa. 
Valentine bont, telf-pottetted and quite equal to the 
occation.) My sister Gloria. (Gloria home miih cold 
dignity and aitt down on the tofa. Valentine faUi tit 
love at firti tight and it miterablg confuted. He fingert 
hit hat nervoutly, and maJeet her a tneaking bow.') 

Mkh. Clandon. I understand that we are to have the 
pleasure of seeing you at luncheon to-day, Mr. Valen- 
tine. 

Valentine, Thank yon — er — if you don't mind — I 
mean if you will be so kind — (to the parlor maid tett- 
ilg) What is it? 

The Parlor Maid. The landlord, sir, wishes to 
speak to you before you go out. 

Valbntinb. Oh, tell him I have four patients here. 
(The Clandont look turprited, except Phil, who it imper- 
turbable.) If he wouldn't mind waiting just two min- 
utes, I — 111 slip down and see him for a moment. 
(Throtoing kimtelf confidentially on her tente of the 
potition.) Say I'm busy, but that I want to see him. 
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The Parlor Maid (^reataurtitgly). Yes, air. (She 
goe».) 

Mr8. Clandok (on the point of rittng'). We are de- 
taming you, I am afraid. 

Valentine. Not at all, not at alL Your presence 
here will be the greatest help to me. The fact is, I owe 
six weeks' rent; and I've had no patients until to-day. 
My interview with my landlord will be considerably 
smoothed by the apparent boom in my business. 

DoLLr (vexed). Oh, how tireaome of yon to let it all 
out! And we've just been pretending that you were a 
respectable professional man in a first-rate position. 

Mas, Clanuon (horrified). Oh, Dolly, Dolly! My 
dearest, how can yon be so rude? (To Valentine.) Will 
you ezcoae these barbarian children of mine, Mr. Valen- 
tine? 

Valentine. Thank you, I'm used to them. Would 
it be too much to ask you to wait five minutes while I get 
rid of my landlord downstairs ? 

Dolly. Don't be long. We're hungry. 

Mrs. Clandon (again remonttrating) . Dolly, dear! 

Valentine (to Dollg). AH right (To Mri. Clan- 
don.) Thank yon: I shan't be long. (He iteaU a look 
at Gloria a* he turn* to go. She ii looking gravely at 
him. He fall* into confusion.) I — er — er — yes — thank 
yoD (he tucceedt at latt in blundering himtelf out of the 
room; but the exhibition it a pitiful one). 

Philip. Did you observe? (Pointing to Qloria.) 
Love at first sight Yon can add his scalp to your col- 
lection, Gloria. 

Mrs. Clandon. Sh — sfa, pray, PhiL He may have 
heard yon. 

Philip. Not he. (Bracing himself for a icene.) And 
now look here, mamma. (He take* the stool from the 
bench; and seats himself majestically in the middle of 
the room, talcing a leaf out of Valentine's book. Dolly, 
feeling that her position on the step of the operating 
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chair it unmorthf/ of the dignitg of the oeeaiion, ruet, 
looking important and determined; crouet ta the win- 
dote; and itandi with her back to the end of the nriting- 
table, her hands behind her and on the table, Mrs, 
Ctandon lookt at them, wondering what it coming. 
Gloria becomet attentive. Philip ttraightent hit back; 
placet hit knucklet tifmmetrically on hit kneet; and opent 
hit vote.) D0II7 and I have been talking aver things a 
good deal lately; and I doc't think, judging from my 
knowledge of human nature — we don't think that yon 
tpeaking very ttaccato, with the nordt detached') 
quite appreciate the fact 

DoLLT (teating hertelf on the end of the table with a 
tpring). That we've grown up. 

Mbb, Clandon. Indeed? In what way have I given 
you any r«aaon to complain? 

Philip. Well, there are certain matters upon which 
we are beginning to feel that you might take us a little 
more into your confidence. 

Mrs. Clandon {riting, with aU the placidity of her 
age tuddenly broken up; and a curiout hard eaicitement, 
dignified but dogged, ladylike but implacable — the man- 
ner of the Old Guard of the Women't Rightt movement 
— coming upon her"). Phil: take care. Remember what 
I have always tangfat you. There are two sorts of family 
life, Phil; and your ezperimce of human nature only 
extends, so far, to one of them. (Rhetoric fdly.} The 
sort you know is based on mutual respect, on recognition 
of the right of every member of the household to inde- 
pendence and privacy {her emphatit on " privacy " it 
intente) in their personal concerns. And because you 
have always enjoyed that, it seems inch a matter of 
course to you that you don't value it But (with biting 
acrimony) there is another sort of family life: a life in 
which husbands open their wives' letters, and call on them 
to account for every farthing of their expenditure and 
every moment of their time ; in vdtich women do the aainc 
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to their children ; in which no room is private and no hour 
sacred; in which doty, obedience, affection, home, 
morality and religion are detestable tyrannies, and life 
is a Tolgar round of punishments and lies, coercion and 
rebellion, jealousy, suspicion, recrimination— Ob ! I can- 
not describe it to you: fortunately for you, yon know 
nothing about it. (She tita damn, panting. Gloria kai 
listened to her mith flathing eye*, iharing aU her indig- 
nation.') 

Dolly (inaccettible to rhetoric). See Twentieth Cen- 
tury Parents, chapter on Liberty, passim. 

Mrs. Clandon {touching her shoulder affectionately, 
toothed even by a gibe from her). My dear Dolly; if 
you only knew bow glad I am that it is nothing but a 
joke to you, though it is such bitter earnest to me, (Afore 
retolulely, turning to Philip.) Phil, I never ask you 
questions about your private concerns. Yon are not going 
to question me, are you ? 
^% Philip. I think it due to ourselves to say that the 
question we wanted to ask is as much our business as 

DoLLT. Besides, it can't be good to keep a lot of 
questions bottled ap inside yon. Yoo did it, mamma; but 
see how awfully it's broken out again in me. 

Mas. Ci-ANOON. I see yon want to ask your question. 
Ask it 

DoLLT and Philip {beginning timultaneouslj/). Who 
— (They wtop.) 

Philip. Now look here, Dolly: am I going to con- 
duct this business or are yonP 

Dolly. You. 

Philip. Then hold your mouth. (Dolly does so lit~ 
erally.) The question is a simple one. When the ivory 
saatcber 

Mks. Clanoon (remonatTating). Phil! 

Philip. Dentist is an ngly word. The man of ivory 
and gold asked us whether we were the children of Mr. 
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Densmore Clsudon of Newbury HalL In poniunce of 
the precepts in yonr treatiae on Twentieth Century Con- 
duct, and your repeated personal exhortations to ns to 
curtail the nomber of nimeccasary lies we tell, we replied 
truthfully that we didn't know. 

DoLLT. Neither did we. 

Philip. Sh ! The result was that the gom architect 
made considerable difficulties about accepting our invi~ 
tation to lunch, although I doubt if he has had anything 
but tea and bread and butter for a fortnight past Now 
my knowledge of bnman nature leads me to believe that 
we had a father, and tbat yon probably know who he 

Mbs. Clandon {her agitation returning). Stop, Phil. 
Your father is nothing to you, nor to me (veftenietUljr). 
That is enough. (7*^ twin* are tHeneed, bmt %ot aatu~ 
fied. Their facet fall. But Gloria, tnho hai been fvA- 
latoing the altercation attenHvely, tuddenlg intervene*.') 

Globia {advancing). Mother: we hsve a right t^-* 
know. 

Mrs. Clandon {rimg and' facing her). Gloria! 
"We!" Who is "we?" 

Gloria {tteadfa*tlg). We three. (Her tone it u»- 
mittalcable: the it pitting her strength agmntt her motk- 
er't for the firtt time. The tmnt init4intlg go over to 
the enemy.) 

Mrs. Clandon (itounded). In yonr month "we" 
used to mean yon and I, Gloria. 

Philip {riting decitiveljf and putting anay the ttool). 
We're hurting you : let's drop it We didn't think you'd 
mind. I don't want to know. 

DoLLT (coming off the table). I'm sore 7 don't Oh, 
don't look like that, mamma. {She looki angrily at 
Gloria.) 

Mrs. Clandon {touching her eget hattUy with her 
handkerchief and titting doton again). Thank yon, my 
dear. Thanks, PhiL 
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Globia (inexorably). We have a right to know, 
mother. 

Mrs. Clandok (_indignantltf'). Ah! Yon insUt. 

Gloria. Do you intend that we shall nerer know? 

Dolly, Oh, Gloria, don't. It's barbarous. 

Gloria {reith quiet tcorn). What is the use of being 
weak? Yon see what has happened with this gentlenuiD 
here, mother. The same thing has happened to me. 

Mrh. Clandon') , ., f What do you mean? 

DoiLT [ (^ ether) J ^^' ^^^ ^■ 

Philip 3 (. What happened to yon? 

Gloria. Oh, nothing o( any consequence. > I^Ske 
turns ateay from them and goes up to the eaty chair 
at the fireplace, where the iitt doron, almost with her 
back to them. At they wait expectantly, the addt, over 
her tkoulder, with itudied indifference.) On board the 
steamer the first officer did me the honor to propose to 
me. 

£oLLT. No, it was to me. 

Clakdon. The first officer! Are yon serious, 

Gloria? What did yoa sq^ to him? (correcting henelf) 
Exciue me: I have no right to ask that. 

Gloria. The answer is pretty obvious. A woman 
who does not know who her father was cannot accept 
sach an offer. 

Mrs. Clandon. Surely yon did not want to accept it? 

Gt»ru (turning a little and raiting her voice). No; 
but suppose I had wanted to! 

Philip. Did that difficulty strike you, Dolly? 

DoLLT. No, I accepted him. 

Gloria ^ r n ( Accepted him ! 

Mrs. Clandon [ T* ^,?^a 1 Dolly! 

Philu. j""' "'*^"'"')-(0h,Isay! 

DoLLV (naiveli/). He did look such a fool ! 

Mrs. Clandon. But why did you do such a thing, 
DoUy? 

DoLLT. For fun, I suppose. He had to d 
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finger for a ring. You'd have done the same thing yonr- 
self. 

Mbs. Clandon. No, Dolly, I vould notr. As a mat- 
ter of fact the first officer did propose to me; and I told 
him to keep that sort of thing for women who were 
young enongh to be amused by it He appears to have 
acted on my advice. {She ritet and goes to the hearth.') 
Gloria ; I am sorry yon think me weE& ; but I cannot tell 
you what you want. You are all too young. 

Philip. This is rather a startling departure from 
Twentieth Century principles. 

Dolly (quoting). " Answer all yonr children's qnes- 
tions, and answer them truthfully, as soon as they are old 
enough to ask them." See Twentieth Century Mother- 
hood 

Philip. Page ohc 

DoLLT. Chapter one 

Philip. Sentence one. 

Mrs. Clandon. My dears: I did not say that you 
were too young to know. I said y ou were too young to 
be taken into my confidence. Ju'on are very bright chil- 
"^ren, all of you; but I am glaB for your s&kes that you 
are still very inexperienced and consequently very un- 
sympathetic. There are some experiences of mine that 
I cannot bear to speak of except to those who have gone 
throngh what I have gone through. I hope yon will 
never be qualified for such confidences. But I will take 
care that you shall leam all you want to know. Will 
that satisfy youP 

Philip. Another grievance, Dolly. 

Dolly. We're not sympathetic. 

Gloria (leaning forward in her chair and looking 
earnettly up at her mother'). Mother: I did not mean 
to be unsympathetic. 

Mrs. Clanoon (affectionately). Of course not, dear. 
Do you think I don't understand? 

Gloria (riting). ~ 
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Mu. Clamdon (drafting back a little). Yea? 

CjLobia (obttinately). It is nonsense to tell ns that 
our father is nothing to ns. 

Mhb. Clahdom {provoked to sudden reiolution). Do 
you remember your father? 

Gloria {meditatively, a* if the recollection mere a 
tender one). I am not quite snre. I think so. 

Mrs. Clandon (grimlg). Yon are not sure? 

Gloria. No, 

Mrs. Clandon {with quiet force). Gloria: if I had 
ever struck yon — {Gloria recoilt: Philip and Dolly are 
disagreeably tkackedj all three ttare at her, revolted at 
she continues) — atmck you purposely, deliberately, with 
the intention of hurting you, with a whip bought for the 
purpose! Would you remember that, do yoa think? 
{Gloria utters an exclamation of indignant repulsion.) 
That would have been your last recollection of your 
father, Gloria, if I had not taken you away from him. 
I have kept him out of your life: keep him now out of 
mine by never mentioning him to me again. {Gloria, 
rtith a shudder, covert her face with her hands, untU, 
hearing someone at the door, she turns amay and pre- 
tends to occupy herself looking at the names of the 
books in the bookcase, Mrs. Clandon sits down on the 
sofa. Valentine returns). 

Valekttink. I hope I've not kept yon waiting. That 
lamdlord of mine b really an eztraordbiary old character. 

DoLLT {eagerly). Oh, tell ns. How long has he 
given yon to pay? 

Mrs. Clandon {distracted bg her child's bad man- 
ners). Dolly, Dolly, Dolly dear! Yon must not ask 



r {demurely). So sorry. You'll tell ns, won't 
yon, Mr. Valentine? 

Valbntine. He doesn't want his rent at all. He's 
broken his tooth on a Brasil not; and he wants me to 
look at it and to lunch with him afterwards. 
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DoLLT. Then have him np and poll his tooth ont at 
once; and we'll bring him to lonch, too. Tell the maid 
to fetch him along. {She ntnt to the bell and ringt it 
vigorou»ljf. Then, with a sudden doubi the turns to 
Valentine and adds) I suppose he's respectable — really 
respectable. 

Valentine. Perfectly. Not like me. 

Dolly. Honest Injim? (Mr*. Clandon gasps 
faintltf; hu.t her ponert of remonstrance are exhausted.) 

Valentine. Honest Injun! 

DoLLT. Then off with you and bring him up. 

Valentine (^looking dubiautlg at Mrs. Clandon). I 
daresay he'd be delighted if — er ? 

Mkb. Clandon {rising and looking at her match). I 
shall be happy to see your friend at lunch, if yon can 
persuade him to come; but I can't wait to see him now: 
I have an Appoiatmeot at the hotel at a qiuuter to one 
with an old friend whom I have not seen since I left 
England ci^iteen years ago. Will you excuse me? 

Valehtihb. Certainly, Mrs. Clandon. 

Gloria. Shall I come? 

Mas. Clakdon. No, dear. I want to be alone. (_She 
goes out, evidentlif still a good deal troubled, yalentine 
opens the door for her and follows her out.) 

Philip {significantly — to Dolly). Hmlun! 

DoLLi- {significantly to PkUip). Ahah! {The parlor 
maid answers the bell.) 

DoLLT. Show the old gentleman up. 

The Parlor Maid {puzsled). Madam? 

Dolly. The old gentleman with the toothache. 

Philip. The landlord. 

The Parlor Maitx Mr. Crampton, sir? 

Philip. Is his name Crampton.' 

Dolly {to Philip). Sounds rheumaticky, doesn't it? 

Philip. Chalkstones, probably. 

Dolly (over her shoulder, to the potior maid). Show 
Mr. Crampstones up. (Qoes B. to writing-table chair). 
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The Parlok Maid (correcting ker). Mr. Crampton, 

miss. (She goet.) 

Dolly (repeating it to herielf like a let ton). 

Crampton, Crampton, Crampton, Crampton, Crampton. 

(She nil dofun Hudiottaly at the mriting-table.') I most 

get that name right, or Heaven knows what I shall call 

Globia. Phil: can 70a believe such a horrible thing 
as that about oar father — what mother said jost now? 

Philip. Oh, there are lots of people of that kind. 
Old Chatnico used to thrash bis wife and daoghtera 
with a cartwhip. 

DoLLT (contemptuouMli/). Yes, a Portagaese ! 

Philip. When yon come to men who are brutes, 
there is much in common between the Portuguese and 
the English variety, Doll. Trust my knowledge of 
human nature. (He returnee hie poeition on the hearth- 
rug with an elderly and retpontible air.) 

Gloria (with angered remorte'). I don't think we 
shall ever play again at our old game of guessing what 
our father was to be like. Dolly: ore yon sorry for 
your fatiier — the father with lots of money? 

Dolly. Oh, come! What about your father — the 
lonely old man with the tender aching heart? He's 
pretty well burst up, I think. 

Philip. There can be no doubt that the governor is 
an exploded superstition. (Valentine it heard talking 
to eomebody outeide the door.) But hark: he comes. 

Gloria (nervouely). Who? 

Dolly. Chalkstones. 

Philip, Sh! Attention. (They put on their bett 
mannere, Philip addt in a loteer voice to Gloria) If 
he's good enough for the lunch, I'll nod to Dolly; and 
if she nods to you, invite him straight away. 

(Valentine comet hack reith kit landlord. Mr. Fer- 
gui Crampton it a man of about tixty, taU, hard and 
ttringy, tvith an atrocioiuly obttinate, ill tempered, 
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graiping mouth, and a querulotulj/ dogptatic voice. 
Withal he it highly nervot u^and Me ptitivr,' jitdging bjf 
kit thin traniparent ikin marked tritk mtdtitudinoue 
liitei, and hit ttender fingert. Hit eontequent capaeitjf 
for tuffering acutely from aU the ditUke that hit temper 
and obitinaci/ can bring upon him it proved btf hit mitt- 
ful, wounded eyet, by a plaintive note in hit voice, a 
painful rpont of eonfidetuie in hit welcome, and a con- 
ttant bitt indifferently tuecettful effort to correct hi* 
natural incivility of manner and pronenett to take of~ 
fence. By hit keen bc ant and forehead he it clearly a 
thrett>dman_; and there u no tign of ttrattened means 
or commercial diffidence about him: he it well dretted, 
and mould be clotted at a guett at a pratperout matter 
manufacturer in a butinett inherited from an old family 
in the arittocracy of trade. Hit navy blue coat it not 
of the usual fatkionable pattern. It it not exactly a 
pilol't coat; but it it cut that way, double breasted, and 
with stout buttons and broad lappels, a coat for a ship- 
yard rather than a counting house. He has taken a 
fancy to l^alentinej^jaiio caret nothing for hit cross- 
nett of grain and treatt^^lt-tviilrViortlsf disrespectful 
humanity, for which he it secretly grateful.) 

Valbntinx. Ma^ I introdoce — -tbis is Mr. Crampton 
— Miss Dorothy Clandon, Mr. Philip Clandon, Misa 
Clandon. (^Crampton standi nervously bowing. They 
all bow.) Sit down, Mr. Crampton. 

Dolly (pointing to the operating cAfliV). That is 
the most comfortable chair, Mr. Ch — crampton. 

Chamftoi*. Thank yon; but won't this young lady 
— (indicating Gloria, who is close to the chair)? 

Gloria. Thank you, Mr. Crampton: we are jut 
going. 

VALENTimi (bustling him acroit to the chair with 
good-humored peremptorinett). Sit down> sit down. 
You're tired. 

Crahptoit. Well, perhaps u I am ctmsiderably the 
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oldest person present, I — (He finukei the Mentence by 
tilting doron a little rheumaticalljf in the operating 
chair. Meanwhile, Philip, having ttudied him criticallg 
during kit pottage acrott the room, nodt to Dolly; and 
Dolly nodt to Gloria.) 

Gloria. Mr, Crampton: we imderstand that we are 
preventing Mr. Valentine from lunching with you by 
taking him away ourselves. My mother would be very 
glad, indeed, if you would come, too. 

Ckampton (^gratefully, after looking at her ear- 
neitly for a moment). Thaiik you. I will come with 
pleasure. 

Philip j """""""«'•( Delighted, I'm rai^-e.^ 

{The convertation dropt. Gloria and Dolly look at 
one another; then at Valentine and Philip. Valentine 
and Philip, unequal to the occation, look away from them 
at one another, and are initantly to ditconcerted by 
catching one another'* eye, that they look back again 
and catch the eye$ of Gloria and DoUy. That, catching 
one another all round, they aU look at nothing and are 
quite at a lott. Cratnpton lookt about him, waiting for 
them to begin. The tilence becomet unbearable.) 

DoLLr (tuddenly, to keep thingt going). How old 
are you, Mr. Crampton? 

Gloria (hattily). I am afraid we must be going, 
Mr. Valentine. It is understood, then, that we meet at 
half past one. {She maket for the door. PhUip goet 
with her. Valentine retreatt to the bell.) 

Valzkttihe. Half past one. {He ringt the beU.) 
Many thanks. {He followt Gloria and Philip to the 
door, and goet out miih them.) 

Dolly (mAo hat meanwhile itolen acrott to Cramp- 
ton). Make him give you gas. It's five shillings extra: 
bat it's worth it. 

Ceamfton {amuted). Very welL {Looking more 
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tametttg at ker. ) So yon vant to know my age, do yon ? 
I'm fifty-seven. 

DoLLT (with convictioit). Yoa look it 

CaAMPTON igritlg). I dare say I do. 

Dolly. What are yoa looking at me so hard for? 
Anything wrong? (She feeU whether her hat it right.) 

Crampton. Yoa're like somebody. 

Dolly. Who? 

Crampton. Well, yon have a eorions look of my 
mother. 

Doi-LY (increduloutljf'). Yonr mother!!! Quite 
sure yon don't mean yonr daughter? 

Craiiptoh (tuddenly blackening with hate). Yes : 
I'm quite sure I don't mean my daughter. 

Dolly (lympatheticallg). Tooth bad? 

Craupton. No, no: nothing. A twinge of memory, 
Miss Clandon, not of toothache. 

Dolly. Have it ouL " Pluck from the memory a 
rooted sorrow: " with gas, five shillings extra. 

Crampton {vindicaiively). Ko, not a somnr. An 
injury that was done me once: that's alL I don't for- 
get injuries; and I don't want to forget them. (Hm 
featuret settle into an implacable frown.) 

(Re-enter Philip: to look for Dolly. He come* donn 
behind her unobaerved.) 

Dolly (looking critieaUg at Cramptan't eaprettion). 
I don't think we shall like you when you are brooding 
over your sorrows. 

Philip (who hat entered the room unobterved, and 
ttolen behind her). My sister means well, Mr. Cramp- 
ton: bat she is indiscreet Now Dolly, oatside! (He 
taket ker towardt the door.) 

Dolly (in a perfectly audible undertone)- He says 
he's only fifty-seven; and he thinks me the image of his 
mother; and he hates his daughter; and — (She it in- 
terrupted by ike return of Vaientine.) 

Valentinc. Miss Clandon has gone <m. 
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Philip. Don't forget half past one. 

Dolly. Mind yon leave Mr, Crampton enough teeth 
to eat with. (They go out. falentine comes donm to 
hu co&inef, and openi it.) 

Ckahpton. That's a spoiled child, Mr. Valentine. 
That's one of your modem products. When I was her 
age, I had many a good hiding fresh in my memory to 
teach me manners. 

Valkhtine (taking up hit dental mirror and probe 
from the thelf in front of hi* cabinet). What did yon 
think of her sister? 

Crahpton. Yon liked her better, eh? 

Valentink {rhaptodieallif). She struck me as being 
— {He eheekt htmtelf, and add*, proeaically) How- 
ever, that's not business. {He place* himwelf behind 
Crampton'i right ehoulder and a**umei hi* profe**ional 
tone.) Open, please. (Crampton open* hi* mouth. 
Valentine put* the mirror tn, atid examine* hi* teeth.) 
Hm! You have broken that one. What a pity to spoU 
snch a splendid set of teeth ! Why do yon crack nuts 
with them? {He wUhdram* the mirror, and come* for- 
ward to contterte nith Crampton.) 
'" AUPTON. I've always cracked niits with them: 
it else are they for? {Dogmatically.) The proper 
way to keep teeth good is to give tiiem plenty of nse 
on bones and nuts, and wash them every day witJi soap — 
plain yellow soap. 

Valentine. Soap! Why soap? 

Craupton. I began using it as a boy because I was 
made to; and I've used it ever since. And I never had 
toothache in my life. 

Valentine. Don't you find it rather nasty? 

Crampton. I found that most things that were good 
for me were nasty. But I was taught to put up with 
them, and made to pnt up with thrai. I'm nsed to it 
now: in fact, I like the taste when the soap is really 
good. 
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Valehtiih {making a wry face m ipUe of ktrntelf). 
You seem to have been very carefnllj educated, Mr. 
Crampton. 

CautPTON (erimly). I wasn't ipoiled, at all events. 

Valentinz (*mtin>^ a UttU to himtelf). Aie 70a 
quite sure? 

Crahpton. What d'y' mean? 

Valentinx. Well, your teeth are good, I admit 
But I've seen jiut as good in yery self-indulgent mooths. 
{He goet to the ledge of cabinet and ckange* the probe 
for another one.) 

Ckaupton. It's not the effect on the teeth: it'a the 
effect on the character. 

Valentine (plocohljr). Oh, the character, I see. 
(He recommeneet operationt.) A little wider, please. 
Hm! That one will have to come out: it's past saving. 
(He toithdratei the probe and again comet to the tide 
of the chair to converte.) Don't be alarmed: yoa shan't 
feel anything. I'll give yon gas. 

Ckaupton. Bubbish, man: I want none of yonr gas. 
Out with it. People were taught to bear necessary pain 
in my day. 

Valentine. Oh, if yon like being hurt, all rigbt. 
Ill hurt yon as much as you like, without any extra 
charge for the beneficial effect on your character. 

Crampton (ruing anil glaring at him). Young man: 
you owe me six weeks' rent. 

Valentine. I do. 

Cbahpton. Can you pay me? 

Valentine. No. 

Crampton (taOtfied nnth hit advantage). I thought 
not. How soon d'y' think you'll be able to pay me if you 
have no better manners than to make game of your pa- 
tients? (He titt down again.) 

Valentine. My good sir: my patients haven't all 
formed their characters on kitchen soap. 

CBAurroN (tuddenly gripping him by the arm at he 
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tamt away agai» to the cabinet)- So mnch the worse 
for them. I tell you jou don't understand mj charac- 
ter. If I coold spare all my teeth, I'd make yon pnll 
them out one after anotlier to shew yon what a prop- 
erly hardened man can go through vriih when he's made 
up his mind to it (He nodt at him to enforce the effect 
of thit declaration, and reUatet him.) 

Valentine (fct* earelet* pleatantry quite unruffled). 
And yon want to be more hardened, do yon? 

Chauptoh. Yes. 

Valentink (ttrolling away to the bell). Well, 
you're quite h&rd enongh for me already — as a land- 
lord. (^Crampton receives thii with a gronl of grim 
huvtor. Valentine ring* the bell, and remarks in a 
cheerful, casual way, whilst waiting for it to be an- 
twered.) Why did yon never get married, Mr. Cramp- 
ton? A wife and children would have taken some of ^i. / 
the hardness ont of yon^^'^Tg' ■ ■*!»< t\ i ■, -"^ t*^^ 

Crampton (wiih ^expected ferocity). What the AS-y 

devil is that to you? (The parlor maid appears at the 
door.) 

Valentine (politely). Some warm water, please. 
(She retires: anJ Valentine comes back to the cabinet, 
not at aU put out by Crampton's rudeness, and carries 
on the conversation whilst he selects a forceps and places 
it ready to his hand with a gag and a drinking glass.) 
You were asking me what the devil that was to me. 
Well, I have an idea of getting married myself. 

Crampton (with grumbling irony). Naturally, sir, 
naturally. When a young man has come to his last 
fardiing, and is within twenty-fonr hours of having his 
fnmiture distrained upon by his landlord, he marries. 
I've noticed that before. Well, marry; and be mis- 
erable. 

Valentine. Oh, come, what do you know about it? 

Craupton. I'm not a bachelor. 

Valentine. Then there is a Mrs. Crampton? 
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Craupton (mncing mitk a pang of reteniment). 
Yea — dunn her! 

Valentine {unperturhed). Hm! A father, \oo, 
perhaps, as veil as a hosband, Ur. Crampton? 

Chahpton. Three children. 

Valentine {politely). Damn them? — eh? 

Crampton (jealoutly). No, sir: the children are as 
mncb mine as hers. {The parlor maid bringt in a jug 
of hot nater.') 

Valentinz. Thank yon. (He iaket the jug from 
her, and bring* it to the cabinet, vantinuiTig tn the tame 
idle ttrain) I really should like to know your family, 
Mr. Crampton. {The parlor maid goei out: and he 
pour* tone hot water into the dnnking gla**.) 

CiiAifPTON. Sorry I can't introdnce you, sir. I'm 
happy to say that I don't know where they are, and 
dim't care, so long as they keep ont of my way. ( Vatea- 
tine, with a hitch of hi* eyebrow* and thoulder*, drop* 
the forcep* with a clink into the gla** of hot water.') 
You needn't warm that thing to use on me. I'm not 
afraid of the cold steel, {Valentine *toop* to arrange 
the gat pump and cylinder betide the chair.) What's 
that heavy thing? 

Valentine. Oh, never mind. Something to put my 
foot on, to get the necessary purchase for a good pull. 
{Crampton look* alarmed in *pite of himtelf. Valen- 
tine *tandi upright and place* the glait with foreepi 
in it ready to his hand, chatting on with provoking 
indifference.) And so you advise me not to get 
married, Mr. Crampton? {He ttoopt to fit the handle 
on the apparatut by which the chair it raited and 
lowered.) 

Cbahpton (irritably). I advise you to get my tooth 
out and have done reminding me of my wife. Come 
along, man. (He grip* the arm* of the chair and 
brace* himtelf.) 

Valentine (pau*ing, leitk hi* hand on the lever, to 
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look up at him and tag). What do yoa bet that I don't 
get that tooth out wiUiont yonr feeling it? 

Craupton. Your six weeks' rent, yonng man. 
Don't joa ganunoD me. 

Valcntihb (jumping at the bet and minding him 
aloft vigorotulg). Done! Are you ready? (Cramp- 
ton, who hai loii hit grip of the chair in hit alarm at 
itt tudden atcent, foldt hit armt: titt ttiffig upright: 
and prepare! for the wortt. Valentine ieit down ike 
back of the chair to an obtute angle.) 

Crauptoit {clutching at the arma of the chair at he 
faUt back). Take care man. I'm quite helpless in 
this po 

Valintine (deftlg itopping him ntth the gag, and 
enatehing up the mouthpiece of the gat machine). Youll 
be more helpless presently. (He pretiet the mouthpiece 
over Crampton't mouth and note, leaning over hit ckett 
to at to hold hit head and thouldert well dotpn on the 
chair, Crampton maker an inarticulate tound in the 
mouthpiece and triet to lay hand* on Valentine, rehom he 
tuppotet to be in front of him. After a moment hit armt 
mane aimlettly, then tubtide and drop. He it quite ttt- 
temible. Vtdentine, tuith an exclamation of toniewhat 
preoccupied triumph, Ihrowt atide the mouthpiece 
quickly: pickt the forcept adroitly from the glaet: and 
— the curtain fallt.) 

END or ACT L 
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On the terrace at the Marine Hotel, it {* a tquare 
flagged platform, with a parapet of heatig oU jar pilae- 
tert supporting a broad ttone coping on the outer edge, 
whiek standi up over the tea like a cliff. The head 
matter of the eMtablithvient, bueg laging napkina on a 
luncheon table toith kit back to the tea, hat the hotel on 
kit right, and on kit left, in the comer nearest the tea, 
the flight of ttept leading down to the beach. 

When ke looki down the terrace in front of him he 
tees a little to his left a solUary gnett, a middle-aged 
^^•M^eman fitting on a chair of iron laths at a little 
iron faille tsitk a bowl of lump sugar and tkree wasps 
on it, reading the Standard, with hit uvtbreUa up to de- 
fend him frr^ ihs JHp, which, in August and at lest 
than an hour after noon, if toatting hit protended ittr- 
ttept. Just opposite kim, at the hotel tide of the ter- 
race, there it a garden seat of the ordinary esplanade 
pattern. Accett to the hotel for vititart is by an enirance 
in the middle of its fagade, reached bg a couple of 
steps on a broad square of raised pavement. Nearer the 
parapet there lurks a way to the kitchen, nuuked bg a 
little trellis porch. The table at which the waiter it 
occupied it a long one, set across the terrace with 
covers and chain for five, ttoo at each tide and one at 
the end next the hotel. Against the parapet another 
table it prepared at a buffet to terve from. 

The waiter it a remarkAleperton in hit wag. A tUkg 
old mam, white-kaired an3~Selieate looking, but so cheer- 
ful and contented tkal in kis encouraging pretence 
ambition stands rebuked as vulgarity, and imagination 
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at treaion to the abounding tu^ciency and intereit of 
the ttcttud. He ha* a certain exprettion peculiar to men 
who have been extraordinarily lucceigful in their caU- 
ingi, and who, nhiUt aware of the vanity of tucceat, 
are untouched by eirny.^ — - — -_—— 

The gentleman at tSe iron table it not dretted for 
the Meaeide. He wear* hit London frock coat and 
glove*; and hit tall lilk hat it on the table betide the 
tugar bowl. The excellent condition and quality of thete 
garment*, the gold-rimmed folding tpectacle* through 
which he i* readijig.JkeStandard, and the Times at hi* 
elbow overly titgthe locaT paper, all testify to hit re- 
spectability. He it about fifty- nlran thjivrM. and close- 
cropped, with the comer* of hit mouth turned down 
purpotely, at if he tutpected them of wanting to turn 
up, and wa* determined not to let them have their wag. 
He ha* large expan*ive ear*, cod colored eyes, and a 
brow kept reiolutely wide open, at if, again, he had 
reiolved in hit youth to be truthful, magnanimout, and 
incorruptible, but had never tucceeded in making that 
habit of mind automatic and nncontciout. Still, he it 
by no mean* to be laughed at. There it no sign of *tu- 
pidity or infirmity of will about him: on the contrary, 
he would pa*a anywhere at *ight at a man of more than 
average professional capacity and responsibility. Jutt 
at preient he ii enjoying ike weather and the *ea too 
much to be out of patience; but he hat exhauited all the 
newt in hit papert and it at pretent reduced to the 
advertitement*, which are not tufjieiently tucctdent to 
induce Attn to pertevere with them. 

Thx Gentlehan (yawning and giving up the paper 
as a bad job}. Waiter! 

Waiter. Sir? {coming down C.) 

The Genti-uiak. Are yon quite snre Mrs. CloBdon 
is comiiig back before limcb? 

Waiter. Quite sore, sir. She expects yon at a qnar- 
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ter to one, sir. {The geTttleman, toothed at o»ee hg the 
maiter't voice, look* at him tmf& a losy «nitle. It it 
a quiet voice, leith a gentU: melodg in it that givet Mym- 
pathetic interett to hit mott eommonplace remark; and 
he ipeaki with the tmeetett proprietg, neither dropping 
hit aitchei nor mitplaeing them, nor committing any 
other valgariim. He looki at hit watch at he coniinMa^ 
Not that yet, sir, is it? 12:48, air. Only two minirtea 
more to wait, sir. Nice morning, sir? 

Thx Gentleman. Yes: very freah after London. 

Waiter. Yes, air; so all onr risitora aay, air. Very 
nice family, Mra. Clandon's, sir. 

Thb Gbntleuam. You like them, do yon? 

Waiter. Yes, sir. They have a free way with them 
that is very taking, sir, very taking indeed, sir: espe- 
cially the young lady and gentleman. 

The Gentleman. Miss Dorothea and Mr. Philip, I 
suppose. 

Waiter. Yes, sir. The young lady, in giving an or- 
der, or the like of that, will say, " Bemember, William, 
we came to this hotel on your account, having heard what 
a perfect waiter you are." The young gentleman will tell 
me that I remind him strongly of his father (the gentle- 
man ttartt at thit) and that he expects me to act by him 
as such. (Soothing, ttinny cadence.) Oh, very pleas- 
ant, sir, very affable and pleasant indeed ! 

The Gentleman. You like his father! (He taught 
at the notion.) 

Waiter. Oh, we must not take what they say too 
seriously, sir. Of coarse, sir, if it were true, the young 
lady would have seen the resemblance, too, sir. 

The Gentlxhan. Did she? 

Waitek. No, sir. She thought me like the bust 
of Shakespear in Stratford Church, sir. That is why 
she calls me William, sir. My real name is Walter, 
sir. (He tumt to go back to the table, and teet Mrt. 
Clandim coming up to the terrace from the beach bg the 
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*tep:) Here is Mrs. CUodon, sir. (To Mrs. Clandon, 
i» an uttobtnuivelg confidential tone) GenHeman for 
yoD, ma'am. 

Mrs. Clandok. We shall have two more gentlemeii 
at lonch, Williain. 

Waitxr. Bight, ma'am. Thank you, ma'am. (_He 
mithdraws into the hotel. Mr: Clandon comet fomard 
looking round for her viaitor, but pattes over the gentle- 
man fnithout any *ign of recognition.) 

Thk Gentlbuan (peering at her quaintly from un- 
der the umbreUa'). Don't yon know me? 

Mrs. Clandon (increduloutly, looking hard at him). 
Are you Finch McComas? 

McComas. Can't you guess? {He ahutt the um- 
brellas putt it atide; and jocularly plant* himtelf mith 
hit handt on hit hipt to be inspected.) 

Mrs. Clandon. I believe you are, (She give* him 
her hand. The thake that entuet it that of old friendt 
after a long teparation.) IVhere's your beard? 

McCouAB (mith humorout tolemnity). Would you 
employ a solicitor with a beard? 

Mrs. Clandon (pointing to the tilk hat on the UAle). 
Is that your hat? 

McCouab. Would yon employ a solicitor with a som- 
brero? 

Mrs. Clandon. I have thought of you all these 
eighteen years with the beard and the sombrero. (She 
titt dawn on the garden teat. McComat take* hi* chair 
again.) Do you go to the meetings of the Dialectical 
Society still? 

McCoHAS (gravely). I do not frequent meetings 
now. 

Mrs. Clandon, Finch: I see what has happened. 
You have become respectable. 

McCouAB. Haven't you? 

Mrs. Clandon. Not a bit. 

McCoMAS. You bold to your old opinions still? 
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Mkb. Clandon. A> finnly u ever. 

McCoHAi. Blew me! And yoa kk still ready to 
make speeches in pnblic, in spite of joar ser (Mr*. 
ClandoK aodf ) ; to insist on s msnied woman's right to 
her own separate property (^the nod* again') ; to chan>- 
pion Darwin's view of the origin of species and John 
Stuart Mill's essay on liberty inod'); to read Huxley, 
Tyndoll and George Eliot {three nod*); and to de- 
mand University degrees, the opening of the profes- 
sions, and the parliamentary franchise for women as 
well as men? 

Mrs. Clandom (reiotutely). Yes: I have not gone 
back one inch; and I have educated Gloria to take op 
my work where I left it That is what has brought me 
back to England: I felt that I had no rig^t to biuy her 
alive in Madeira — my St. Helena, Finch. I suppose she 
will be howled at as I was ; but she is prepared for that. 

McCoHAB. Howled ail My dear good lady: there 
is nothing in any of those views now-s-days to prevent 
her from marrying a bishop. You reproached me jost 
now for having become respectable. You were wrong: 
I hold to our old opinions as strongly as ever. I dmi't 
go to church; and I don't pretend I do. I call myself 
what I am: a Fhilosopbic Radical, standing for liberty 
and the ri^ts of the individual, as I learnt to do from 
my master Herbert Spencer. Am I howled atP No: 
I'm indulged as an old fogey. I'm out of everything^ 
because I've refused to bow the knee to Socialism. 

Mbs. Clandon (thoeked). Socialism. 

McCoHAB. Yes: Socialism. That's what Miss Gloria 
will be up to her ears in before the end of the month if 
you let her loose here. 

Mbb. Clandom (emphaticaUif). But I can prove to 
her that Socialism is a fallacy. 

McCoHAB (touckingly). It is by proving that. Mis. 
Clandon, that I have lost all my young disciples. Be 
careful what yon do: let her go her own way. (_With 
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tome bitUrtte**.) We're old-f Mbioned : the world thinks 
it has left ns behind. There is only one place in all 
En^snd where yonr opinloms would still pass aa ad- 
Taoced. 

Mrs. Clandon {acomfttUg unconvineed). The 
Church, perhaps? 

McCouAS. Ho, the theatre. And now to hosinesst 
Why hare you made me come down here ? 

Mas. Clandon. Well, partly because I wanted to see 
yott 

McCoMAS {toitk good-humored irony). Thanks. 

Mkb. Clanoon. — and partly because I want yon 
to explain everything to the children. They know noth- 
ing; and now that we have come back to England, it Is 
impossible to leave them in ignorance any longer, 
(^Aptated.) Finch: I cannot bring myself to tell them. 
I — {She it intemtpted by ike tmina and Gloria. Dolly 
come* tearing up the ttept, racing Philip, who combinet 
a terrific tpeed ivith unhurried propriety of bearing 
which, however, cottt him the race, at Dolly reachet 
her mother firtt and almott uptett the garden teat by 
the precipitancy of her arrival.) 

DoLLT {breathlett). It's all right, mamma. Tho 
dentist is coming; and he's bringing his old man, 

Mas. Clandon. Dolly, dear: don't you see Mr. Mc- 
Comasp (Mr. MeComa* ritet, tmilingly.) 

Dolly (her face falling mifh the mott ditparagingly 
obviotu diiappointment'). This! Where are the flow- 
ing locks? 

Philip (teconding her warmly). Where the beard? 
■ — the cloak? — the poetic exterior? 

Dolly. Oh, Mr, McComas, you've gone and spoiled 
yourself. Why didn't you wait till we'd seen yon? 

McCoHAS (taken aback, but raUying hit humor to 
meet the emergency). Because eighteen years- is too 
long for a solicitor to go without having his hair cut. 

Gi-osiA (at the other tide of McComat). How do 
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joa do, Mr. McComas? (Jfe tunu; and ike take* his 
hand and prei*e» it, toith a frank itraight look tnlo hit 
ejTM.J We are glad to meet yon at last. 

McCoHAB. Miss Gloria, I presume? (Gloria tmUet 
oMtenl, and releatei kit hand after a final preiture. She 
then retire* behind the garden teat, leaning over the 
back betide Mrt. Clandon.) And thia young gentleman? 

Philip. I waa christened in a comparatiTely prosaic 
mood. My name is 

DoLLT (^completing hit tentence for him declama- 
(<jn7jt). " Norval. On the Grampian hills " 

Philip (declaiming gravelg). " My father feeds his 
flock, a frugal swain " 

Mas. Clandon (remonttrating'). Dear, dear chil- 
dren: don't be silly. Everything is so ner to them here. 
Finch, that they are in the wildest spirits. They think 
every Englishman they meet is a joke. 

DoLLV. Well, GO he is : it's not oar fault 

Philip. My knowledge of bnman nature is fairly 
extensive, Mr. McComas; but I find it impossible to take 
the inhabitants of this island seriously. 

McCoHAS. I presiune, sir, yon are Master Philip 
(offering hit hand) ? 

Philip (taking MeComat't hand and looking ndemn- 
ly at him). I was Master Philip — ^wos so for many 
years; just as you were once Master Finch. (He gioet 
kit hand a tingle thake and dropt it; then tamt away, 
exclaiming meditatively) How strange it is to look back 
on our boyhood! (McComat itaret after him, not at all 
pleated.) 

Dolly (to Mrt. Clandon). Has Finch bad a drink? 

Mbs. Clandon (remomtrating). Dearest: Mr. Mc- 
Comas will lunch with os. 

Dolly. Have yon ordered for seven? Don't forget 
the old gentleman. 

Mrs. Clandon. I have not forgotten him, dear. 
What is his name? 
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Dolly. Cholkstones. Hell be here at half past one. 
(To McComat.) Are we like what yi>u expected? 

MsB. Clahdoh {changing heT tone to a more earnett 
one). Dolly; Mr. McComas has something more serious 
tiian that to tell you. Children: I have asked my old 
friend to answer the question you asked this morning. 
He is your father's friend as well as mine; and he will 
tell yon the story more fairly than I could. {Tunting 
her head from them to Gloria.) Gloria: are yon sat- 
isfied? 

Globia {gravely attentive). Mr, McComas is very 
kind. 

McCoHAB (nercoufljf), Not at all, my dear young 
lady: not at all. At the same time, this is rather sudden. 
I was hardly prepared— er 

Dolly (tuipicioutly). Oh, we don't want anything 
prepared. 

Philip (exhorting him). Tell ns the truth. 

Dolly (emphatically). Bald headed. 

McComas (nettled). I hope you intend to take what 
I have to say seriously. 

Philip (tvitk profound mock gravity). I hope it will 
deserve it, Mr. McComas. My knowledge of human na- 
ture teaches me not to expect too much. 

Meb. Clandon (remomtTating). Phil 

Philip, Yes, mother, all right. I beg your pardon, 
Mr. McComas: don't mind us. 

Dolly (in conciliation). We mean well. 

Philip. Shut up, both. 

(Dolly holdt her lipi. McComas iakei a chair from 
the luncheon table; placet it betmeen the little table and 
the garden teat with Dolly on hit right and Philip on 
hu left; and tettlet himtelf in it with the air of a man 
about to begin a long communication. The Clandont 
watch him expectantly.) 

McComas. Ahem! Your father 

Dolly (interrupting). How old is heP 
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Philip. Sh! 

Mri. Ci^Hikin (toftlg). Dear Dolly: don't let ns 
intf impt Mr. McComaa. 

McCouAB {emphaticallif'). Thank yon, Hn. Cl&n- 
don. Thank yon. (To D0U5.) Yonr father is fift?- 

^^^)oLLT (tm'tA a bound, atartled and excited}. Fifty- 
seven! Where docs he live? 

Mrs. Clandoit (remonttrating'). Dolly, Dolly! 

McCoMAS (ttopping her). Let me snsirer that, Mrs. 
Clandon. The answer will sorprise yoa considerably. 
He lives in this town, (Mrt. Clandon ruet. She and 
Gloria look at one another in the greatett conttema- 
iion.) 

DoLLT (tvith conviction). I knew it! Phil: Chalk- 
stones is oar father. 

McCoMAS. Chalkstonea ! 

Dolly. Ob, Crampstones, or whatever it is. He aald 
I was like his mother. I knew he mnst mean his daugh- 
ter. 

Philip (very eeriotuly). Mr. McComas: I desire 
to consider yoor feelings in every possible way; but I 
warn yon that if yoa stretch the long arm of coincidence 
to the length of telling me that Mr. Crampton of this 
town is my father, I shall decline to entntain the in- 
formation for a moment 

McCoHAs. And pray why? 

Philip. Becaose I have seoi the gentleman; and he 
is entirely nnfit to be my father, or Dolly's father, or 
Gloria's father, or my mother's hnsband. 

McCouAB. Oh, indeed! Well, sir, let me tell yon 
that whether yon like it or not, he is yonr father, and 
yonr sisters' father, and Mrs. Clandcot's hnsband. Now! 
What have yon to say to that? 

DoLLT Itvhimpering). Yon needn't be ao cross. 
Crampton isn't yonr father. 

Philip. Mr. McC<Mnas: your condnct is heartless. 
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Here yoa find a family enjoymg the imspeakable peace 
and freedom of being orphans. We hare nerer seen the 
face of a relative — never known a claim except the claim 
of freely chosen friendship. And now yon wish tc 
thnut into the most intimate relationship with oa a man 
whom we don't know 

Dolly (vehementlif). An awfnl old man! (r«- 
proachfuUy) And yon began as if yon had qnite a nice 
father for us, 

McCoMAS {angrUy). How do yon know that he is 
not nice? And what right have yon to choose your own 
father? (ratitn^ hi* voice.) Let me tell you. Miss Clan- 
don, that yon are too young to 

Dolly {inierrupting him tudderdy and eagerly). 
Stop, I forgot 1 Has he any money ? 

McCoMAS. He has a great deal of mMiey. 

Dolly {delighted). Oh, what did I always say, 
PhU? 

Philip. Dolly: we have perhaps been condemning 
the old man too hastUy. Proceed, Mr. McComas. 

McCoUAB. I shall not proceed, sir. I am too hurt, 
too shocked, to proceed. 

Mrs. Clandon {urgently). Finch: do you realise 
what is happening? Do you understand that my chil- 
dren have invited that man to Itrnch, and that he will be 
here in a few momenta? 

McCoHAS {completely upset). What! do you mean 
— am I to understand — is it 

Philip {imprettively) . Steady, Finch. Think it tmt 
slowly and carefully. He's coining — coming to lunch. 

Gloria. Which of us is to tell him the truth? Have 
you thought of that? 

Mrs. Clandon. Finch: you must tell him. 

Dollt. Oh, Finch is no good at telling things. 
Look at the mess he has made of telling us. 

McCoHAS. I have not been allowed to speak. I pro- 
teat against this. 
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DoLLT {taking hi* arm eooMtglg'). Dear Finch: 
don't be cross. 

Mrs. CLAtTDOif. Gloria: let us go in. He may ar- 
rive at any moment 

Gloria {proudly). Do not stir, mother. / shall not 
stir. We must not rmi avay. 

Mas. Clandon (delieatelf rebuking Aer). My dear: 
we cannot sit down to lonch just as we are. We shall 
come back again. We must have do iR'arado. {Gh>ria 
Hiincet, and goet into the hotel mthout a niord.) Come, 
Dolly. {Ai the goet info the hotel door, the waiter 
comet out with plaiet, etc., for two additional covert on 
a trny.) 

Waiter. Gentlemen come yet, ma'am? 

&Irs. Clahdon. Two more to come yet, thank you. 
They will be here, immediately. {She goet into the 
hotel. The natter iakei hit tray to the tervice iiAle.') 

Philip. I have an idea. Mr. McComas: this com- 
munication shonid be made, should it not, by a man of 
infinite tact? 

McCoMAB. It will require tact, certainly. 

Philip. Good! Dolly: whose tact were yon noticing 
only this morning? 

Dolly {teieing the idea with rapture). Ofa, yes, I 
declare ! William ! 

Philip, The very man! {Calling) William! 

Waiter. Coming, sir. 

McCoMAs {horrified). The waiter! Stop, stop! I 
will not permit this. I 

Waiter (pretenting himtelf betneen Philip and Mc- 
Comat). Yes, sir. {McComat't complexion fadet into 
(tone gre^j* and all movement and exprettion detert hit 
eyet. He titt dorcn itupefied.) 

Philip. William: you remember my request to you 
to regard me as your son? 

Waiter {ivith retpectful indulgence). Yes, sin 
Anything you please, sir. 
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Philip. William: at the very outset of joax career 
as my father, a rival has appeared on tlie scene. 

Waiteb. Your real father, sir? Well, that was to 
be expected, sooner or later, sir, wasn't it? {Turning 
mith a happy tmile to McComat.) Is it you, sir? 

McCoMAs {renerved by indignation). Certainly not. 
My children know how to behave themselTes. 

Pbilip. No, William : this gentleman was very 
nearly mj father: he wooed my mother, bnt wooed her 

McCouAs {outraged). Well, of aU the 

Philip. Sh! Consequently, he is only our solicitor. 
Do yon know one Crampton, of this town ? 

Waiteb. Cock-eyed Crampton, sir, of the Crooked 
Billet, is it? 

Philip. I don't kn(»w. Finch : does he keep a public 
house? 

McCouAS (ruin^ tcandaUsed). No, no, no. Your 
father, sir, is a well-known yadit builder, an eminent i 
nimliere. 'fe J=« ;?i^ 

Waiter {iiJ^e*»ed). Oh, beg pardon, sir, I'm smre. </ 
A son of Mr. Crampton's ! Dear me ! 

Philip. Mr. Crampton is coming to lunch with us. 

Waiter {puesled'). Yes, sir. (Diplomatically.') 
Don't usually lunch with his family, perhaps, sir? 

Philip {imprettively). William: he does not know 
that we are his family. He has not seen us for eighteen 
years. He won't know ua, {To empkatise the com- 
munication he teatt hivuelf on the iron to&Ie with a 
spring, and looki at the maiter nith hit Up* compreMted 
and his leg* treinging.) 

Dolly, We want you to break the news to him, 
WiUiam. 

Waiter. But I should think he'd guess when he 
sees your mother, miss. {Philip't leg* become moiion- 
lett at thii elucidation. He contemplate! the waiter 
raptty.) 
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DoLLT (doMwUd). 1 neTer thoo^ of that. 

Philip. Nor I. {Coming off the UAlt and tmnuMg 
repTOackfulli/ on McComat.) Nor f oa. 

Dolly. And yon a solicitor! 

Philip. Finch: Your professicHial incompetence is 
appalling. William: yonr sagacity puts na all to shame. 

Dolly. You really are Uke Sfaakespear, William. 

Waiter. Not at all, sir. Don't nieotion it, miss. 
Most happy, I'm sure, sir. (Goea back modewtly to the 
luncheon table and lajft the ttoo additional covert, one 
at ike end neat the ttept, and the other to ai to make a 
third on the tide furthett from the baiiutrade.') 

Philip {abruptly'). Finch: come and wash your 
hands. {Seizet hit arm and leadi him toward the hotel.') 

McCoHAR. I am thoroughly vexed and hart, Mr. 
Clandon 

Philip (interrupting him). You will get used to us. 
Come, Doily. {MeComtu ihaket him off and marcket 
into the hotel. Philip foUotot with anmfjled com- 
poture.) 

Dolly (turning for a moment on the ttept at the 
follow* them). Keep your wits about yon, William. 
There will be fire-works. 

Waiter. Right, miss. Yon may depend on me, miss. 
{She goet into the hotel.) 

{Valentine comer lightly up the ttept from the beach, 
follofved doggedly by Cra^tpton. Valentine carries a 
walking ttick. Crampton, either becaute he it old and 
chilly, or with tome idea of extenuating the unfathion- 
ablenett of hit reefer jacket, wear* a light overcoat. He 
ttopt at the chair left by McComat in the middle of the 
terrace, and tteadiet himtelf for a moment by placing 
hit hand on the back of it.) 

Chahpton. Those steps make me giddy. (He 
pattet hit hand over hit forehead.) I have not got over 
that infernal gas yet 

{He goet to the iron chair, to that he can lean hit 
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elbomt on the little table to prop hii head at he titt. 
He toon recovere, and begin* to unbutton hie overcoat. 
Meanwhilt Valentine interviewt the naiter.) 

Vai-kntimk. Waiter ! 

Waiter (_eoming forward between (hem). Tes, sir. 

VAI.EWTIMC. Mrs. Laufrey Clandon. 

Waiter (tn'tA a eneet tmUe of melcome). Yes, sir. 
We're expecting 70a, sir. That is yaai table, sir. Mn. 
Cland<m will be down preieiitly, sir. The young lady 
and yoimg gentleman were just talking about your 
friend, sir. 

Valentine. Indeed ! 

Waiter {tmootMy melodiout). Yes, sir. Great 
flow of sfurits, air. A vein of pleasantry, as yon might 
say, sir. (^Qutcklf, to Cratnpton, who hoe risen to get 
the overcoat off.) Beg pardon, sir, bnt if you'll allow 
me (helping him to get the overcoat off and taking it 
from him). Thank you, sir. (Crampion titt <hwn 
again; and the waiter reMumet the broken melody.') The 
young gentleman's latest is that you're his father, sir. 

Crahpton. What I 

Waiter. Only his joke, sir, his favourite joke. Yes- 
terday, I was to be hia father. To-day, as soon as he 
knew yon were coming, sir, he tried to put it up on me 
that you were his father, his long lost father — not seen ' 
you for eighteen years, he said. 

Ckakpton (itartled). Eighteen years! 

Waiter. Yes, sir. (_With gentle archneu.') But I 
was up to his tricks, sir. I saw the idea coming into bis 
head as he stood there, thinking what new joke he'd 
have with me. Yes, sir: that's the sort he is: very pleas* 
ant, ve — ry off hand and affable indeed, sir. (_Agam 
changing hie tempo to tajf to Faientine, mho u putting 
hie etick down agaimt the comer of the garden teat) 
If you'll allow me, sir? (TiUeing Falenttne'e etiek.) 
Tbtoik you, sir. {Valentine straUs up to the luncheon 
tAle and lookt at the menu. The vai(«r tume to 
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Cramptan and renmei hit lay.) Even the solicitor bN^ 
ap the joke, although he waa in a nuuuwr of speaking 
in my confidence about the young gentleman, air. Yes, 
sir, I aaanre yon, nr. Yon would never imagine what 
respectable professional gentlemen fiom London will do 
on an outing, when the sea air takes them, sir. 

Cbahptom. Oh, there's a aolicitor with them, is 
there? 

Waitir. The family aoticftor, sir — yes, sir. Name 
of McComas, sir. {He got* tonardt katel entrauee loitk 
coat and itick, happiljf UHCotueiout of the bomblikc ef- 
fect the name hat prodaced o» Crampto*.') 

Crauptoh (niut^ ■« angrg alorm^. McComas! 
{CaUt to Valentine?) Valentine 1 (Again, fiercdy.) 
Valentine!! {Videntine tamt.) This is a plant, a CMt- 
ipiracy. This is my family — my children — my infernal 
wife. 

Vai^Ntini (coolfjr). Ob, Indeed! Interesting meet- 
ing! (He retumet hi* ttudg of the memi.) 

Craupton. Meeting! Not for me^ Let me ont of 
this. (CalUng acroet to the waiter.) Give me that 
coat 

WAmn. Yes, sir. (He cornea back, puta Valentine'* 
stick carefuUi/ down again*t the luncheon table; and 
delicately thaket the coat out and hold* it for Crantp- 
ton to put on.) I seem to have done the young gentle- 
man an injustice, sir, haven't I, sir. 

Crampton. Rrrh ! (He ttopt on the point of put- 
ting kit armt into the tleevet, and lumt on Valentine 
with tudden jutptcfon.) Valentine: you are in this. 
You made this plot. You 

Valentine (deeitiveltf). Bosh! (He thrawt the 
menu down and goet round the fable to look out vitcon- 
cemedly over the parapet.) 

Chahpton (angrUy). What d'ye — (McComat, fol- 
lowed by Philip and Dolly, comet out. He vacillatet 
for a motHent on teeing Crampton,) 
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Waiteb {toftly — mterrvpting Cratnpto*). Steady^ 
sir. Here they come, sir. (He taket up the rtick and 
maket for the hotel, throning the coat acrotr kit arm. 
McComat tumt the comen of hit mouth retolutely down 
and crot$et to Crampton, mho dratv* back and glare*, 
with hit hand* behind him. McComa*, ivitk hi* brom 
opener than ever, confront* him in the majetti/ of a 
tpotleit con*cience.) 

Waiteb (a*ide, a* he pa**e* Philip on hit way oui), 
I'tc broke it to him, sir. 

Philip. Inv&losble Willi&m! (He pa**e* on to th» 
table.-) 

DoLLr (aside to the waiter). Hov did he take it? 

Waitee (atide to her). Startled at first, miaa; but 
resigned — very resigned, indeed, misa. (He take* the 
stick and coat into the hoteL) 

McCoUAB (hating etared Crampton out of counte- 
nance). So here yoa are, Mr. Crampton. 

CsAMFToN. Yea, here — caught in a trap — a mean 
trap. Are those my children? 

Philip (with deadly politene**). Is this our father, 
Mr. McComas? 

McCoHAB. Yes — er — (He lotei countenance him- 
telf and *top*.) 

DoLLT (conventianallif). Pleased to nieet yon again. 
(She wander* idly round the table, exchanging a *mile 
and a word of greeting with Valentine on the way.) 

Philip. Allow me to discbarge my first duty as host 
by ordering your wine. (He take* the wine li*t from the 
table. Hi* polite attention, and Dolly'* unconcerned 
indifference, leave Crampton on the footing of the catual 
acquaintance picked up that morning at the denti*t'». 
The conaciouineit of it goe* through the father wHh 
to keen a pang that he tremble* all over; hi* brow be' 
come* wet; and he stare* dumbly at hi* ton, mho, jutt 
con*cioui enough of hi* own caUoutnett to intentetjf 
enjoy the humor and adroitnett of it, proceed* pleat- 
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OHtlg.) Finch: some crusted old port for joa, as a 
respectable family solicitor, eh? 

McCoHAs {firmly}. Apollinuis only. I prefer to 
take nothing heating. (He wolkt away to the tide of ihs 
terrace, like a man putting temptation behind him.) 

Philip. Valentine ? 

Valentine. Would Lager be considered vulgar? 

Philip. Probably. Well order some. Dolly takes 
it. (^Turning to Crampton with cheerful polUeneia.') 
And now, Mr. Crampton, what can we do for you? 

Crampton. What d'ye mean, boy? 

Philip. Boy! {Very tolemnlg.) Whose fault is it 
that I am a boy? 

{Crampton inatcke* the wine litt rudely from him and 
irreeolutely pretend* to read U. PhUip abandon* it to 
him with perfect politenete.) 

DoLLT {looking over Crampton'* right thaulder'). 
The whisky's on the last page but one. 

Crampton. Let me alone, child. 

Dolly. Child! No, no: you may call me Dolly if 
you like; but you mustn't call me child. {She glip* her 
arm through Philip'*; and the two stand looking at 
Crampton at if he were *ome eccentric *tranger.) 

Crampton {mopping kit brow in rage and agony, and 
yet relieved even by their playing with him"). Mc- 
Comas : we are — ha !— going to have a pleasant meaL 

McComas {putUlanimoutly). There is do reason 
why it should not be pleasant. {He lookt abjectly 
gloomy.) 

Philip. Finch's face is a feast in itself. {Mrt. 
Clandon and Gloria come from the hotel. Mrt. Clandon 
advancet with courageout lelf-potaettion and marked 
dignity of manner. She ttopt at the foot of the ttept 
to addrett Valentine, who it in her path. Gloria aUo 
ttopt, looking at Crampton with a certain repultion.) 

Mrs. Clandon. Glad to see you again, Mr. Valen- 
tine. {He imilet. She pattee on and confrontt Cramp- 
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ton, intending to addreia Attn ivitk perfect compoaurei 
but hit atpect thakei her. She etopi luddenly and tag* 
anxiouMly, with a touch of remorte.) Fergiu; yon are 
greatly changed. 

Crampton {grimly). I daresay. A man does change 
in eighteen years. 

Mms. Clandoh (^troubled). I — I did ruA mean that. 
I hope your health is good. 

Ckaupton. Thank yon. No: it's not my health. 
It's my happiness : that's the change yon meant, I think. 
{Breaking out luddenly.) Look at bet, McComas! 
Look at her; and look at me ! (He uttert a half laugh, 
half loh.) 

Philip. Sh ! {Pointing to the hotel entrance, where 
the waiter hat just appeared.) Order before Williami 

Dolly {touching Crampton't arm namingly with her 
finger) . Ahem ! ( The waiter goes to the service table 
and becJcont to the kitchen entrance, whence iiiue a 
young waiter tvilh roup plates, and a cook, in white apron 
and cap, nith the soup tureen. The young waiter re- 
mains and tervet: the cook goes out, and reappears from 
time to time bringing in the courses. He carves, but 
does not serve. The waiter comes to the end of the 
luncheon table next the steps.) 

Mrs. Clandon {as they all assemble about the table). 
I think yon have all met one another already to-day. 
Oh, DO, excuse me. {Introducing) Mr. Valentine: Mr. 
McCotaas. (She goes to the end of the table nearest 
the hotel.) Fergus: will you take the head of the table, 
please. 

Champton. Ha! {Bitterly.) The head of the 
table! 

Waiteb {holding the chair for kim mith inoffensive 
encouragement). This end, sir. (Crampton tubviitt, 
and takes his seat.) Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Clandon. Mr. Valentine: will you take that 
side {indicating the tide next tht parapet) with Gloria? 
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{VaUntine and Gloria take their fdacea, Gloria next 
Crampton and Valentine next Mrt. Clandon.) Finch: I 
must pat you on tliis side, between D0II7 and PhiL You 
ronst protect yourself as best you can. (^Tke three take 
the remaining tide of the table, Dolly next her mother, 
Phil next hit father, and McComat betmeen them. Soup 
it terved.) 

Waiter (to Crampton). Thick or clear, sir? 

Craupton (to Mrt. Clandon). Does nobody ask a 
blessing in this hourcbold? 

Philip {interpoiing tmartlg). Let us first settle 
what we are about to receive. William! 

Waiter. Yes, sir. (He glidet twiftly ronnd the 
table to Ph^'t left elbom. On hi* nay he nhitpert to 
the young matter) Thick. 

Philip. Two small Lagers for the children as nsusl, 
William; and one large for this gentleman {indicating 
Valentine). Large Apollinaris for Mr. McComas. 

Waiter. Yes, sir. 

Dolly. Have a sis of Irish in it. Finch? 

McCoHAS (icandiUieed). No — ^no, thank you. 

Philip. Number 413 for my mother and Miss Gloria 
as before; and — {turning enqnirin^y to Crampton) 
Eh? 

Crauptok {teomling and about to reply offentieety). 

Waiter {ttriking in meUifluoutly). All ri^t, sir. 
We know what Mr. Crampton likes here, sir, {He goet 
into the ho^l.) 

Philip {looking gravely at hit father). Yon fre- 
quent bars. Bad habit! {The cook, accompanied by it 
n>aiter mith a tupply of hot platet, bringt in the fith 
from the kitchen to the tervice table, and begint tlicing 

a.) 

Crahpton. Yon h&re learnt youi lesson from your 
mother, I see. 

Mrs. Clandon. Phil: will yon please remember that 
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jout jokea are apt to irritate people who are not ac- 
customed to na, and that yoar father is oor guest to-day. 

Crampton (bii(eriy). Yta, a guest at the head of 
toy own table. {The toup plates are removed.') 

Dolly {tympathetically) . Yes : it's embarrassing, 
isn't it? It's jnst as bad for us, you know. 

Philip. Sh! Dolly: we are both wanting in tact. 
(To Crampton.) We mean well, Mr. Crampton; but 
we are not yet strong in the filial line. (_Tke rraifer re- 
tumt from the hotel with the drinkt.') William: come 
and restore good feeling. 

Waitbr {cheerfully). Yes, sir. Certainly, sir. 
Small Lager for you, sir. (To Crampton.) Seltzer and 
Irish, sir. {To McComat.) Apoliinaris, sir. {To 
DoUy.) Small Lager, miss. {To Mn. Clandon, pour- 
ing out wine.) 418, madam. (To Falenline.) Large 
Lager for yon, sir. {To Gloria.) 413, miss. 

DoLLT {drinking). To the family ! 

Philip {drinking). Hearth and Home! {Fith it 
terved.) 

McCoUAB {with an obvioutly forced attempt at cheer- 
ful domeetieity). We are getting on very nicely after 
all. 

Dolly {critically). After all! After all what, 
Finch? 

Crampton {tarcaHically). He means that yon are 
getting on very nicely in spite of the presence of your 
father. Do I take yonr point rightly, Mt. McComu? 

McCoUAs {diteoncerted). No, no. I onlf said "af- 
ter all " to ronnd off the sentence. I — er — er — er 

WarrzR {tact fully). Tnrbot, sir? 

McCoUAs {intentely grateful far the interruption). 
Thank yon, waiter; thank you. 

Waiter (fofto voce). Don't mention it, sir, {He 
returm to the lervice table.) 

Cbahpton {to Phil). Have yon thought of choosing 
a profession yet? 
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Philit. I sm keeping raj mind open <m that sabject. 

William! 

Waitxh. Yea, air. 

Pmup. How loDg do yon think it would take me to 
leora to be a really smart waiter? 

WArrcR. Can't be learnt, sir. It's in the character, 
air. (jCoKfdentially to Valentine, who it looking abotU 
for tometking.) Bread for the lady, sir? yea, sir. (He 
tervet bread to Gloria, and retumet at hit former jntch.) 
Very few are bom to it, air. 

Philip. You don't happen to hare such a thing as a 
aon, yourself , have you? 

Waiter. Yea, air: oh, yea, sir. (7*0 Gloria, again 
dropping hit voice.') A little more fiah, miaa? yon wtm't 
cue for the joint in the middle of the day. 

Gloria. No, thank yon. (_The fith platet are re- 
moved.) 

DoLLT. la your son a waiter, too, William? 

Waitkr {iervittg Gloria mtk fonA). Ob, no, miss, 
he'a too impetuoua. He's at the Bar. 

McCoUAS {patroniaingly'). A potman, eh? 

Waiter {with a touch of melancholy, a* if recaUing 
a ditappointment toftened by time'). No, sir: the other 
bar — your profession, air. A Q.C., air. 

McCjBifAs {embarra$ted). I'm sore I beg yoor par- 
don. * 

Waiter. Not at all, sir. Very natural miatake, I'm 
anre, air. I've often wished he was a potman, air. 
Would have been off my hands ever so much sooner, air. 
(Atide to Valentine, who it again in diffictdtietJ) Salt 
at your elbow, sir. (Sefumtng.) Yes, sir: had to aup- 
port him until he was thirty-seven, sir. But doing well 
sir: very aatiafactory indeed, sir. Nothing less 
fifty guineas, sir. 
cCoMAa. Democracy, Crampton! — modem democ- 
racy! 

Waiter (co/mZji). No, sir, not deutocrocy: <mly edu- 
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cation, sir. Scholarahips, air. Cambridge Local, sir. 
Sidney Sussex College, sir. {DoUy plucki hit tleeve 
and whitpert at he bendt dotvn.) Stone ginger, miss? 
Ri^t, misB. (To McComat.) Very good thing for him, 
sir: he never had any torn for real work, sir. (He goet 
into the hotel, leaving the company tomerohat over- 
whelmed by hit ton't eminence^) 

Valentine. Which of na dare give that man an 
order again! 

Dolly. I hope he won't mind my sending him for 
ginger-beer. 

Crakpton (doggedlg). While he's a waiter it's bis 
business to wait If yon bad treated him as a waiter 
ought to be treated, he'd have held his tongue. 

DoLLT. What a loss that would have been! Per- 
haps he'll give us an introduction to his son and get us 
into Lcmdon society. (The tvaiter reappear* nith the 
ginger-beer.') 

Craupton (gromling contemptuoutlg). London so- 
ciety! London society!! You're not fit for any society, 
Child. 

DoLLT (loiing her temper). Now look here, Mr. 
Crampton. If you think 

Waiter (loftly, at her elbow). Stone ginger, miss. 

Dolly (taken aback, recotrert her good humor after a 
long breath and tayt tneetly). Thank you, dear Will- 
iam. You were just in time. (She drinkt.) 

iicCoMAB (making a freth effort to lead the conver- 
sation into ditpattionate regiont). If I may be al' 
lowed to change the subject. Miss Clandon, what is the 
established religion in Madeira? 

Gloria. I suppose the Portuguese religion. I never 
enquired, 

Dolly. The servants come in Lent and kneel down 
before yon and confess all the things they've done; and 
you have to pretend to forgive them. Do they do that 
in Englandj William? 
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Waitkil Not oanally, miBa. They may in boiik 
parta ; bnt H has not come under my notice, miss. 
(^Catching Mrt. Ciandon'i eye a* the young mailer of- 
fer* her the talad bowl.) You like it withont dressing, 
ma'atn: yes, ma'am, I have some for yoo. {To hi* 
young colleague, motioning him to terve Gloria.') This 
side, Jo. (He take* a tpecial portion of talad from the 
tervice table and putt it betide Mr*. Clandon't plate. 
In doing to he ahterve* that DoUy it making a nrry 
face.) Only a bit of iratercress, miss, got in by mis- 
take. (He take* her talad amijr.) Thank yoa, miss. 
{To the young tvaiter, admtMishing him to terve DoUy 
afreth.) Jo. (Returning.) Mmtly memben of the 
Charch of Engliuid, miss. 

DoLLT. Members of the Charch of England! 
What's the subscription? 

Crauptoh (riitng violently amid general conitema- 
iion). Yon see how my children have been broogjit op, 
McComaa. Yon see it; yoa hear it I call all of 
yon to witness — (He become* inarticulate, and it about 
to itrike hit fitt reekletily on the table when the naUer 
contideratelg take* ateay hit plate.) 

Mas. Clantwn (firmly). Sit down, Fergus. There is 
no occasion at all for this ontbnrst. Yon mnst i^member 
that Dolly is just like a foreigner here. Fray sit down. 

Craupton (tubtiding untviliinglg) . I donbt whether 
I onght to sit here and conntenance all this. I donbt it. 

Waitkr. Cheese, sir; or wonid you like a cold sweet? 

Crahpton (taken aback). What? Oh !— cheese, 
cheese. 

DoLLT. Bring a box of cigarets, Willism. 

Waitxr. All ready, miss. (He taket a box of ctg- 
arett from the tervice table and placet them before 
DoUy, mho telectt one and prepare* to tmoke. He then 
return* to hit table for a box of vettat.) 

Crahpton (itarmg agkait at Dolly). Does she 
smoke? 
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DoLLT (out of patience'). Really, Mr. CntojAxm, 
I'm afraid I'm spoiling yooi lunch. I'll go and have my 
cigaret on the beach. (She leave* ike table mttk petu- 
lant nddennett and goet doicn the ttept. The matter 
attemptt to give her the matchei; but the u gone before 
he can reach her.) 

CxAHFTON (furioutlg'). Margaret: coll that girl 
tuck. Call her back, I say. 

McCoHAg (trymg to make peace). Come, Crampton: 
never mind. She's her father's daughter : that's all. 

Mhb. C1.AMD0K (with deep retentment), I hope not. 
Finch. (She ritet: they alt rite a little.) Mr. Valen- 
tine: will joa excuse me: I am afraid Dolly is hurt 
and put out by what has passed. I most go to her. 

CaAUPTOif. To take her part against me, yoo mean. 

Mbs. Clavoon (ignoring him). Gloria: will yon take 
my place whilst I am away, d^r. (She erottet to the 
ttept. Crampton'* egei foUon her mth bitter hatred. 
The rett watch her in embarratted tilence, feeling the 
incident to be a very painful one.) 

Waiteb (intercepting her ai the top of the ttept and 
offering her a box of vettat). Young lady forgot the 
matches, ma'am. If you will be so good, ma'am. 

Mri. Clandon (turprited into grateful politenett bg 
the witchery of hit tieeet and cheerful tonet). Thank 
yoQ very moch. (She tahet the matchet and goet damn 
to the beach. The waiter thephcrdt hit attittant along 
with him into the hotel by the kitchen entrance, leav- 
ing the luncheon party to themtelvet.) 

Crampton (throwing himtelf back in hit chair). 
There's a mother for you, McComas! There's a 
mother for yon! 

Gloria (tteadfattly). Yes: a good mother. 

Crampton. And a bad father? That's what yon 
mean, eh? 

Valentine (riting indignantly and addretting 
Gloria). Miss Clandon: I : 
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Crakpton {turning on him). That girl'i name is 
Ciampton, Mr. Valentiiie, not ClaadMi. Do jaa wish 

to join Uiem in inanlUng me? 

Valkhtine {ignoring him). I'm overwhelmed, Uisa 
Clandon. It's all my fault: I bron^t him here: I'm 
respoiiBible for him. And I'm ashamed of him. 

Crauptoh. What d'y' mean? 

Gloria (riting eoldlg). No harm has been dooe, Mr. 
Valentine. We have ^ been a bttle childish, I am 
afraid. Our party has been a f&ilnrc: let ns break it i^ 
and have done with it. {She puts her chair ande and 
tumt to the itepi, adding, nith flighting compOMure, aa 
the pattet Crampton.) Good-bye, father. 

{She detcendt the $tept with cold, dit gutted indiffer- 
ence. They all look after her, and to do not notice 
the return of the waiter from the hotel, laden mitk 
Cramptou't coat, Valentine's itick, a couple of thawli 
and paratoli, a white canvat umbrella, and tome camp 
ttoolt.) 

Crahpton {to himtelf, ttaring after Gloria mth a 
ghattlg exprettion). Father! Father!! {He ttriket 
hit fitt violentlif on the table.) Now 

Waiter {offering the coat). This is yours, sir, I 
think, air. (Crampton glaret at Attn; then tnalehet it 
rudely and comet down the terrace towardt the garden 
teat, ttruggUng with the coat in hit angrg effortt to put 
it on. McComat ritet and goet to hit attittance; then 
taket hit hat and umbreUa from the little iron table, and 
tumt tonardt the ttept. MeanwhUe the waiter, after 
thanking Crampton with unruffled tweetnett for taking 
the coat, offert tome of hit burden to Phil.) The ladies' 
snnflhodea, air. Nasty glare off the sea to-day, sir: 
very trying to the complexion, air. I shall carry down 
the camp stools myself, sir. 

Philip. Yon are old. Father William; bnt yoa are 
the moat considerate of men. No: keep the I 
and give me the camp stoob {taking thtm). 
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Waitib (ivith flattering gratitude)- Thank yon, air. 

Philip, Finch: share with me (^giving him a couple'). 
Come along. {They go down the itept together.) 

Valcmtime (to the waiter). Leave me something to 
bring down — one of these. (Offering to take a tun- 
akade.) 

Waiter (diicreetly) . That's the yoimger lady's, sir. 
(Valentine lett it go.) Thank yon, sir. If you'll allow 
me, sir, I think you had better have this. (He putt 
damn the lunthades on Crampton't chair, and produce* 
from the tail pocket of hit drest coat, a book nith a 
lady't handkerchief between the leave*, marking the 
page.) The eldest young lady is reading it at presenL 
(p'alentine take* it eagerly.) Thank you, sir. Schopen- 
hauer, sir, you see. (He take* up the tun*hade* again.) 
Very interesting author, sir: especially on the subject 
of ladies, sir. (He goe* down the *tep*. Valentine, 
about io follow him, recoUeet* Crampton and change* 
hit mind.) 

Valentine (coming rather excitedly to Crampton). 
Now look here, Crampton: are yon at all ashamed of 
yourself? 

Craupton (pugnaciau*ly). Ashamed of myself! 
What for? 

Valentinz. For behaving like a bear. What will 
your daughter think of me for having brought yon here? 

Craupton. I was not thinking of what my daughter 
was thinking of yon. 

Valentine. No, yon were thinking of yonrself. 
You're a perfect egomaniac. 

Crampton (heartrent). She told you what I am — ft 
father — a father robbed of his children. What are the 
Hearts of this generation like? Am I to come here after 
all these years — to see what my children are for the firrt 
time ! to hear their voices ! — and carry it all off like a 
fashionable visitor; drop in to Imtcb; be Mr. Crampton 
— Mister Crampton r What right have they to talk to 
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me like tbat? I'm their father: do they deny that? I'm 
a man, with the feelings of onr common humanity: have 
I no rights, no claims? In all these years who have 1 
had round me? Servants, clerks, business acquaintances. 
I've had respect from tbem — aye, kindness. Would one 
of them have spoken to me as that girl spoke?— —would 
one of them have laughed at me as tiiat boy was laoj^- 
ing at me all the time? (FranticaUg.) My own chil- 
dren! Mister Crumpton! My 

Valentine. Come, come: they're wily chUdren. The 
only one of them that's worth anything called yon father, 

Crampton (wildly). Yes: "good-bye, father." 
Good-bye! Oh, yes: she got at my feelings — with a 
stab! 

VaI/BNtine {talcing thii tn ti«ry bad part). Now 
look here, Crampton : you j ust let her alone : she's 
treated you very welL I had a much worse time of it at 
lunch than yon. 

Crahpton. You ! 

VsLKNTiHE (ntUh growing impetuotit}/). Yes: 1. 
I sat next her; and I never said a single thing to her the 
whole time — couldn't think of a blessed word. And not 
a word did she say to me. 

Crahpton. Well? 

Valentine. WeU? WeU??? (^Tackling him very 
terioutly and talking fatter and fatter.) Crampton: do 
yon know what's been the matter with me to-day? You 
don't suppose, do you, that I'm in the habit of playing 
such tricks on my patients as I played on you ? 

Crahpton. I hope not 

Valentine. The explanation is that I'm stark mad, 
OT rather that I've never been in my real senses before. 
I'm capable of anything: I've grown up at last: I'm a 
Man; and It's your daughter that's made a man of me. 

Crahpton {incredidoutly). Are you in love with my 
dau^ter? 

VALBNTitn (kit tttordt HOW coming m a perfect tor- 
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renf). Lave! Nonsenae: it's something far above and 
beyond that. It's life, it's faith, it's strength, certainty, 
paradise 

Crahpton {interrupting him vrith acrid contempt). 
Rnbbish, man ! What have you to keep a wife on ? You 
can't marry her. 

Valkntine. Who wants to marry her? Ill kiss ber 
hands; I'U kneel at her feet; 111 live for her; I'll die 
for her; and that'll be enongh for me. Look at her 
book! See! (Jfe kiatet the handkerchief.) If you 
offered me all your money for this eKcuse for going 
down to the beach and speaking to her again, I'd only 
lau^ at yon. (He ruthei buoyantly off to the ttep*, 
where he bouncet right into the arm* of the naiter, who 
it coming up from the beach. The imo save themtelvet 
from falling by clutching one another tightly round the 
traitt and rvhirling one another round.") 

Waiter (delieatelt/). Steady, sir, steady. 

Vai-bntink {thocked at hit own violence). I beg 
your pardon. 

Waiteb. Not at all, sir, not at all. Very natural, 
sir, I'm sure, sir, at your age. The lady has sent me 
for her book, sir. Might I take the liberty of asking 
you to let her have it at once, sir? 

Valentink. With pleasure. And if yon will allow 
me to present you with a professional man's earnings 
for aix weeks — (offering him Dolly'i crown piece.) 

Waiter (at if the turn mere beyond hit utmoit ex' 
peetationt). Thank yon, sir: much obliged. (Valen- 
tine dathei donm the ttept.) Very high-spirited young 
gentleman, air: very manly and straight set up. 

CrahptoN (in grumbling ditparagement). And 
making his fortune in a hurry, no doubt. I know what 
his six weeks' earnings come to. (He crottet the ter- 
race to the iron table, and titt Jomn.) 

Waiter (phil^topkicallg). Well, sir, you never can 
telL That's a principle in life with me, sir, if youll 
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excuse my having such a thing, air. (Delicately atnkhtg 
the pkUotopher in the watter for a moment.) Perhaps 
yoM haven't noticed thftt yon hadn't touched that seltaer 
and Irish, sir, when the party broke op. {He takea the 
tumbler from the luncheon table, and tet* U before 
Crampton.) Yea, air, yon never can telL There was 
my aon, sir ! who ever thought that he would rise to wear 
a silk gown, sir? And yet to-day, sir, nothing less than 
fifty guineas, sir. What a lesson, sir! 

Craupton. Well, I hope he is grateful to yon, and 
recognises what he owes you. 

Waiter. We get on together very well, very well in- 
deed, sir, considering the difi'erence in our stations. 
{With another of hit irretiitible traniitiont.') A small 
lump of sugar, sir, will take the flatness out of the 
seltzer without noticeably sweetening the drink, sir. Al- 
low me, sir. {Be drop* a lump of tugar into the 
tumbler.) But as I say to him, where's the difference 
after all? If I must put on a dress coat to show what 
I am, sir, he must put on a wig and gown to show 
what he is. If my income is mostly tips, and there's a 
pretence that I don't get them, why, his income is mostly 
fees, sir; and I understand there's a pretence that he 
don't get them! If he likes society, and his profesnon 
brings him into c<mtact with all ranks, so does min^ 
too, sir. If it's a little against a barrister to have a 
waiter for his father, sir, it's a little against a waiter 
to have a barrister for a son: many people consider it 
a great liberty, sir, I assure you, sir. Can I get yon 
anything else, sir? 

Crampton. No, thank you. {With bitter humSity.) 
I suppose there's no objection to my sitting here for a 
while: I can't disturb the party <m the beach here. 

Watter (mitk emotion'). Very kind of you, sir, to 
put it as if it was not a compliment and an honour to 
OS, Mr. Crampton, very kind indeed. The more you are 
at home here, sir, the better for us. 
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Crakpton {in poignant irony). Home! 

Waiter {refitctmelg'). Well, jea, aii: that's s mj 
of looking at it, too, Bir. I have always said that the 
great advantage of a hotel is tliat it's a refuge from 
home life, sir. 

Crahptok. I missed that adrontage to-day, I think. 

Waitkr. You did, sir, yon did. Dear me! It's 
the unexpected that always happens, isn't it? {Shak~ 
ing hit head.) You never can tell, sir: you never con 
tell. {He goet into the hotel.} 

Cramptoh (Am ej/et thining hardlg at he propt hit 
dramn, miterdble face on hit handt"). Home! Home!! 
(He dropt kit armt on the table and bowt hit head on 
them, but pretently heart tomeone approaching and 
hattilg titt bo/f upright. It it Gloria, mho hat come 
up the tiept alone, with her tunthade and her book in 
her handi. He lookt defiantly at her, mith the bmtiU 
obttinacg of hit mouth and the nittfulnett of hit eyet 
contradicting each other pathetieaUy. She comet to the 
comer of the garden teat and ttandt with her back to 
it, leaning againtt the end of it, and looking donn at 
him at if teondering at hit meakneit: too vttriout about 
him to be cold, but tupremely indifferent to their kin- 
»hip.) WeU? 

Gloria. I want to apeak to you for a moment. 

Crahptoh (looking tteadily at her). Indeed? 
That's surprising. You meet your father after eighteen 
years; and you actually want to speak to him for a 
moment! That's touching: isn't it? (He reitt hit head 
on kit hand, and lookt down and away from her, in 
gloomy reflection.) 

Gloria. All that is what semis to me so nonsensical, 
so uncalled for. What do you expect us to feel for yon 
— to do for you? What is it yon want? Why are yon 
less civil to us than other people are? Yon are evi- 
dently not very fond of us — vrhy should you be? But 
surely we can meet without quarrelling. 
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Crahpton (a dreadful greif akade ptUMmg over ku 
face). Do yoa realiie tbst I am joar father? 

Gloria. Perfectly. 

Crahpton. Do yon know what u doe to me as your 
father? 

Gloria. For instance ? 

Crahpton {riimg at if to constat a nunuter). For 
iiutancc ! For instance ! ! For instance, doty, affection, 
respect, obedience 

Gloria (^quitting her eareleu leatmg atHtude and 
confronting hitn promptly and pronMy). I obey noth- 
ing but my sense of what is right. I respect nothing 
that Is not noble. That is my doty. {She add*, leit 
ftrmlif) As to affection, it is not within my controL I 
am not sure that I quite know iriist affection means. 
(_She tunu atoay with an evident dittaate for that pari 
of the mbjed, and goet to the luncheon table for a 
comfortable chair, pntting damn her book and ann' 
•hade.) 

Crahpton {foUoning her mtth hit eyet). Do yon 
really mean what yon are saying ? 

Gloria (turning on him quickly and leverely). Ex- 
cuse me: that is an unciril question. I ftm speaking 
seriooBly to yon; and I expect you to take me seriously. 
(^Ske tahet one of the luncheon chair*; turn* it atvag 
from the table; and tit* dottm a little wearily, *ay- 
ing^ Con you not discuss this matter coolly and ration- 
ally? 

Crahpton. Coolly and rationally ! No, I can't. Do 
yoa imderstand that? I can't 

Glohia (emphatically'). No. That I cannot un- 
derstand. I have no sympathy with 

Crahpton (thrinking nervoutly). Stop! Don't say 
anything more yet; yon don't know what you're doing. 
Do yoa want to drive me mad? (She fronn*, finding 
*uch petulance intolerable. He add* ha*lily) No: I'm 
not angry: indeed I'm not. Wait, wait: give me a little 
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time to think. (He itandi for a moment, tcrewing and 
cUnching kU bromt and handi in kit perplexity; then 
take* the end chair from the luncheon table and titt 
domn betide her, taging, foifh a touching effort to be 
gentle and patient) Now, I think I have it. At least 
rUtry. 

Gloria (/Emtl^). Yon see! Everything comes right 
if we only think it resolutely ont. 

Crahpton (_in audden dread). No: don't think. I 
want yon to feel: that's the only thing that can help na. 
Listen! Do yon — but first— I forgot What's yonr 
name? I mean your pet name. They can't very well 
call yoa Sophronia. 

Gloria (railA attonithed ditguat). Sophronia! My - 
name is Gloria. I am always called by it. 

Crahpton (Am temper riaing again). Yonr name is 
Sophronia, girl: you were called after your aunt So- 
phronia, my sister: she gave you your first Bible with 
your name written in it. 

Gloria. Then my mother gave me a new name. 

Crahpton iangrUg). She had no right to do it. I 
will not allow this. 

Gloria. You had no right to give me your sister's 
name. I don't know her. 

Crampton. You're tallcing nonsense. There are 
bounds to what I will put np with. I will not have it. 
Do yoo hear that? 

Gloria (riling namingli/). Are you resolved te 
qaarrel? 

Crahpton (terrified, pleading). No, no: sit down. 
Sit down, won't you? (She looka at him, keeping him in 
auapenae. He forcea himaelf to utter the obnoxiout 
name.) Gloria. (Ske marka her aatiafaction with a 
alight tightening of the lipt, and aita tioron.) There! 
You see I only want to shew you that I am your father, 
my — my dear child. {The endearment ia ao plaintivelg 
inept that the tmilet in tpite of hertelf, and retignt ber- 
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Melf to indulge kim a Uitle.) Listen now. Whit I wuit 
to ask yon ia thii. Don't yon remember me at all? Yoa 
vere only a tiny child when yon were taken away f Ann 
me ; but yon took plenty of notice of tbings. Can't yon 
remember someone whom yon loved, or {tkyly) at least 
liked in a cbildish way? Come! nmeone who let yon 
stay in bis sbidy and look at his toy boats, as yon 
though them? {He looki aitxioiuly into her face for 
tome reiponte, and continuet leii hopefuUj/ and wtore 
urgently) Someone who let yon do as yon liked there 
and never said a word to yoa except to tell yon that 
yon mnst sit still and not speak? Smneone who was 
something that no one else was to yoo — ^who was yonr 
father. 

Gloria (^unmoved"). If yon describe things to me, no 
donbt I shall presently imagine that I remember them. 
But I really remember nothing. 

Cbamptok (^ivUtftdlg). Haa yonr mother nerer told 
you anything about me? 

Gloria. She has never mentioned your name to me. 
(He graani involuntarily. She lookt at him rather con- 
temptuoutly and continuet) Except once; and then she 
did remind me of something I had forgotten. 

Craupton (looking up hopefully). What was that? 

Gloria (merdletily). The whip you bought to beat 

Chahpton {gnathing hit teeth). Oh! To bring that 
up against me! To turn you from me! When yon need 
nerer have known. {Under a grinding, agonized 
breath.) Corse her! 

Gloria {tpringing «f>). You wretch! With m* 
tente emphatit.) You wretch!! You dare curse my 
mother! 

Crahpton. Stop; or youll be sorry afterwards. 
I'm your father. 

Gloria. How I hate tbe name! How I love the 
name of mother ! Yon had better go. 
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Craupton. I — I'm choking. Yon want to kill me. 
Some — I — {Hit voice ttiflet: he it almott in a fit.) 

Gloria {going up to the haluttrade with eool, qtack 
reiourcefulnett, and calling over to the beach'). Mr. 
Vslentine ! 

Vai.entin» {aimvering from below'}. Yes. 

Olobia. Come here for a mocaent, please. Mr. 
Crampton wants yon. {She retumi to the table a»d 
pourt out a glatt of water.') 

CRAifFTON {recovering hit tpeeck'). No: let me 
alone. I don't want him. I'm ^ 'ight, I tell yon. I 
need neither his help nor yours. {He rite* and puUe 
himtelf together.') As yon say, I had better go. {He 
putt on hit hat.) Is that yonr last word? 

Gloria. I hope so. {He lookt ttubbonUg at her for 
a moment; nodi grimly, at if he agreed to that; and 
goea into the hotel. She lookt at htm nith equal tteadi- 
nett until he ditappeart, when the maket a getture of 
relief, and tumt to tpeak to Valentine, who c 
rdng up the ttept.) 

Valentine {panting). What's the matter? {Look- 
ing round.) Where's Crampton? 

Gloria. Gone, {falentine't face lightt up with tad- 
den joy, dread, and mitchief. He hat jutt realised that 
he it alone with Gloria. She eontinuet indi^erently) I 
tboaght he was HI ; but he recovered himself. He 
wouldn't wait for yoD. I am sorry. {She goet for her 
book and paraioL) 

Valkntinz. So mach the better. He gets on my 
nerrcB after a while. {Pretending to forget himtelf.) 
Hoir could that man have so beantifnl a daughter! 

Gloria {taken aback for a tnomentj then antwering 
kim miih polite but intentional contempt). That seems 
to be an attempt at what is called a pretty speech. Let 
me say at once, Mr. Valentine, that pretty speeches make 
Tcry sickly ccmversation. Pray let as be friends, if we 
are to be friends, in a sensible and wholesome way. I 
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have no intention of getting married; &nd nnlesa yon 
are content to accept that state of things, we had mncli 
better not cultivate each other's acquaintance. 

VAI.EMTINK {cautioutlg). I see. May I ask just 
this one question? Is your objection an objection to 
marriage as an institution, or merely an objectioo to 
marrying me personally? 

Glohia. I do not know you well enough, Mr. Val- 
entine, to have any opinion cm Uie subject of your 
personal merits. (^She turn* atvag from Aim ivith in- 
fintie indifference, and titt dotvn nith her book on the 
garden teat.) I do not think the conditions of mar- 
riage at present are snch as «Dy self -respecting woman 
can accept. 

Valbntink (imtantlg changing hit tone for one of 
cordial tiaeerity, at if he franklg accepted her tervu 
and mat delighted and reataured by her principle*). 
Oh, then that's a point of sympathy between us already. 
I quite agree with you: the c<mditions are most unfair. 
{He taket off kit hat and throwt it gaily on the iron 
table.) No: what I want is to get rid of all that non- 
sense. {He lit* down beiide her, ao naturally that the 
doe* not thittk of objecting, and proceed*, mith enthui- 
iatm) Don't you think it a horrible thing that a man 
and a woman can hardly know one another without 
being supposed to have designs of that kind? As if 
there were no other interests — no other subjects of con- 
versation — as if women were capable of nothing better! 

Gloria (interetted) . Ah, now you are beginning to 
talk humanly and sensibly, Mr. Valentine. 

Valentine (with a gleam in hit eye at the tucccM of 
hit hunter'* guile). Of course! — two intelligent people 
like us. Isn't it pleasant, in this stupid, convention- 
ridden world, to mept with someone on the same plane — 
someone with an unprejudiced, enlightened mind? 

Gloria (eamettly). I hope to meet many such peo- 
ple in England. 
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Valintime (dubioutlg). Hm! There are a good 
many people here — nearly forty millions. They're not 
all consumptive members of the highly educated classes 
like the people in Madeira. 

Gloria (now full of her subject). Oh, everybody is 
stapid and prejudiced in Madeira — weak, sentimental 
creatnres! I hate weakness; and I hate sentiment 

Valentine. That's what makes yon so inspiring 

Gloria (tvith a iligkt laugh}. Am I inspiring? 

Valentine. Yes, Strength's infectious. 

Gloria. Weakness is, I know. 

Valentine {with cotiniction') . You're strong. Do 
yon know that you changed the world for me this morn- 
ing? I was in the dumps, thinking of my unpaid rent, 
frightened about the future. When you came in, I was 
dazzled. {Her brom cloudt a little. He goet on quick- 
ly.) That was silly, of coarse; but retdly and truly 
something happened to me. Explain it how yoa will, 
my blood got— {he helilatei, trying to think of a suffi- 
ciently unimpatnoned word) — oxygenated: my muscles 
braced; my mind cleared; my courage rose. That's odd, 
isn't it? considering that I am not at all a sentimental 
man. 

Gloria {uneatily, riting^M Let us go back to the 

Valentine (darkly — looking up at her). What! 
you feel it, too? 

Globia. Feel what? 

Valentine. Dread. 

Gloria. Dread ! 

Valentine, As if something were going to happen. 
It came over me suddenly just before you proposed that 
we should run away to the others. 

Gloria (amased). That's strange — very strange! I 
had the same presentiment 

Valentine. How extraordinary! {Riling.) Well: 
shall we mn away ? 
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Globu. Rtm awftj! Ob, no: that woold be childiali. 
(S&a tita down agnn. He renmei his teat betide her, 
and matchea ker leiih a gravel]/ tgmpatheUc air. She ie 
thonghifnl and a litUe troubled m the addt) I wonder 
what ia the aciaitific explanation of those fancies that 
crou OB occasionally! 

Vauntinx. Ah, I winider! It's a corionsly help- 
less sensation: isn't it? 

Gloria {rebelling againtt the teord). Helpless? 

Valentine. Yes. As if Natnre, after allowing ns 
to belong to ourselves and do iriuit we judged right and 
reasonable for all these years, were snddenly lifting her 
great hand to take us — ^her two little children — by the 
Bcmffs of onr little necks, and use ns, in spite of oar- 
selves, for her own pnrposea, in her own way. 

Gloria. Isn't that rather fancifol? 

Valintine {tvith a neip and aiartling transition to a 
tone of utter recklettnett). I don't know. I d<m't care. 
{BnTtting out rtproachfuUy.') Oh, Miss Clandon, Miss 
Clandon; how coald yon? 

Gloria. What have I done? 

Valentine. Thrown tiiis enchantment on me. I'm 
htmestly trying to be sensible — scientific— everything 
that you wish me to he. But — but — oh, don't you see 
what you have set to work in my imagination? 

Gi^ria {itith indignant, acomftd ttemnett). I hope 
you are not going to be so foolish — so vulgar — as to say 
love. 

Valcntink {mith ironical haate to ditclaim tuck a 
weaknett). No, no, no. Not love: we know better than 
that Let's call it (jtemistry. Yon can't deny that there 
is such a thing as chemical action, chemical affinity, 
chemical combination — the most irresistible of all natu- 
ral forces. Well, yoa're attracting me irresistibly — 
chemically. 

Gloua {contemptvouatif). Nonsense! 

Valentine. Of course it's nonsense, you stupid girl. 
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(Gloria recoUs in outraged gurpriie.) Yes, stnpid girl: 
that's a scientific fact, anyhow. You're a P'ig — a 
feminine prig: that's what yon are. (iJinng.) Now 
I suppose yoo've done with me for ever. (He goei to 
the iron t^te and taket up kii hat.) 

Gloria (toith elaborate calm, tilting up like a High- 
tchool-mittreii posing to be photographed'). That shows 
how very little yon understand my real character. I am 
not in the least offended. (He paute* and putt his hat 
down again.) I am always willing to be told of my own 
defects, Mr. Valentine, hy my friends, even when they 
are as absurdly mistaken about me as you are, I have 
many faults — very serious faults — of character and tem- 
per ; but if there is one thing that I am not, it is what you 
call a prig. (She closet her lips trimlg and looks 
steadily and challengiagly at him as the titt more col- 
lectedly than ever.) 

Vm-bntime (retuming to the end of the garden teat to 
confront her more emphatically). Oh, yes, yon are. 
My reason tells me so: my knowledge tells me so: my 
experience tells me so. 

Glohia. Excuse my reminding you that yonr reason 
and your knowledge uid your experience are not infal- 
lible. At least I hope not. 

Valentine. I must believe them. Unless yon wish 
me to believe my eyes, my heart, my instincts, my imag- 
ination, which are all telling me the most monstrons lies 
about you. 

Gloria (the eollectedness beginning to relax). Lies! 

Valentine (obstinately). Yes, lies. (He sitt domn 
again betide her.) Do you expect me to believe that you 
are the most beautiful woman in the world? 

Globia, That is ridicnlona, and rather personaL 

Valentine. Of course it's ridicnlous. Well, that's 
what my eyes tell me. (Gloria makes a movement of 
contemptaoui protest.) No: I'm not flattering. I tell 
yon I don't believe iL (She u ashamed to find that this 
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doet not quite pleate her either.) Do yon think that if 
you were to torn away in disgust from my weakness, I 
should sit down here and cry like a child? 

Gloria (beginning to find that the mntt speak shortly 
and pointedlg to keep her voice tteadg). Why should 
yon, pray? 

Valentine (mith a tHr of feeling beginning to agi- 
tate hit voice). Of course not: I'm not such an idiot. 
And yet my heart tells me I should — my fool of a heart 
Bnt I'll argne with my heart and bring it to reason. If 
I loved yoo a thousand times, I'll farce myself to look 
the truth steadily in the face. After all, it's easy to be 
sensible: the facts are the facts. What's this place? 
it's not heaven: it's the Marine Hotel. What's the 
time? it's not eternity: it's about half past one in the 
afternoon. What am I ? a dentist — a five shilling 
dentist ! 

Globia. And I am a feminine prig. 

Valentine {patnonately). No, no: I can't face 
that: I must have one illusion left — the illusion about 
yon. I love you. (He turn* toward* her at if the «n- 
pulte to touch her mere ungovernable: the ritet and 
ttandt on her guard nrathfidly. He epringt up impa- 
tiently and retreatt a ttep.) Oh, what a fool I am! — an 
idiot! You don't understand; I might as well talk to the 
stones on the beach. (^He turn* ateay, diicouraged.) 

Gloria (reattured bg hit withdrawal, and a little re- 
morteful). I am sorry. I do not mean to be onsym- 
patheticj Mr. Valentine; bnt what can I say? 

Valentine {returning to her with all hit recklettnett 
of manner replaced by an engaging and chivalrout rt- 
tpect). You can say nothing, Miss Clandon. I beg 
your pardon : it was my own fault, or rather my own bad 
luck. You see, it all depended on your naturally liking 
me. (She it about to tpeak: he ttopt her deprecatingly.) 
Oh, I know you musta't tell me whether you like me 
or not; but 
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Gloria (her principlei up in armt at once). Maat 
not! Wliy not? I am a free woman: why should I not 
tell yoD? 

Vauentine (pleading m terror, and retreating). 
Don't I'm afraid to hear. 

Gloria (no longer icomful). Yon need not be 
afraid. I think you are sentimetital, and a little foolish; 
but I like yon. 

Valentine (dropping into the iron chair at if 
cruthed). Then it's all orer, (He becomes the picture 
of detpair.) 

Gloria (puenled, approaching him). But why? 

Valentine. Because liking is not enough. Now that 
I think down into it seriously, I don't know whether I 
like you or not. 

Gloria (looking domn at hiTu mik wondering con- 
cern). I'm sorry, 

Valentine (in an agony of rettrained patsion). Oh, 
don't pity me. Your voice is tearing my heart to pieces. 
Let me ^one, Gloria. Yon go down into the very depths 
of me, troubling and stirring me — I can't struggle with 
it — I can't tell yon 

Gloria (breaking down tuddenly). Oh, stop telling 
me what you feel : I can't bear it. 

Valentine (tpringing up triumphantly, the agonized 
voice note solid, ringing, and jubUant). Ah, it's come at 
last — my moment of courage. (He seizes her hands: she 
looks at him in terror.) Our moment of courage! (He 
draws her to him; kisses her with impetuous strength; 
and taught boyishly.) Now you've done it, Gloria. It's 
all over: we're in love with one another. (She can only 
gasp at him.) But what a dragon yon were! And bov 
hideously afraid I was ! 

Philip's Voice (calling from the beach). Valentine! 

Dolly's Voice. Mr. Valentine! "TZT" 3^"7^ ^fCr 

Valentine. Good-bye. Forgive me. fffe rapidly 
Jcistet her hands, and runs away to the ttept, where he 
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meeti Mn. Clandon, atcendrng. Gloria, quiU lost, cm 
only itare after ftim.) 

Mbi. C1.AITD0H. The children want yon, Mr. Valen- 
tine. {She look* a»xioutljf round.} Is be gme? 

Vauntihi {puMsled). He? {BeeMecting.) Oh, 
Crampt<m. Gone this long time, Mrs. Clandon. (^He 
run* off buogantlg down the ttept.) 

Gloria {tinking upon the teat). Mother! 

Mrh. Clandon {hurrying to her in alarm). Wh^ i* 
it, dear? 

Gloria {icith heartfelt, appealing reproach). Why 
didn't yon educate me properly? 

Mrs. Claniwn {amaaed). My child: I did my best 

Gloria. Oh, yon taught me ootbing — nothing. 

Mas. Clandon. What is the matter with yon? 

Gloria {with the mott intente eaprettion). Only 
shame — sbame — shame. (Bluthing unendunAly, the 
covert her face with her handt and turn* amag from her 
mother.) 

BKD OF ACT IL 
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Tlie Clandotu' titHng room m the hotel. An expen- 
tive apartment on the ground floor, with a French 
mndow leading to the garden*. In the centre of the 
room it a tubtiantial table, turrounded by chairt, and 
draped with a maroon cloth on mhieh opulently bound 
hotel and raUtvay guide* are duplayed. A vititor en- 
tering through the window and eotning down to thie 
central table mould have the fireplace on hit left, and a 
writing table againtt the wall on kit right, next the door, 
which it further down. He would, if hit tatte lay that 
way, admire the wall decoration of Lincmtta Walton 
in plum color and bronse lacquer, mifA dado and cor- 
nice; the ormolu contalet in the comertj the vatet on 
pillar pedettalt of veined marble with batet of polithed 
black wood, one on each tide of the window; the orna- 
mental cabinet next the vate On the tide nearett the 
fireplace, itt centre compartment cloted by an inlaid 
door, and itt comeri rounded off with curved panet of 
gtati protecting thelvet of cheap blue and white pot- 
tery; the bamboo tea ttAle, with folding thelvet, in the 
earretponding tpace on the other tide of the window; 
the picturet of ocean tteamert and Landteer^t dogt; the 
laddlebag ottoman in line with the door but on the other 
tide of the room; the two eomforlahle teat* of the tame 
pattern on the hearthrug; and finally, on turning round 
and looking up, the mattive bratt pole above the win- 
dow, tuttaining a pair of maroon rep curtaint with dec- 
orated bordert of ttaid green. Altogether, a room well 
arranged to flatter the occupant't tente of importance, 
and reconcile him to a charge of a pound a day for itt 

Mrt. Clandon titt at the writing table, correcting 
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ffooft. Gloria it atanding at the window, looking out 
in a tormented reverg. 

The clock on the mantelpiece itriket five with a tieklg 
clink, the bell being unable to bear *p againtt the bloek 
marble cenotaph in which it it immured. 

Mrs, Clandon. Five! I daa't think we need wait 
any longer for the children. They ore sure to get tea 
somewhere. 

Gloria (nearily). Shall I ring? 

Mrb. Clandon. Do, my dear. {Gloria goet to the 
hearth and ringt.') I have finished these proofs at last, 
thank goodness! 

Gloria {strolling littlettlg acrost the room and com- 
ing behind her mother'* chair). What proofs? 

Mrs. Clandon. The new edition of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Women. 

Gloria {with a bitter tmile). There's a chapter miss- 
ing. 

Mrs. Clandon {beginning to htuU among her proof e). 
Is there? Surely not. 

Gloria. I mean an unwritten one. Perhaps I shall 
write it for yon — when I know the end of it. {She goet 
back to the window.) 

Mrb. Clamdon. Gloria ! More enigmas ! 

Glokia. Oh, no. The same enigma. 

Mrs. Clandon {pussled and rather troubled^ after 
watching her for a momenf). My dear, 

Gloria (returning)- Yea, 

Mrs, Clandon. You know I never ask questions, 

Gloria {kneeling betide her chair). I know, I 
know. {She tuddenly throwt her artat about her mother 
and embraeet her almott pattionatelg.) 

Mrs. Clandon {gently, tmUing but embarratted). 
My dear : yon are getting quite sentimental. 

Gloria {recoiling). Ah, no, no. Oh, don't say that. 
Oh ! {She ritet and tumt away with a getture at if 
tearing herself.) 
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Mrs. Clahdok (_mUdlg). My dear: what is the mat- 
ter? What — iThe matter enter* with the (eo-troy.) 

Waiter (^btdmilg). This was what 70a rang for, 
ma'am, I hope? 

Mas. Clahdoh. Thank yon, yes. {She tamt her 
chair away from the writing table, and litt down again. 
Gloria crottei to the hearth and titt crouching there 
with her face averted.) 

Wafter (placing the tray temporarily on the centre 
ioble). I thonght so, ma'am. Curious how the nervei 
seem to give out in the afternoon withont a cnp of tea. 
{He fetches the tea table and placet it in front of Mrt. 
Clandon, converting meanwhile.) The yonng lady and 
gentleman have just come back, ma'am: they have been 
out in a boat, ma'am. Very pleasant on a fine after- 
noon like this — very pleasant and invigorating indeed. 
{He take* the tray from the centre table and pittt it on 
the tea table.) Mr. McComas will not come to tea, 
ma'am: he has gone to call npon Mr. Crampton. {He 
take* a couple of ckairt and tele one at each end of the 
tea ttAle.) 

Gloria (fooling round with an impwlte of terror). 
And the other gentleman? 

Waiter {reassuringly, at he unconsciously drops for 
a moment into the measure of " I've been roaming," 
which he sang when a boy.) Oh, he's coining, miss, he's 
coming. He has been rowing the boat, miss, and has 
just nm down the road to the chemist's for something to 
put on the blisters. But he will be here directly, miss — 
directly, {Gloria, in ungovernable apprehention, rise* 
and hurries towards the door.) 

Mrs. Clandon {half rising). Glo — {Gloria goes 
out. Mrs. Clandon looks perplexedly at the waiter, 
whose composure it unruffled.) 

Waiter {cheerfully). Anything more, ma'am? 

Mrs. Clandon. Nothing, thank you. 

Waiter. Thank yon, ma'am. {As he withdraw*. 
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PkU and DaUg, tm the Mghetl ftrjb, mmm Uaring m. 
He hoUt the door open for them; then goee ont and 
doeei iL) 

DoLLT (ravMouIjr). Oh, give me mtme tea. {Mre. 
Ctandon p&nri out » cup for her.) We're bem out in a 
boat Valentiiw will be here prraa^j. 

Philip. He is nnaccnatomed to naTigatian. Where'* 
Gloria? 

Mm. Clakdoh {anxionelg, aa eke pomre ont hit tea). 
Phil: there la something the ■*■■***' with Gloria. Has 
anything happened? (^Phil and DoUj/ look at one an- 
other and ttifte a laugh.) What is it? 

Philip (^iitting down on her left). Romeo 

DoLLT (tiiting down on her right). — and Juliet. 

Pmur {taking hit cup of tea from Mri. Clandon). 
Yea, my dear mother: the old, old storj. Dollj: don't 
take aU the milk. (He deftly taket the jug from her.) 
Yea: in the spring 

DoLLT. —a joang man's fancy— — 

Philip. — ^li^tly tnms to — thank yoa (to Jlfrt, 
Clandon, who hat patted the hitcuUa) — thongfats of 
love. It also oocors in the aotomn. The yomig man in 
this case is 

DoLLT. Valentine. 

Philip. And his fancy has tnmed to Gloria to tiio 
extent of 

DoLLT. — kissfaig her 

Philip. — on the terrace 

Dolly {correcting him). -~<a the lips, before vrwf- 
body. 

Mrs. Clandon {increduhutlg), Phil! Ddly! Are 
yonjokbig? (They ikake their headt.) I>id she allow it ? 

Philip. We waited to see him strack to earth by ti»e 
li^tning of her scorn; 

DoLLV. — bnt he wasn't 

Philip. She appeared to like it 

DoixT, As far as we could judge. {Stopping Phil, 
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who i» about to pour out another cMp.) No: joq'yk 
nrom off two cupa. 

Mrs. Clahdon {muck troubled). Children: jou lanit 
not be here when Mr. V&lentine comes. I nniat ipeak 
veiy seriously to him abont this. 

Philip. To uk him his intentions? What s viola- 
tion of Twentieth Centory principles ! 

Dou.T. Quite rightj mamma: bring him to bot^ 
Make the most of the nineteenth centoiy while it lasts. 

Phiup. Sh! Here he is. (Falentine comet w.) 

Valkntink. Very sorry to be late for tea, Mrs. 
Clandon. (She take* up the tea-pot.) No, thank jod: 
I never take any. No doubt Miss DoUy and FfaU bare 
explained what happened to me. 

Phixip {momentomtljf rieatg). Yes, Valentine: w« 
have explained. 

Dou-T {tig»ifieantlg, alio riting). We have ex- 
pluned very uioroughly. 

Philip. It was our dufy. {Very teriously.) Com^ 
DoUy. (He offere Dolly &m arm, lekieh «h« takei, 
Tkey look aadlg al kin, and go out gravely, arm im arm. 
Valentine ttaret after tkem, puxxledi iken looka at Mrt, 
Clandon for an explanation.) 

Mrs. Clandon (.rieing and leaving the tea table). 
Will you sit down, Mr. Valentine. I want to speak to 
yon a little, if you will allow me. {Faleutine eiU dawn 
•lonly on tie attonuin, kit eonicience preeaging a bad 
quarter of an kour. Mrs. Clandon taket Pkil't cfcotr, 
and teats kenelf deliberately at a eontetuent dietamee 
from him.) I nmst b^In by throwing myself sooiewh*t 
on your consideration. I am going to ^eak of a sub- 
ject of ^ich I know very little — perhaps nothing. I 
mean love. 

Valentink. Love ! 

Mna. Clandon. Yes, love. Oh, joa need not look so 
alarmed m that, Mr. Valentine: / am not in love with 
yoik 
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Valcntinx (overmhelmed). Oh, really, Mra, — (Re- 
covering himtelf.) I sbonld be only too proud if yon 
were. 

Mri. Ci^Mdon. Thank yon, Mr. Valentine. Bnt I 
■m too old to begin. 

Valkntimi. Begin! Have yon never ? 

Mna. Clanuon. Never. My case is a very common 
one, Mr. Valentine. I married before I was old enoo^ 
to know what I was doing. As yon hare seen for yoor- 
Belf, the result was a bitter disappointment for both 
my husband and myself. So you see, though I am a 
married woman, I have never been in love; I hare nerts 
had a lore affair; and to be quite frank with you, Mr. 
Valentine, what I have seen of the love affairs of othex 
people has not led me to regret that deficiency in my ex- 
perience. {Falentine, looking very glum, glance* teep- 
ticalli/ at ker, and taif* nothing. Her color riaei a KttCti 
and the addt, niih rettrained anger") You do not be- 
lieve me? 

VALENTin (confuted at having kit tkought read). 
Oh, why not? Why not? 

Mas. Clakdon. Let me tell yon, Mr. Valentine, that 
a life devoted to the Cause of Humanity has enthusiasms 
and passions to offer which far transcend the selfish 
personal infatnati<ms and sentimentalities of romance^ 
Tbose are not your enthnsiaams and passions, I take it? 
(Valentine, quite aware that the detpitei him for it, 
emwert in the negative reith a melancholy shake of the 
head.) I thought not. Well, I am equally at a disad- 
vantage in discussing those so-called affairs of the heart 
in which you appear to be an expert 

Valentikz (reitleMlg). What are you driving at, 
Mrs. Clandon? 

Mbs. Clandon. I think yon know. 

Valentine. Gloria ? 

Mbs. Clandon. Yes. Gloria. 

-Vauintink (turrendering). Well, yes: I'm in 1cm 
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with Gloria. (Interpoting as the it about to ipeak.') I 
know what you're going to say: IVe no money. 

Mrs. Ci^ndon. I care very little about money, Mr. 
Valentine, 

VaIiENTINe. Then yon're very different to all the 
other mothers who have interviewed me. 

Mbs. Clandon. Ah, now we are coming to it, Mr. 
Valentine. Yon are an old hand at this. (He optnt hit 
tnotifh to prolett: the cuti him ihort with tome indigna- 
tion.) Oh, do you think, little as I understand these 
matters, that I have not common sense enough to know 
that a man who could make as much way in one inter- 
view with such a woman as my daughter, can hardly be 
a novice! 

Valkhtink. I assure you 

Mrs. Clandout {ttopping him). I am not blamingf 
you, Mr. Valentine. It is Gloria's business to take care 
of herself; and yon have a right to amuse yourself ai 
you please. Bat 

Valimtine {protetting). Amuse myself! Oh, Mrs. 
Clandon! 

Mbs. Clandon (reUntlettlg'). On your honor, Mr. 
Valentine, are you in earnest? 

Valentine {desperately'). On my honor I am in 
earnest. (She looks tearchingly at htm. Hit tente of 
hvmor gets the better of him; and he addt qwantlg) 
Only, I always have been in earnest; «nd yrt — here I 
am, you see! 

Mhb. CiiANDON. This is just what I suspected. (Se- 
verely.) Mr. Valentine: you are one of those men who 
play with women's affections. 

Valentink. Well, why not, if the Cause of Hu- 
manity is the only thing worth being serious abont? 
However, I imderstand. (Riting and taking kit hat 
mttk formal politeneit.) You wish me to discontinue 
my visits. 

Mas. Clandon. No : I am sensible enough to be well 
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aware that Gloria's beat chance of escape from yon now 
ii to bcGonK better acqnauited witli yon. 

Vai^Mtinx {unaffectedly alarmed). Oh, don't say 
that, Mn. dandos. Yon don't think that, do yon? 

Mri. Clamdom. I have g^eat faith, Mr. Valentine, 
in the sound training; Gloria's mind has had since she 
was a child. 

VALENTnoE (awuumgig relieved). 0-oh! Ofa,tfaat's 
all ri^t. {He titt down again and (ArotM hU hat fiip- 
ftM&g atide with the air of a man mho hoM ho longer 
anything to fear.) 

Hbs. Clandox {indignant at hit amra/nee). What 
do yon mean? 

Valintinb {Inming confidentially to her). Come; 
■hall I teach yon something. Mis. Clandon? 

Mbs. C1.AMD0N {atiffljf). I am always willing to 
learn. 

VALUfTiNx. Have yon ever atndied the subject of 
gmmery — artillery — cannons and war-ships and bo m? 

Mrs. Clakdoit. Has gunnery anytliing to do with 
Gloria? 

VaLKNtiNB. a great deal — by way of illustratian. 
During this whole centcry, my dear Mrs. Clandon, the 
progress of artillery has been a duel between the maker 
of cannons and the maker of armor plates to keep the 
cannon balls out You build a ship proof against the 
best gun known: somebody makes a better gun and sinks 
your ship. Yon build a heavier ship, proof against that 
gnn: somebody makes a heavier gun and sinks yon again. 
And so Ml. Well, tiie duel of sex is just lilce that. 

Mrs. Clandok. The duel of sex ! 

Vat^xntinx. Yes: you've heard of the duel of sex, 
haven't yonP Oh, I forgot: you've been in Madeira: 
the expression has come np since your time. Need I 
explain it? 

Mrs. CLAHnoK {contemptuamlif'). No. 

~''a^ntinx. Of course not. Now what happens in 
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the duel of sex? The old faahf<med mother received an 
old fashioned education to protect her agaiiut the wiles 
of man. Well, jon know tiie resolt: the old fashioned 
man got round her. The old fashioned woman resolved 
to protect her daughter more effectually — to find some 
armor too strong for the old fashioned man. So she 
gave her daughter a scientific education — four plan. 
That was a corker for the old fashioned man: he said 
it wasn't fair — onwomanly and all the rest of it. But 
that didn't do him any good. So he had to give up his 
old fashioned plan of attack — you know — going down 
on bis knees and swearing to lore, honor and obey, and 
so on. 

Mbs. Clandon. Excuse me: that was what the 
woman swore. 

Valbntiitb. Was it? Ah, perhaps yon're right — 
yes : of course it was. Well, what did the man do? Just 
what the artillery man does — went one better than the 
woman — educated himself scientifically and beat her at 
that game just as he had beaten her at the old game. 
I learnt bow to circumvent the Women's Rights woman 
before I was twenty-three: it's all been foimd out long 
ago. Yon see, my methods «re thoroughly modern. 

Mrs. Clandon (with quiet ditgutt). No doubt 

Valbmtinb. But for that very reason there's one 
sort of girl against whom they are of no nse. 

Mrs. Clandon. Pray which sort? 

Vauntimb. The thoroughly old fashioned girl. If 
you had brought up Gloria in the old way, it would have 
taken me eighteen months to get to tiie point I got 
to this afternoon in eighteen minutes. Yes, Mrs. Clan- 
don: the Higher Education of Women delivered Gloria 
into my hands; and it was you who taught her to be* 
licve in the Hif^er Education of Women. 

Mbs. Clandon (rwtn^) , Mr. Valentine : yon are 
very clever. 

VsxBNTiNE (ruing alto). Oh, Mrs. Clandon) 
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Mrc C1.AND0H, And you have tftoi^t me nothing. 
Good-bye. 

Valbntinb (horrified). Good-bye! Oh, mayn't I 
see her before I go? 

Mu. Clandoh. I am afraid ahe will not retain nnttl 
yon have gone, Mr. Valentine. She left the room ^- 
preasly to avoid yon. 

Valentine ( thomgktfiMg) . That'i a good sign. 
Good-bye. (He bawM md maket for tke door, appar- 
ently well tatUfied.) 

Mm. Clandok (alarmed). Why do yon think it a 
good sign? 

Valentinx (ftirniii^ near the door). Becaiue I am 
mortally afraid of her; and it looks aa if she were 
mortally afraid of me. (He turuM to go and find* ftim- 
eelf face to face nith Gloria, who ha* juil entered. She 
looki Headfattly at him. He itaret helptetilg at her; 
then round at Mrt. Clandon; then at Gloria again, eom- 
pletelg at a loie.) 

Gloria (white, and controlling kertelf with dt^- 
cidtg). Mother: ia what Dolly told me true? 

Mas. C1.AND0N. What did she tell yon, dear? 

Gloria. That yon have been speaking about me to 
this gentleman. 

Valentine (murmuring). This gentleman! Oh! 

Mas. Clandon (tharpli/). Mr. Valentine: can yon 
hold your tongue for a moment? (He looJci piteoutly at 
them; then, with a deipairing ihrug, goet back to the 
ottoman and throwi hit hat on it.) 

Gloria (confronting her mother, with deep reproach). 
Mother : what right had yon to do it ? 

Mrs. Clandon. I don't think I have said anything 
I have no right to say, Gloria. 

Valentine (confirming her o^ciatuljf). Nothing. 
. Nothing whatever. (Gloria lookt at him mith untpeak' 
able indignation.) I beg your pardtm. (He ntt down 
ignominiouelg on tke ottoman.) 
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Gloria. I cannot believe that any one has any right 
even to think aboot things that concern me only. {She 
iumt atoay from them to conceal a painful struggle 
tnth her emotwn.) 

Mrs. Clandok. My dear, if I have wounded your 
pride 

Gloria {turning on them for a moment). My pride! 
My pride!! Ob, it's gone: I have learnt dot that I 
bave no strength to be prond of. (riimtn^ anrajf 
agam.) But if a voman cannot protect herself, no one 
can protect her. No one has any right to try — ^not even 
her mother. I know I have lost yonr confidence, just as 
I have lost this man's respect; — {She itopt to maiter a 
tob.) 

Valkktini! {under hU breath). This man! {Mur- 
muring again.) Oh I 

Mrs. Clandon (in an undertone). Pray be silent, 
sir. 

Gloria (cotitintitng). — but I have at least the right 
to be left alone in my disgrace. I am one of those 
weak creatures bom to be mastered by the first man 
whose eye is caught by them; and I must fulfil my 
destiny, I suppose. At least spare me the humiliation of 
trying to save me. {She litt dotvn, mith her handker- 
chief to her eye*, at the farther end of the table.) 

Valkntine {jumping up). Look here 

Mrs. Clandon. Mr. Va 

Valkntink {reekleielg). No: I will speak: I've 
been silent for nearly thirty seconds. {He goet up to 
Gloria.) Miss Clandon 

Gloria {bitterly). Oh, not Miss Clandon: yon have 
found that it is quite safe to call me Gloria. 

Valsntinii. No, I won't: you'll throw it in my teeth 
afterwards and accose me of disrespect. I say it's a 
heartbreaking falsehood that I don't respect yon. It's 
true that I didn't respect your old pride: why shoold I? 
It was nothing hot cowardice. I didn't respect your in- 
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tcllect: I've ■ better one mjati{: it's a mucnliae ipe- 
eiolty. Bnt vhen the dcpthi stirred ! — iriten mj moaent 
came!— when yon made me brave! — ah, then, then* 
then! 

Gloua. Then you respected me, I siqipoae. 

Valektikk. No, I didn't: I adored jou. (She rin* 
quickly and turtu her back on Aim.) And 70a can never 
take that moment away from me. So now I don't can 
what happens. {He come* dottn the roow addretting a 
cheerful explanation to nobodg m parftcalor.) I'm per- 
fectly aware that I'm talking DMisense. I can't help it 
{To Mrt, Clandon.) I love Gloria; and there's an end 
of iL 

Mas. Claitdon {emphaticaUy'). Mr. Valentine: you 
are a most daagerons man, Gloria: come here. {Gloria, 
wondering a little at the command, obege, and ttande, 
with drooping head, on her mother't right hand, Faien- 
tine being on the oppoeite tide. Mrt. Clandon then be- 
gint, with interne teorn.') Ask this man whom yon have 
inspired and made brave, how many women have in- 
spired him before {Gloria lookt »p tuddentg with a 
fiath of jealOMt anger and amaaemeni") ; how many times 
he has laid the trap in which he has canght yon; how 
often he has baited it with the same speeches ; bow much 
practice it has taken to make him perfect in his chosen 
part in life as the Duellist of Sex. 

Valentine. This isn't fair. You're abusing my con- 
fidence, Mrs. Clandon. 

Mas. Clandon. Ask him, Gloria. 

Gloria {in a ftuih of rage, going over to him with 
her fittt clenched). la that true? 

Valentine. Don't be angry 

Gloua (tntermpttn^ Aim implacahljf). Is it tme? 
Did yon ever say that before? Did you ever feel that 
before — for anotiier woman? 

Valentine (blvntly). Yes. (Gloria ratsea h*r 
clenched hande.} 
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Mks. Clandon {horrifitd, springing to her tide aad 
cmtcfung ker uplifted arm). Gloria!! My dear! Yoa're 
forgettiiig yoiurself. {Gloria, teith a deep expiration, 
Hoiolg relaxee her threatening attitude.') 

Valxntine. Bemember: a man's power of love and 
admiratioii is like any other of fais powers: he has to 
tbrov it awaj many times before he learns what is 
reall; worthy of it 

Mri. Clandon. Another of the old speeches, Gloria. 
Take care. 

Valxntihe {remoiutrating). Oh! 

Olokia (to Mr: Clandon, mth contemptuoui telf- 
pOMtetiian), Do yon think I need to be warned now? 
(Z'o Valentine.') You have tried to make me love you. 

Vauchtimx. I have. 

Glomia. Wdl, you have succeeded in making me 
hate you — passionately. 

Valentine {philMophicallg). It's surprising how 
little difference there is between the two. {Gloria tumt 
indignantlg awag from hitn. He continnet, to Mrt. Clan- 
dim) I know men whose wives love them; and they go 
on exactly like that. 

Mrs. CLANnotf. Excuse me, Mr. Valentine; but had 
you not better go? 

Gloria. You need not send him away on my account, 
mother. He is nothing to me now; and he will amuse 
Dolly and PhiL {She titi doten nith tlighting indiffer- 
ence, at the end of the table nearest the ttiindotti.) 

Valxntime {gailg). Of course; that's the sensible 
way of looking at it. Come, Mrs. Clandon: you can't 
quarrel with a mere butterfly like me. 

Mrs. Clandon. I very greatly mistmst yon, Mr. 
Valentine. But I do not like to Uiink that yoor unfort- 
unate levity of dispositi<»i is mere shamelessness and 
worthlessness ; 

Gloria (to herielf, but aloud). It is shameless; and 
it is worthless. 
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Mki. Clandon. — so perhaps we had better send for 
Phil and Dolly and allow yoa to end jroar viait in tiie 
ordinary way. 

Valentine {at if the had paid him the highett eom- 
plimeta). You overwhelm me, Mrs. Clandon. Thank 
yon. (The maUer enter*.) 

Waiter. Mr. HcComos, ma'am. 

Mrb. Clandon. Oh, certainly. Bring him in. 

Wattkb. He wiahea to lee yon in the recepti(Mb-room» 

Mu. Clandon. Why not here? 

Waiter. Well, if yon will excuse my mentianing it, 
ma'am, I think Mr. McComas feels that he wonld get 
fairer play if he could apeak to yon away from the 
younger members of yonr family, ma'am. 

Mrs. Clandon. Tell him they are not here. 

Waiter. They are within sight of the door, ma'am; 
and very watchful, for some reason or other, 

Mrs. Clandon (.going). Ob, very well: I'll go to 
him. 

Waitrr (holding the door open for her). Thank yon, 
ma'am. (She goei out. He comet bach into the room, 
and meett the eye of Valentine, who manti him to go.) 
All right, sir. Only the tea-things, sir. (Taking the 
traif.) Excuse me, sir. Thank you, sir. (He goet ont.) 

Valentine (to Gloria). Look here. Yon will for- 
give me, sooner or later. Forgive me now. 

Gloria (riling to level the declaration more intentely 
at him). Never! While graaa grows or water rmu, 
never, never, never ! ! ! 

Valentine (utiabathed). Well, I don't care. I can't 
be unhappy about anything. I shall never be unhappy 
again, never, never, never, while grass grows or wat^ 
runs. The thought of you will always make me wild 
with joy. (Some quick taunt it on her Upt: he inter- 
potet itviftly.) No: I never said that before: that's 
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Gloria. It will not be new when you say it to the 
next woman. 

Valeittihe. Oh, don't, Gloria, don't. (He kneelt 
at her feet.) 

Gloria. Get up. Get up! How dare yon? (PkU 
and Dolly, racing, as ittual, for firtt place, bunt into the 
room. They check tkemtelvet on teeing tohat it pa**- 
ing. Faientine ipringt up.) 

Philip {ditcreetly). I beg your pardon. Come, 
DoDy. (He (unw to go.) 

GuiRiA (annoyed). Mother will be back in a mo- 
ment, PhiL (Severely.) Please wait here for her. 
(She funu ateay to the toindote, where the ttandt look- 
ing out with her back to them.) 

Philip (tigni^antly). Oh, indeed. Hmhm ! 

DoLLT. Ahab ! 

Philip. Yon seem in excellent spirits, Valentine. 

Valentine. I am. (Comet between them.) Now 
look here. Yoa both know what's going on, don't you? 
(Gloria tumt quickly, at if anticipating tome freth out- 
rage.) 

DoLLT. Perfectly. 

Valentine. Well, it's all over. I've been refused — 
scorned. I'm only here on sufferance. You understand: 
it's all over. Your sister is in no sense entertaining my 
addresses, or condescending to interest herself in me in 
any way. (Gloria, tatitf^d, tumt back contemptnoutlg 
to the nindotv.) Is that clear? 

DoLLT. Serve you lighL You were in too great a 
hurry. 

Philip (patting him on the thoulder). Never mind: 
you'd never have been able to call your soul your own 
if she'd marri^ you. You can now begin a new chap- 
ter hi your life. 

Dolly. Chapter seventeen or thereabouts, I should 
imagine. 

Valbhtink (much put out by thit pleatantry). No: 
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don't iBj things like that. Thot'i jast the sort of 
thonghtlesa remark that makes a lot of mischief. 

Dolly. Oh, indeed. Hmhm! 

Philip. Ahah! (He goet to the iuarih amd pl^tts 
hittuelf there m hU bett htad-cf-the-familg attituJe.') 

McComat, looking very terioiu, comet t» qmicklg witk 
Mr: ClandoK, whote first anxietjf U about Gloria. She 
tookt round to eee where the it, and it gowj^ to joi» her 
at the ttrisdow tehen Gloria comet dom* to wuet her 
with a marked air of trtut and affection. FimaUji, Mre. 
Clandon taket her former teat, and Gloria jfoete hereelf 
behind it. McComat, on hit wag to the oUamoM, ie 
hailed bg Dolly. 

DoLLT. What cheer. Finch? 

McCoMAi {ttemlif'). Very serioas news from jonr 
father, Miss Chtndoa. Very serious news, indeed. (He 
crottet to the ottoman, and liti down. DMy, looking 
deeply impretied, follow* him and titt betide Ann on 
hie righf) 

Vauentims. Perhaps I had better go. 

McCoMAs. By no meaiu, Mr. Valattine. Yon we 
deeply concerned in this. {Felentine takee a chair from 
the table and titt attride of it, leaning over the back, 
near the ottoman.) Mrs. Clandon: joor husband de- 
mands the custody of his two younger children, who are 
not of age. (_Mrt. Clandon, in quick eiarm, lookt n- 
tttnctivelg to tee if DoUg it tafe!) 

DoLLT ^touched). Oh, bow nke of himi He likes 



McCoHAB. I am sorry to have to disabose yon of 
any such idea. Miss Dgrotbea. 

DoLLT ^cooing ecttaticaUg'). Dtnothee-ee-ee-a! 
(Nettling againtt hit ehonlder, quite otereome.) Ok, 
Finch! 

McCoMAS (»er«OM«ljr, mooing awajt). No, no^ no^ 

Mrs. Clahook (remonitntittg), Desrest Ddljrl 
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{To MeComai.) The deed of separaUoD gives me the 
cnitody of the childnn. 

McCoxAB. It also CMttains a covenant that yoa are 
not to approach or molest him in any way. 

Msa. Ci.Aimair. Well, have I done so ? 

McCoHAi. Whether the behavior of yoor younger 
children amountB to legal molcatation is a qoeatian on 
which it mfty be necessary to take counsel's <q>inl<m. At 
all events, Mr. Crampton not only claims to have been 
molested; but he believes that he was broof^t here by a 
plot in which Mr. Valentine acted as yoor agoit. 

Valbntiitx. What's that? £h? 

McCoMAS. He alleges that yon draped liim, Mr. 
Valentine. 

Valentine. So I did. (They are awtonuhwlj) 

McCoius. But what did yoa do that for^ 

Doi,LT. Five shillings extra. 

McCoHAs {to DoUg, thort-temperedlg'). I mnst 
reaUy ask yoa, Miu Clandon, not to interrupt this very 
serions conversation with irrelevant interjections. (r«- 
ftemmfly.) I insist on having earnest matters earnestly 
and rev e rently discussed. (TkU outburtt prodmcet an 
apcHogetic nfesce, and putt McCanuu himtelf out of 
counttnanee. He congA*, a»d atari* afreth, addntting 
kinuelf to Gloria,^ Miss Clandon: it is my dnty to teU 
yon that yoor f^iber has also pcrsnaded himself that 
Ur. Valentine wishes to marry yoa 

VAUCNTiNn {btterponmg adnritJg). I do. 

McCoHAS {offtmdod). In that ease, sir, yon mnst 
not be snrpriMd to find yourself regarded by Um yonng 
lady's father as a forbmo hsnter. 

VALiNTtHS. So I am. Do yoa expect ny wife to 
live on what / tan} ten-pence a wedc! 

McCouAB {revolted). I have natibiag more to s^, 
sir. I shall return and tell Mr. Crampton diat tUs 
family is no place for a fatha. (tf« main for tke 
door.) 
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Mtu. CLAinwN (loith quiet amthoritjf). Finch! {He 
kaltt.') If Mr. Valentine cannot be serioiu> you can. 
Sit down. {McComat, after a brief Mtruggle between kit 
digniiy and kit friendtkip, iMCcumb; teating hivuelf 
thii time midKag between DoUjf and Mrt. Clandan.) 
Yon know tliat all this is a made up caae — that Fergus 
does not believe in it any more than you do. Now give 
me your real advice — your sincere, friendly advice*, yon 
know I have always trusted your jodgmenL I promise 
you the children will be quiet. 

McCoitu (retigning hinutlf). Well, well! What I 
want to say is thifL In the old arrangement with your 
husband, Mrs. Clandon, yon had him at a terrible dis- 
advantage. 

Mrs. Clandon. How so, pray? 

McCoxAS. Well, yon were an advanced woman, ac- 
customed to defy public opinion, and with no regard for 
what the world might say of you. 

Mrs. Clanoon {proud of it). Yes: that is true. 
{Gloria, behind the chair, ttoope and kitiet her mother't 
hair, a demonttration tehich ditconcerii her extremelg.) 

McCoHAs. On the other hand, Mrs. Clandon, your 
hnsband had a great horror of anything getting into the 
papers. There was his business to be considered, as 
well as the prejudices of on old-fashioned family. 

Mrs. Clandon. Not to mention his own prejudices. 

McCoKAS. Now no doubt he behaved badly, Mrs. 
CUndon 

Mns. Clandon {ecomfulli/). No doubt 

McCoHAB. But was it altogether his fault? 

Mas. Clandon. Was it mine? 

McCoKAs {hastily). No. Of course not. 

Gloria (lAterving him attentivelg). You do not 
mean that, Mr. McComas. 

McCoHAS. My dear young lady, yon pick me up 
very sharply. But let me jnst put this to yon. When a 
man makes an unsuitable marriage (nobody's fanl^ you 
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know, but purely accidental incompatibility of tastes) ; 
vfaen he ia deprived by that misfortune of the domestic 
sympathy which, I take it, is what a man marries for; 
when, in short, his wife is rather worse than no wife 
at all (through no fault of her own, of coarse), is it to 
be wondered at if he makes matters worse at first by 
blaming her, and even, in his desperation, by occa- 
sionally drinking himself into a violent condition or 
seeking sympathy elsewhere? 

Mkb. Clandon. I did not blame him: I simply res- 
cued myself and the children from him. 

McCouAs. Yes; but you made hard terms, Mrs. 
Clandon. You had him at your mercy: you brought him 
to his knees when you threatened to make the matter 
public by applying to the Courts for a judicial separa- 
tion. Suppose be had had that power over you, and used 
it to take yom* children away from you and bring them 
up io ignorance of your very name, how would you feel? 
what would yon do? Well, won't you make some allow- 
ance for bis feelings? — in common humanity. 

Mrs. Clandon. I never discovered his feelings. I 
discovered his temper, and his — (the tkivert) the rest 
of his common humanity. 

McCoHAB (tvutfully). Women can be very hard, 
Mrs. Clandon. 

VAI.ENTINK. That's true. 

Gloria {angrily). Be silent (He lubtidet.) 

McCoUAS {rallying all hit forcet). Let me make one 
last appeaL Mrs. Clandon: believe me, there are men 
who have a good deal of feeling, and kind feeling, too, 
which they are not able to express. What you miss in 
Ciampton is that mere veneer of civilization, the art 
o{ shevring worthless attentions and paying insincere 
compliments in a kindly, charming way. If you lived in 
London, where the whole system is one of false good- 
fellowship, and yon may know a man for twenty years 
without finding out that he hates yoa like poison, you 
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wottld sooo lure jova ejea opened. There we do mt- 
kind Hiingt in a kind wkj: we maj bitter tUngi in ■ 
sweet Tolce: we always gire our friends chlunifurm when 
we tear them to pieces. Bat think of the other side of 
ft! Think of the people who do kind things in an no- 
kind way — people whose tooch hurts, whose voices jar, 
whose tempers play them false, who wonnd and worry 
the people they lore is the very act of trying to ccmciUate 
them, and yet who need affection as much as the rest of 
OS. Cramptcm has an abominable temper, I admit He 
has no manners, no tact, no grace. Hell never be able 
to gain anyone's affection unless they will take his desire 
for it on trnst. Is he to have none — not: even pity — 
from his own flesh and blood ? 

DoLLT (quite melted). Oh, how beantifnl. ^nchl 
How nice of yon 1 

Philip (mith conturtion). Finch: this is eloqsence — 
positire eloquence. 

Dolly. Oh, mamma, let ns give him another chance. 
Let OS have him to dinner. 

Mrs. Clandom {unmoved). No, Dolly: I hardly got 
any Innch. My dear Finch: there is not the least use in 
talking to me about Fergus. Yon have never been mar- 
ried to him: I have. 

McCoMAs (fo Gloria). Miss Clandon: I have hither- 
to refrained from appealing to you, beeanse, if what Mr. 
Crampton told me to be true, yoa have been more merd- 
less even than your mother. 

Gloria {defianUif). You appeal from her strength 
to my weakness ! 

McCoHAB. Not your weakness. Miss Clandon. I ap- 
peal from her intellect to your heart. 

Gloria. I have learnt to miatmst my heart {With 
en angry glance at Faientine.) I wonld tear my heart 
oat and throw it away If I conld. My answer to yoa Is 
my mother's BXiswei. (She goet to Mn. CloMdon, imd 
ttandt leilh her arm about her; but Mn. Clmndon, mwUe 
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to »ndure tkit tort of demanttralivenett, dUengagf 
hertelf a* toon at tht can mthout kartimg Qbtni^t 
fetHngt.) 

McCoxAs {dtfeated). Well, I am very aony — very 
■orry. I have dooe my beat. (/f« riiet and preparet 
to go, deeplg dUtatufiod.) 

Mrs. Clandok. But what did yoa expect. Finch? 
What do yoD want oa to dot \ 

McCtmka. The fint itep for both yon and Cramp- 
ton is to obtain comuel's opinion as to whether he la 
bound by the deed of separation or noL Now why not 
obtain thia tqri^oa at once, and hare a friendly meeting 
(Aer face harden*) — or shall we say a neutral meeting? 
— to settle the difficulty — here — in this hotel — to-nig^t? 
What do yon say? 

Mss. Clandsn. But where is the connael's opinion 
to come from? 

McCoHAB, It has dropped down on ns oat of the 
clouds. On my way back bere from Cramptcm's I met 
a most eminent Q.C., a man whom I briefed in the case 
that made his name for him. He has come down here 
from Saturday to Monday for the sea air, and to visit 
a reUtive of bis who lives here. He has been good 
enough to say that if I can arrange a meeting of the 
parties be will cmdc and help us with his opinion. Now 
do let ns seize this chance of a quiet friendly family 
adjustment. Z^t me bring my friend here and try to 
persuade Crampton to come, too. Come: (Nmsent. 

Mas. C1.AHD0N (_mtker ominotuly, after a moment't 
conitderation). Finch: I don't want counsel's opinion, 
because I intend to be guided by my own opinion. I 
don't want to meet Fergus again, because I don't like 
him, and don't believe the meeting will do any good. 
However (ruing), you have -persuaded the children that 
he is not qnite hopeless. Do as yoa please. 

McCoHAs {taking her hand and thahing jl). Thank 
yon, Mrs. Clandon. Will nine o'clock suit yoa? 
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Mk8. Clandon. Perfectly. Phil: will jon ring, 
pleoAC (Phil ringi the beU.) But if I am to be ac- 
cused of conspiring with Mr. Valentine, I think he had 
better be present 

Valkntine (rutag). I quite agree with yon. I 
think it's noost important 

McCoMAB, There con be no objection to that, I think. 
I bare the greatest hopes of a bappy settlement Good- 
bye for the present {He goet out, meeting the wtuter; 
who hold* the door for him to patM thrOMgh.) 

Mas. Clakdon. We expect some visitors at nine, 
William. Can we have dinner at seven instead of half- 
past? 

Waiter {at the door). Seven, ma'am? Certainly, 
ma'am. It will be a convenience to us this busy evening, 
ma'am. There will be the band and the arranging of the 
fairy lights and one thing or another, ma'am. 

Doi,i.T. The fairy lights! 

Philif. The band! William: what mean yoa? 

Waitkh. The fancy ball, miss 

Dolly and Philip {limultaneoutlg nuhimg to him). 
Fancy ball ! 

Waitxx. Oh, yes, sir. Given by the regatta com- 
mittee for the benefit of the Life-boat, sir. (To Mrt. 
Clandon.) We often have them, ma'am: Chinese lan- 
terns in the garden, ma'am: very bright and pleasant, 
very gay and innocent indeed. (To PhU.) Tickets 
downstairs at the office, sir, five shillings: ladies half 
price if accompanied by a gentleman. 

Philip (tewtng hit arm to drag him off). To tlie 
office, William! 

Dolly {breaihleitly, leiaing hi* other arm). Quick, 
before they're all sold. {They ruth him OMt of the room 
between them.) 

Mrs. Clandox. What on earth are they going to do? 
(Going out.) I really must go and stop this — {She 
follonit them, tpeaking at the ditappeart. Gloria tiaret 
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coolly at yalentine, and then deliberately lookt at her 
natch.) 

Valkntinb. I uaderstand. I've stayed too long. 
I'm going. 

Gloria (with ditdamfvl puuetUiottinett). I owe you 
some apology, Mr. Valentine. I am conscious of having 
spoken somewhat sharply — perhaps rudely — to you. 

Valentink. Not at alL 

Gloria. My only excuse is that it is very difficult to 
give consideration sod respect when there is do dignity 
of character on the other aide to commaQd it. 

Valxktinz (proiaicaUy). How is a man to look 
dignified when he's infatuated? 

Gloria {effectually uiutilted). Don't say those 
things to me. I forbid you. They are insults. 

Valehtimk. No: they're only follies. I can't help 
them. 

Gloria. If you were really in love, it would not 
make you foolish: it would give you dignity — earnest- 
ness—even beaa^. 

Valentine, Do you really think it would make me 
beautiful? (She ttirns her back on kim mith the coldett 
contempt.') Ah, you see you're not in earnest. Love 
can't give any man new gifts. It can only heighten the 
^fts he was bom with. 

Gloria (tneeping round at him again). What gifts 
were you bom with, pray? 

Valentine. Lightness of heart 

Gloria. And lightness of head, and lightness of 
faith, and lightness of everything that makes a man. 

Valentine. Yes, the whole world is lite a feather 
dancing in the light now; and Gloria is the sun. (She 
rear* her head angrily.) I beg your pardon: I'm off. 
Back at nine. Good-bye. (He runt off gaUy, leaving 
her ttanding in the middle of the room etartng after 
him.) 

END OF ACT III. 
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The tame room. Nime o'clock. Nobodf preteut. The 
Wmpt ore lighted} but the cmrtamt are mat drmvn. The 
mndaw ttamd* ttide open; and ttrmgt of ChineMe loM- 
tenu are glowing awtong the tree* omttide, ttith the 
atarry tig beyond. The band m ptaging danee-vauie 
iu the gasden, drowning the io»nd of the tea. 

The tenter entert, ehewing in Crampton and Mc- 
Comae. Crampton lookt cowed and trnmotu. He eite 
down leearUf and timtdljf on the ottoman. 

Waitkb. The ladies h&ve gone for a tam thion^ the 
gronnds to see the fancy dresses, gir. If yoa will be 
so good at to take seats, geatlemen, I shall tell them. 
(He M aboMf to go into the garden thnmgh the »t»- 
doto when McComae atop* Attn.) 

McCoiCAB. One moment If another gentleman 
comes, shew him In without any delay: we are expecting 

Waitkr. Rig^t, sir. What name, sirP 

McCoKAS. Boon. Mr. Boon. He is a stranger to 
Mrs. Clandon; so be may give yon a card. If so, the 
name is spelt B.O.H.U.N. Yon will not forget. 

WAinx (fmilmg). Yon may depend on me for thnt, 
sir. My own name is Boon, air, though I am best known 
down here as Balmy Walters, sir. By rights I should 
spell it with the aitch yon, sir; bnt I think it best not 
to take that liber^, sir. There is Norman blood in it, 
sir; and Norman blood is not a recommendation to a 
waiter. 

8U 
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McCoifAB. Well, well: "True hearts are mgre tlian 
oorooela, «nd dmple faith than Norman bh>od." 

Waitzr. That depends a good deal on one's station 
in life, sir. If jou were a waiter, sir, yoa'd find that 
simple faith wotdd leave you just as short as Norman 
blood. I find H beat to spell myself B. doable-O.N., 
and to keep my wits pret^ sharp abont me. But I'm 
^t^l^S up J'"^ time, sir. Yoa'll excuse me, sir: your 
own fanh for being so affable, sir, I'll tell the ladies 
you're here, sir, {He goet out into the garden through 
the window.} 

McCoHAB. Crampton: I can depend on yon, can't I? 

CsAHPToH. Yes, yes. I'll be quiet. I'U be patient. 
I'll do my best. 

McCoHAS. Remember: I've not given yoa away. 
I've told them h was all their fault 

Ckahptom. You told me that it was all my fanh. 

McCoMAs. I told you the truth. 

Crahpton iplabUivelif). If they will only be fair 
to me! 

McCoifAs. My dear Crampton, they won't be fair 
to you; it's not to be expected from them at their age. 
If you're going to moke impassible conditions of this 
kind, we may as well go back home at once. 

Cbahpton. But sorely I have a right 

McCoHAB (tnloleraiifZy). You won't get your ri^its. 
Now, once for all, Grampian, did your promises of good 
behavior, cHily mean that you won't complain if there's 
nothing to complain of? Because, if so — (H« move* 
at if to go.) 

CsAMFToir (tnuerobljr). No, no: let me alone, can't 
yon? I've bMn bullied enough: I've been tormented 
enough. I tell you I'll do my best But if that girl 
begins to talk to me like that and to look at me like — 
(He breakt off and b»rie» hit head in hit handt.) 

McCoHAS (relenting). There, there: it'll be all 
rij^^ if yon will only bear and forbear. Coax, pull 
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yoorself together: there's toineiHie coming. {Crampton, 
too dejected to care muck, hardly change* &«* atOimie. 
Gloria entert from the garden; McComa* goea to meet 
her at the window; lO thai he can apeak to her without 
being heard by Crampton.) There be is, Miae CUndon. 
Be ^d to him. I'll leave 70a with him for a moment 
(He goet into the garden. Gloria come* in and ttmUt 
coolly down the middle of the room.} 

Ckauptoit {looking round m alarm). Where's Mc- 
Comas? 

Gloria (liiiletaly, but not unaympatheticaUy'). Gone 
out — to leave ns together. Delicacy on hii put, I anp- 
poae. {She atopt beaide him and looka qnaiiUly down at 
him.) Well, father r 

Crampton (a quaint joconty breaking through hi» 
forlomneti). Wdl, daughter? {They look at one an- 
other for a moment, with a mdMneholy aente of humor.) 

Globia. Shake banda. {They ahake handa.) 

Cbahptom {holding her hand). My dear; I'm sfraid 
I spoke very improperly of your mother this afternoon. 

Globia. Oh, don't apologize. I was very high and 
mi^ty myself; bat I've come down since: oh, yes: I've 
be^ brought down. (She aUa down on the floor betide 
hit chair.) 

Cramptok. What has happened to you, my child? 

Gloria. Oh, never mind. I was playing tite part of 
my mother's daughter tiien; but I'm not: I'm my father's 
daughter. {Looking at him funnily.) That's a come 
down, isn't it? 

Cramptok (angry). What! (Her odd exprettion 
doea not alter. He aurrendera.) Well, yes, my dear: I 
suppose it is, I soppoae it is. (She node aympathett- 
cally.) I'm afraid I'm sometimes a little irritable; bid 
I Imow what's right and reasonable all the time, even 
when I don't act on it. Can you believe that? 

Gloria. Believe it! Why, that's myself — myself all 
over. / know what's right and dignified and strong and 
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Boble, jost OB well as she does; but oh, the things I do!' 
the things I do ! the things I let other people do ! ! 

Cbampton (a little gritdgingly in tpite of himtelf). 
Ab well as she does? Yon mean yoor mother? 

Gloria {quickli/). Yes, mother. {She tumt to him 
OK her kneet and teizet hit hand*.') Now listen. No 
treason to her: no word, no thought against her. She is 
our superior — yours and mine — high heavens sbove OS. 
Is that agreed? 

Crahpton. Yes, yea. Just as yon please, my dear, 

Gloria (not tafufied, letting go hit handt and draw- 
ing back from Attn). Yon don't like her? 

Crampton. My child: yon haven't been married to 
her. I have. {She raitet kertelf »lonly to her feet, 
looking at Aim mith growing coldnet$.) She did me a 
great wrong in marrying me without really c&ring for 
me. But after that, the wrong was all on my side, I 
dare say. {He offer* her hi* hand again.) 

Gloria (Waiting it firmly and teamingly). Take care. 
That's my dattgeroaa subject My feelings — my miser- 
able, cowardly, womanly feelings — may be on yonr side; 
but my conscience is on hers. 

Crauptoit. I'm very well content with that division, 
my dear. Thank you. {Valentine arrive*. Gloria im~ 
mediately become* deliberately havgkty.') 

Valentine. Excuse me; but it's impossible to find a 
servant to annonnce one: even the never failing William 
seems to be at the balL I should have gone mj^elf ; only 
I haven't five shillings to buy a ticket. How are you get- 
ting on, Crampton? Better, eh? 

Craupton. I am myself again, Mr. Valentine, no 
thanks to you. 

Valektine. Look at this ungrateful parent of yours, 
Miss Clandon! I saved him from an excruciating pang; 
and he reviles me ! 

Gloku {coldly). I am sorry my mother is not here 
to receive you, Mr. Valentine. It is not quite nine 
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o'dodt; ani the goitleauu) of whom Mr. lfcC«mu 

■pdKC, tbe lawyer, ii not yrt come. 

VALmmiKK. Oh, je», he is. I've met him sod talked 
to him. {WUh gujf maliee.) Yon'll like him. Miss Clas- 
don: he's tbe verj incafnstioo of intellecrt Yon can 
bear his mind working. 

Gi<OBiA (igmoring the jibe). Where is be? 

Vauktimb. Bon^t s false nose and gone into the 
fancy balL 

Ckauptoit {cTuttUi/, looking at Aw watch). It seenu 
that everybody has gone to this fancy ball instead of 
keeping to onr appointntent here. 

Valkntinb. Oh, he'll come all ri|^t enovg^: that 
was half an hoar ago. I didn't like to borrow five 
shillings from him and go in with him; so I joined die 
mob and looked throngh the railings nntU Miss Clan- 
6oa disappeared into tiie hotel throngh the window. 

Gloku. So it has come to this, that yon follow me 
abont in pnblic to stare at me. 

Valbntikz. Yea: somebody on^t to dtain me np^ 

Gloria turn* her baclc on kim and gocM to the firej^ace. 
He taket the tnub very philompkieaUji, amd goes to the 
oppotite tide of the room. The waiter appears at ihe 
window, uthering in Mr*. CZandoa and McConuu. 

Mbs. Clanoon (hurrying in). I am so sorry to have 
kept yon sU waiting. 

A gretetquely majeetic ttranger, in a domino and falte 
note, ftith gogglei, appeart at the windort. 

WAriKR i^to the ttranger). Beg pardon, air; Imt this 
is a private apartment, sir. If yon will allow me, sii, 
I will shew you the American bar and snpper rooms, 
sir. This way, sir. 

He goet into ihe garden, leading ihe wag under ihe 
imprettion that the ttranger it following him. The 
majettic one, however, comet tiraight into the room to 
the end of the table, where, wiih impretiive deUberation, 
he taket off the falte note and then ihe domino, rolling 
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Kp the note In the (^tnitM) and throwing the bundle tm 
the table like a champion throning down hit glove. He 
it nom teen to be a itout, tall man between forty and 
fifty, clean thaven, with a midnight oU pallor evtphatiMed 
by ttiff black hair, cropped thort and oiled, and eye- 
browt like early Victorian hortehair upholttery. Phyt- 
ically and tpiritually, a coartened man: in cunning and 
logic, a ruthlettly tharpened one. Hit bearing at h* 
entert it tuffieiently impottng and ditquieting; bnt nhen 
he tpeakt, hit powerful, menacing voice, itnprettivelg 
articulated tpeech, ttrong inexorable manner, and a ter- 
rifying power of intentely critical littentng raite the 
impretiion produced by him to abtolute tremendoumete. 

The Stkangxr. M7 name is Bohim. (General 
awe.") Have I the honor of addressing Mrs. Clandon? 
(Mrs. Clando* botet. Bohun bowt.) Miss Clandon? 
(Gloria bamt. Bohun bowt.) Mr. Claadon? 

Cramftoit (intittmg on hit rightful name at angrilj/ 
at he daret'). My name is Crampbui, sir. 

Bohun. Oh, indeed. (Patting him over without fur- 
ther notice and turning to Valentine.') Are yon Mr. 
Clandon? 

Valentine (making it a point of honor not to be im- 
pretted by him). Do I look like it? My name is Val- 
entine. I did tiie dmgging. 

Bohun. Ah, quite so. Then Mr. Clandon has Dot 
yet arrived? 

Waits R (entering artxioutly through the mndow). 
Beg pardon, ma'am; bnt can yon tell me what became of 
that — (He recognisei Bohun, and lotet all hit lelf- 
pottetiion. Bohun waitt rigidly for hint to puU himtelf 
together. After a pathetic exhibition of confution, he 
recovert himtelf tufficiently to addrett Bohun weakly 
but coherently.') Beg pardon, sir, I'm sure, sir. Was — 
was it yon, sir? 

BoHON (ndhlettly). It was I. 

Waiter (brokenly). Yes, sir. (VnAle to rettram 
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hit lean.") Yon in a f&Ue nose, Walter! (He nnkt 
faintly into a chair at the tabU.) I beg your pardon, 
ma'am, I'm aure, A little giddiness 

BoHUN {commandingli/'). You will excoae him, Mrs. 
Clandon, when I inform yon that he is my father. 

WAmtR {keaTtbroken). Oh, no, no, Walter. A 
waiter for your father cm the top of a false nose ! What 
will they think of yon ? 

Mrb. Clandon (going to the waiter't chair in her 
kindett manner). 1 am delighted to hear it, Mr. Bohnn. 
Yoar father has been an excellent friend to us since we 
came here. (Bohun bomt gravelg.) 

Waiter (thaking hit head). Oh, no, ma'am. It's 
very kind of you — very ladylike and affable indeed, 
ma'am; but I should feel at a great disadvantage off my 
own proper footing. Never mind my being the gentle* 
man's father, ma'am: it is only the accident of birth after 
all, ma'am. (He gett up feebly.) You'll excuse me, 
I'm sure, having intetrnpted your busineaa. (He begint 
to make hit way along the table, ivpporting himtelf 
from chair to chair, rpith hit eye on the door.) 

BoHUN. One moment. (The matter ttopt, mith a 
linking heart.) My father was a witness of what passed 
to-day, was he not, Mrs, Clandon? 

Mas. Clandon. Yes, most of it, I think. 

BoHDN. In that case we shall want him. 

Waiter (pleading). I hope it may not be necessary, 
sir. Busy evening for me, air, with that ball: very busy 
evening indeed, air. 

BoHUN (inexorably). We ahall want yoQ. 

Mrs. Clandon (politely). Sit down, won't yon? 

Waiter (eameitly). Ob, if you please, ma'am, I 
really must draw the line at sitting down. I couldn't 
let myself be seen doing such a thing, ma'am: thank yon, 
I am sure, all the same. (He looki round from face to 
face ieretchedly, with an exprettion that mould melt a 
heart of ttane.) 
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Gloria. Don't let ns waste time. William only 
wants to go on taking care of ns. I shoald like a cop 
of coffee. 

Waitkb {brightening perceptiblif). Coffee, miss? 
(^He gieet a little gatp of hope.) Certainly, miss. 
Thank yon, miaa : very timely, miss, very tbonghtf nl and 
considerate indeed. (To Mrs. Clandoa, timidly but ex- 
pectantly.') Anything for you, ma'am? 

Mrs, Clandon. Er — oh, yes: it's so hot, I think we 
might have a jag of claret cup. 

Waiter (beaming). Claret cnp, ma'am! Certainly, 
ma'am. 

Gloria. Oh, well, I'll have claret cnp instead of cof- 
fee. Put some cucumber in it. 

Waiter (delighted). Cucnmber, miss! yes, miss. 
■(To Bahun.) Anything special for yon, sir? Yoa don't 
like cucumber, sir. 

BoHDN. If Mrs. Clandon will allow me — syphon — 
Scotch. 

Waiter. Eight, sir, (To Crampton.) Irish for 
yoa, sir, I think, sir? (Crampton assents ntth a grunt. 
The waiter lookt enquiringly at Valentine.) 

Valehtine. I like the cucumber. 

Waiter. Right, sir. (Summing up.) Claret cnp, 
.syphon, one Scotch and one Irish? 

Mrs. Clahdok. I think that's right. 

Waiter (perfectly happy). Right, ma'am. Directly, 
ma'am. Thank you, (He ambles off through the window, 
having sounded the whole gamut of human happiness, 
from the bottom to the top, in a little over two viinutes.) 

McCoUAs. We can begin now, I auppoae? 

BoHUN. We had better wait nntil Mrs. Clandon's 
husband arrives. 

Crampton. What d'y' mean? I'm her husband. 

BoHUN (instantly pouncing on the inconsistency be- 
tween this and his previous statement). You said just 
now that yoor name was Crampton. 
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ClUHPTOK. So it i». 

Mas. C1.ANDON ^ {M four fl 

Gloria apealnitg J My 

HcCoHAB *tniit(- IMw.' ■ — 

Valektinb , taneOMsly). \Yoa 

BoHUN (drotentHg them in two tkuntUroma wonU). 
One moment. (^Dead tiUnce,^ Pray allow m& Sit 
down cTcrjbcHJy. (TAejr obey kamblg. Gloria taket 
the taddle-bag chair on the hearth, Valentine tlipt 
around to her tide of the rooM and titt (m the oltomtmn 
facing the window, to that he can look at her. Cramp- 
ton titt on the ottoman with hit back to FdZe»tm«'«. 
Mri. Clandon, who hat all along kept at the oppotite tide 
of the room in order to avoid CramptoK at much at pot- 
iS>U, titt near the door, with McComat betide her on 
her left. Bohun placet himtelf tnagitteriaUg m the 
centre of the group, near the comer of the table on JIfr*. 
Clandon't tide. When theg are tettled, he fixet Cramp- 
ton with hit eye, and begint.) In tliis family, it ap- 
pears, the fatislMiid's name is Crampton: the wife's Clui- 
don. Thus we have on the very threshold of the case 
an element of confusion, 

Valkntink (.getting up and tpeaking aerott to lUm 
with one knee on the ottoman). Bnt it's perfectly 

BoMON (annihilating him with a vocal thunderboW), 
It is. Mrs. Clandon has adopted another name. That 
is the obvious explanation which yon feared I conld Dot 
find oat for myself. Yon mistnist my intelligence, Mr. 
Valentine — (Stopping him at he it about to protett.) 
No: I don't want yon to answer that: I want yon to 
think over it when you feel your next impulse to inter~ 
rupt me. 

Valentine (dazed). This is limpty breaking a bnt- 
terfiy on a wheel. What does it matter? (He titt dow» 
again.) 

Bohun. I will tell yon wh&t it n 
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tera that if this family difference ii to be nnootlied orer 
as we all hope it may be, Mrf. Clandon, ai a matter of 
social convenience and decen<7, irill have to resame her 
hoaband's name. (Mri. Clandon attumei an exprettion 
of the mott determined obttmacif.) Or else Mr. Cramp- 
ton will have to call himself Mr. Clandon. (Crampton 
lookt indomitably retolved to do nothing of the tort.) 
No donbt you think that an easy matter, Mr. Vftlenttne. 
{He lookt pointedly at Mrt. Clandon, then at Cramp- 
ton.') I differ from yon. (_He throwt himtelf baek jn 
hit chair, fromning heavily.) 

McCoUAS {timidly). I think, Bobun, we had pe^ 
haps better dispose of the important questions first 

BoHUN. McComas: there will be no difficulty ftbont 
tiie important qnestions. There never is. It is the trifles 
that trill wreck you at the harbor month. {MeComat 
lookt at if he conttdered thit a paradox.) Yon don't 
agree with me, eh? 

McCoMAB {fiatteringly). If I did 

BoHUN {intermpting kirn). If yon did, you would 
be me, instead of being what you are. 

McCoHAs (fawning on him). Of course, Bobon, 
your specialty 

BoHUK (n^in interrupting him). My specialty is 
being right when other people are wrong. If you agreed 
with me I should be no use here. {He nodt at him to 
drive the point home; then tumt tuddenly and forcibly 
on Crampton.) Now yon, Mr. Crampton: what point in 
this business have you most at heart? 

Crampton (beginning tlowly). I wish to pot all 
considerations of self aside in this matter 

BoHUN {interrupting him). So do we all, Mr. 
Crampton. {To Mrt. Clandon.) Yon wish to put self 
aside, Mrs. Clandon? 

Mbs. Ci.ANnoN. Yes; I am not consulting my own 
feelings in being here. 

BoHUN. So do you. Miss Clandon? 
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Gloku. Yes. 

BoHDN. I thonght so. We all do. 

Valentine. Except me. My aims are selfisb. 

BoHUN. That's because yon think an impression of 
■incerity will produce a better effect on Kfiss Clandtai 
than an impression of disinterestedness. ( Valentine, 
utterly dumantled and dettroged by tkii jutt remark, 
take* refuge in a feeble, tpeeeklett Mmile. Bohun, *ffl*- 
itp^d at having now effectually cmiked all rebellion, 
throipi hinuelf back tn Am chair, with an air of being 
prepared to liiten tolerantly to their grievance!.) Now, 
Mr. Cramptoo, go on. It's understood that self is pot 
aside. Human nature always begins by saying that 

Cramptojv. But I mean it, sir. 

BoHUN. Quite so. Now for your point 

Cbaxpton. Every reasonable person will admit that 
it's an unselfish one — the children. 

BoHUN. Well? What about the children? 

ChaHpton (^fvith emotion), 'fhey have 

BoHQN (pouncing forward again) . Stop. You're 
going to teU me about your feelings, Mr. Crampton, 
Don't: I sympathise with them; but they're not my busi- 
ness. TeU us exactly what yon want: that's what we 
have to get at. 

Crampton (uneatili/). It's a very difficult question 
to answer, Mr, Bohun. 

BoHiTN. Come: I'll help you out. What do you ob- 
ject to in the present circumstances of the children? 

Crampton. I object to the way tbey have been 
brought up. 

BoHUN. How do yon propose to alter that now? 
. Crampton. I think they ought to dress more quietly. 

Valentine. Nonsense. 

BoHUN (instantly flinging kimtelf back tn hit chair, 
outraged by the interruption). When you are done, Mr. 
Valentine — when you are quite done. 

Valentinb. What's wrong with Miss Clandon's dress? 
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Craupton {hotly to Valentine). My opinion is as 
good as yoDTS. 

Gloria {Kamingly) . Father! 

Craupton (^tuhtiding piteoutly'). I didn't mean yoii, 
my dear. (Pleading eamettly to Bohun.) But the two 
yoimger ones ! you have not seen them, Mr. Bohnn ; and 
indeed I think you would agree with me that there is 
something very noticeable, something almost gay and 
frivolous in their style of dressing. 

Mrs. Clan don {impatiently}. Do you suppose I 
choose their clothes for themf Really this is childish. 

Crahpton {furiout, rising). Childish! {Mrt. Clan- 
don rites indignantly.') 

McCoMAs I {all tit- 1 Crampton, you promised 

Valentine ling and I Bidiculous. They dress charm- 
itpeaking f ingly. 

Gloria J together).} Pray let us behave reasonably. 

Tumult. Suddenly they hear a chime of glaitet in the 
room behind them. They turn in tilent lurprite and find 
that the waiter has just come back from the bar in the 
garden, and it jingling his tray warningly at he comes 
toftly to the tidile mith it. 

Waiter {to Crampton, setting a tumbler apart on the 
table). Irish for you, sir. {Crampton sits doom a little 
shamefacedly. The njaiter »ett another tumbler and a 
typhon apart, saying to Bohun) Scotch and syphon for 
you, sir. {Bohun waves his hand impatiently. The 
waiter places a large glass jug in the middle.) And 
claret cup. {All subside into their seats. Peace reigns.) 

Mrs. Clandon {humbly to Bohun). I am afraid we 
interrupted yon, Mr. Bohun. 

Bohun {calmly). You did. (To the waiter, tvho ia 
going out.) Just wait a bit. 

Waiter. Yes, sir. Certainly, sir, {He takes Am 
stand behind Bohun't chair.) 

Mrs. Clandon {to the mailer). Yoa don't mind ota 
detaining you, I hope. Mr. Bohun wishes it. 
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Waiter {note quite at hit eatt). Ob, no, ma'am, not at 
all, ma'am. It is a pleasure to me to watch the working 
of hia trained and powerful mind — very stimnlalang, 
very entertaining and instmctive indeed, ma'am. 

BoHDN (returning comnmnd of the proceedings'). 
Now, Mr. Crampton: we are waiting for yon. Do yon 
give np your objection to the dressing, or do yon stick 
to it? 

Crauptom {pleading^. Mr. Bohnn: consider my 
position for a moment. I haven't got myself alone to 
consider: there's my sister Sophronia and my brother- 
in-law and all their circle. They have a great horror of 
anything that is at all — at all — well 

BoHUN. Out with it. Fast? Loud? Gay? 

Craupton. Not in any unprincipled sense of course | 
but — but — {blurting it out deeperatelg) those two chil- 
dren would shock them. They're not fit to mix wiUi 
their own people. Tbtd's what I complain of. 

Mrs. Clandon {mith tuppretted impatience). Mr. 
Valentine: do you think there is anything fast or loud 
about Phil and Dolly P 

Valintine. Certainly not It's utter bosh. Noth- 
ing can be in better taste. 

Crampton. Oh, yes: of course yon say so. 

Mrs. Clandon. William: yon see a great deal of 
good English society. Are my children overdreased? 

Waitkb {reaituringly). Oh, dear, no, ma'am. (Per- 
tuatieelg.') Oh, no, sir, not at alL A Uttle pretty and 
tasty no doubt; but very choice and classy — very genteel 
and high toned indeed. Might be the son and daaghter 
of a Dean, sir, I assure you, sir. You have only to look 
at them, sir, to — (At thit moment a harlequin and colum- 
bine, dancing to the mutic of the band in the garden, 
which hat jutt reached the coda of a waits, whirl one 
another into the room. The harleqiun't drett it made of 
lotenget, aw inch tquare, of turquoite blue tilk and gold 
altematelg. Hit hat it gilt and hit math ttmied up. 
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The columbine'* petticoati are the epitonte of a harvett 
field, golden orange and poppg ertmton, mith a ting velvet 
jacket for the poppy ttament. They patt, an exquisite 
and daasling apparition, between MeComat and Eokun, 
and then back in a circle to the end of the table, tvhere, 
aa the final chord of the waits is struck, they make a 
tableau in the middle of the company, the harlequin 
down on hit left knee, and the columbine standing on his 
right knee, with her arms curved oeer her head. Unlike 
their dancing, lehich is charmingly graceful, their atti- 
tudiniBing is hardly a success, and threatens to end in a 
catastrophe.) 

The CoLDUSiNB (screaming). Lif^ me down, lome- 
body: I'm going to fall. Papa: lift me down. 

Craupton (anxiously running to her and taking her 
hands). My child! 

Poi.LT (jumping datvn mth hi* help). Thanks: ao 
nice ot you, (PhU, putting his hat into his belt, sits on 
the side of the table and pours out some claret cup. 
Crompton returns to his place on the ottoman in great 
perplexity.) Oh, what fun! Oh, dear. (She seats her- 
self mith a vault on the front edge of the table, panting.) 
Oh, claret cnp! (_She drinks.) 

BoHDif (in ponerfut tones). This is the yoonger 
Udj, is it? 

DoLLT (slipping down off the table in alarm at hit 
formidtAle voice and manner). Yes, sir. Please, who 
aie yon? 

Mrs. Clandoh. This is Mr. Bobnn, Dolly, who has 
rery kindly come to help us tliis evening. 

DoLLT. Oh, then he comes as a boon and a bles»- 

Philip. Sh I 

Crampton. Mr. Bohun — McComu: I appeal to yon. 
!■ Uiis right? Would you blame my sister's family for 
objecting to this? 

Dou-T (flushing ominously). Hare yon begun again? 
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Cbahpton {propitiattHg her). Mo, bo. It's perhaps 
natural at jonr age. 

DoLLT (lAttinatelg'). Never mind my age. la it 
pretty? 

Cbampton. Yes, dear, yes. (He titt down in token 
of tubmittion,) 

Dolly (^foUomng him intittenlly). Do yon like H? 

Ckahpton. My child: how can you expect me to like 
it or to approve of it? 

DoLLT {determined not to let him off). How can you 
think it pretty and not like it? 

McCouAi (ruin^, angry and teandalised') . Really I 
must say — {Bokun, teho hat listened to DoUg toith Ike 
highett approval, it damn on him inttantli/.') 

BoHuv. No; don't interrupt, McComss. The young 
lady's method is right. {To Dolly, mith iremendout em- 
phatit.) Press your questions. Miss Clandon: press 
yaur questions. 

Dolly (turning to Bohun). Oh, dear, you are a 
regular overwhelmeri Do yon always go on like this? 

BouuN {riting). Yes. Don't you try to put me out 
of countenance, young lady; you're too young to do it. 
(He taket McComat't chair from betide Mrs. Clandon't, 
and sett it betide hit own.) Sit down. (DoUy, fatci- 
nated, obeyt; and Bohun titt down again. McComai, 
robbed of hit teat, takes a chair on the other tide be- 
trveen the table and the ottoman,) Now, Mr. Crampt<m, 
the facts are before you — both of them. Yoa think 
you'd like to have yoor two youngest children to live 
with you. Well, you wouldn't— {Crampton trie* to pro- 
tettj but Bohun mill not have it an any tervit.) No, you 
wouldn't: yon think you would; but I know better than 
you. You'd want this young lady here to give up dress- 
ing like a stage columbine in the evening and like a 
fashionable columbine in the morning. Well, she won't 
■ — never. She thinks she will; but 

Dolly (interrupting him). No I don't, (fieso- 
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lutel^,') I'll never give up dressing prettily. Never. 
Aa Gloria said to that man in Madeira, never, never, 
never while grass grows or water rnns, 

VdUNTiNE {rising in the wHdeit a^tatton). What! 
What! {Be^nning to ipeak very faat.) When did she 
aay that? Who did she say that to? 

BoHUN {throrving himtelf back with mattive, pitging 
remtmttrance). Mr. Valentine 

Valxntinb {pepperily). Don't yon interrupt me, 
sir; this is something really serious. I insist on know- 
ing who Miss Clandon said that to. 

DoLLT. Perhaps Phil remembers. Which was it, 
Phil? number three or number five? 

Valbntink. Number five!!! 

Philip. Courage, Valentine. It wasn't number five: 
it was only a tame naval lieutenant that was always on 
hand — the most patient and harmless of mortals. 

Gloria {coldly"). What are we discussing now, pray? 

Valxntine {"trg red"). Excuse me: I am sorry I 
interrupted. I ahaU intrude no further, Mrs. Clandon. 
(He bom to Mrt. Clandon and marches away into the 
garden, boiling with suppressed rage.) 

DoLLT. Hmhm ! 

P^Lip, Ahah ! 

Gloria. Please go on, Mr. Bohnn. 

DoLLT {striking tn as Bohun, frowning formidably, 
cfdUets himtelf for a fresh grapple with the case). 
You're going to bully as, Mr. Bohun. 

Boh UK. I 

DoLLT (interrupting him). Oh, yes, you are: yon 
think you're not; but you are. I faiow by your eye- 
brows. 

BoHUN (capitulating). Mrs. Clandon: these are 
clever children — clear h^ded, well brought up children. 
I make that admission deliberately. Can you, in return, 
point out to me any way of indndng them to hold their 
tongues? 
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Mu. Clamdon. DoUy, dearest ! 

Philip. Our old failing, Dolly. Silence! (DoUjr 
hotdi her mouth.) 

Msa. Clandon. Now, Mr. B<dian, before Utej be- 
gin again 

Waiter {toftly). Be qnidc, air: be cpiidc 

DoLLT (beaming at htm). Dear William! 

Philip. Sh! 

BoHDN (unexptciedly beginning by kmrltng a quation 
ttraight at DoUy). Have yon any intention of getting 
married? 

DoLLT. I! WeD, Finch calls me by my Christian 
name. 

McCoHAS. I will not have this. Mr. Bohnn: I use 
the young lady's Christian name naturally as an old 
friend of her mother's. 

DoLLT. Yes, yon call me Dolly as an old friend of 
my mother's. But what about Dorothee-ee-a? (Me- 
Coma* rite* indignantly.^ 

Crahpton {angioutly, rinng to reitrain him), Ke^ 
yonr temper,- McComas. Don't let us qnarreL Be pa- 
tient. 

HcCoHAB. I will not be patient. You are shewing 
the most wretched weakness of character, Crampttm. I 
say this is monstrous. 

Doe.lt. Mr. Bohun: please bully Finch for ns. 

BoHCN. I wilL McComas: you're making yourself 
ridiculous. Sit down. 

McCoKAS. I 

BoHDlT (maving him doivn imperioutlg'). No: sit 
down, sit down. {McComa* tilt down tnlkUg; and 
Crampton, much relieved, foUowt hit example.) 

DoLLT (fo Bohun, meekly). Thank yon. 

BoHON. Now, listen to me, all of yon. I give no 
opinion, McComas, as to how far you may or may not 
hare committed yourself in the direction indicated t^ 
tiiis young lady, (McComat it about to protett.) No: 
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don't inteimpt me: if she doesn't many you she will 
marry somebody else. That is the solution of the diffi- 
enlty as to her not bearing her father's name. The other 
lady intends to get married. 

Gloria (fiiuhing'). Mr. Bohon! 

BoHUN. Oh, yes, yoa do: yon dim't know it; but yon 
do. 

Gloria (min^). Stop. I warn yon, Mr. Bi^im, not 
to answer for my intentioiiB. 

BoHUH irmng). It's no ose. Miss Clandon: yon 
can't put me down. I tell you yonr name will soon be 
neither Clandon nor Crampton; and I conld tell yoa 
what it will be if I chose, {He goet to the other end of 
the tcAle, where he unrollt kit domino, and putt the falte 
note on the table. When he movei they all rite; and 
Phil goet to the toindote. Bohun, toUh a getture, turn- 
mom the rvaiter to help kim in robing.") Mr. Crampton: 
your notion of going to law is all nonsense: your children 
will be of age before yon conld get the point decided. 
(Allowing the natter to pvt the domino on hit thoal- 
dert.) Yon can do nothing but make a friendly arrange- 
ment. If yon want your family more than they want 
you, youll get the worse of the arrangement: if they 
want yoo more than you want them, you'll get the better 
of it. (He thaket the domino into becoming foldt and 
taket up the falte nofe. Dolljf gazet admiringly at 
Aim.) The strength of their position lies in their being 
very agreeable people personidly. The strength of yonr 
position lies in your income. (He clapt on the falte 
note, and it again grotetquely trantfignred.} 

DoLLT (running to him). Ofa, now yoa look quite 
like A human being. Mayn't I hare just one dance with 
yoa? Cftn yon danee? (PkU, returning hit part of 
harlequin, wavet hit hat at if catting a tpelt on them.^ 

BoHUM (thunderoutly). Yes: you think I can't; htA 
I can. Come along. (He teieet her and dancet off kUK 
her through the nindoni in a moit ponerful manner. 
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but mith ttudied propriety and grace. The wtaier it 
meanmhile bitti/ putting the chturi back in their cum- 
tomary placet.) 

Philip. " On with the dance: let joy be nnconfined." 
Williftm! 

Waitkr. Yes, sir. 

Philip. Can you procure a coaple of domiDOS and 
false noses for my father and Mr. McComas? 

McCoMAB. Most certainly not I protest 

Crahpton. No, no. What harm will it do, just for 
once, McComas? Don't let as be spoil-sports. 

McCoHAB. Crampton: you are not the man I took 
you for. {Pointedly.) Bullies are always cowards. 
{He goet diMgutledly totvards the windom.) 

Craupton {following him). Well, never mind. We 
must indulge them a little. Can you get us something 
to wear, waiter? 

Waiter. Certainly, sir. {He precede* them to the 
teindofo, and ttand* aside there ta let them pat* out be~ 
fore him.) This way, sir. Dominoa and noses, sir? 

McCouAs {angritji, on hit wag out). I shall wear my 

Waiter {suavely'). Oh, dear, yes, sin the false one 
will £t over it quite easily, sir: plenty of room, sir, 
plenty of room. (He goet out after McComat.) 

Craupton {turning at the windom to PhU uiih an 
attempt at genial fatherlinett). Come along, my boy, 
come along. {He goet.) 

Philip {cheerily, following him). Coming, dad, 
coming. (On the mindani threthold, he itopt; lookt 
after Crampton; then tumt fantattieally with hit bat 
bent into a halo round hit head, and tayt with lowered 
voice to Mrt. Clandon and Gloria) Did you feel the 
pathos of that? {He vanithet.) 

Mrs. Clandon {left alone with Gloria). Why did 
Mr. Valentine go away so suddenly, I wonder? 

Gloria {petulantly). I don't know. Yea, I do 
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knovr. Let as ^ and see the dancing. {Tkey go to- 
nardi the window, and are met bg Valentine, teho comet 
in from the garden walking quickly, with kit face tet 
and tulkg.) 

Valentiite (ttiffly). Excuse me. I thought tlie 
party had quite broken np. 

Gloria (nagging). Then why did you come back? 

Valkntine. I eanie back becanse I am penniless. I 
can't get out that way without a five shilling ticket. 

Mrs. Clandon. Has anything annoyed yon, Mr. 
Valentine? 

Gloria. Never mind him, mother. This is a fresh 
insult to me: that is all. 

Mrs. Clandon {hardly able to realize that Gloria it 
deliberately provoking an altercation'). Gloria! 

Valentine. Mrs. Clandon: have I said anything in- 
sulting? Have I done anything insulting? 

Gloria. You have implied that my past has been 
like yours. That is the worst of insults. 

Valbntine. I imply nothing of the sort. I declare 
that my past has been blameless in comparison with 
yours. 

Mrs. Clandon (mod indignantly). Mr. Valentinet 

Valentine. Well, what am I to think when I leam 
that MisB Clandon has made exactly the same speeches to 
other men that she has made to me — when I hear of at 
least £ve former lovers, with a tame naval lieutenant 
thrown in? Oh, it's too bad. 

Mrs. Clandon. But you surely do not believe that 
these affairs — mere jokea of the children's — were seri- 
ous, Mr. Valentine? 

Valentine. Not to you — not to her, perhaps. But 
I know what the men felt. {With ludicroutly genuine 
eamettnett.) Have you ever thought of the wrecked 
lives, the marriages contracted in the recklessness of de- 
spair, the suicides, the — the — the 

Gloria (interrupting bim contemptuotuly). Mother: 
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this nuui !a a sentiinental idiot (She tmeep* amajf to ilte 
fireplace.) 

Mrs. CLAimON (thocked). C%, my dearest GlOTia, 
Mr. Valentine will think that mde. 

Valkntinx. I am not a sentimental idiot. I am 
cored of sentiment for ever. {He aitt dote* in dudg- 
eon.) 

Mrs. Clandok. Mr. Valentine: yoa must excuse ns 
alL Women have to nnleam the false good manners of 
their slavery before they acquire the genuine good man- 
ners of their freedom. Don't think Gloria vulgar 
(Gloria turns, attonithed): she is not really so. 

Clobia. Mother! Yon apologize for me to faim! 

Mrs. Clandon. My dear: you have some of the 
faults of youth as well as its qualities; and Mr. Valen- 
tine seems rather too old fashioned in his ideas about his 
own sex to like being called an idiot. And now had we 
not better go and see what Dolly is doing P (She goet 
towards the ivindon). Valentine riiei.) 

Gloria. Do yoa go, mother. I wish to speak to Mr. 
Valentine alone. 

Mrs. Clandon (itartled into a remonttrance). My 
dear! (Recollecting hertelf.) I beg yonr pard<m, 
Gloria. Certainly, if yon wish. (She bom* to Falentine 
and goet out.) 

Valxntink. Obj if yonr mother were only a widbwl 
She's worth six of you. 

Gloria. That is the first thing I have beard yon aay 
that does you honor. 

Valrntink. Stuff! Come: say what yon want to 
say and let me go. 

Gloria. I have only Uds to say. Yon dragged me 
down to your level lor a moment this afternoon. Do yon 
think, if that bad ever happened before, that I should 
not have been on my goard — that I should not have 
known what was coming, and known my own miserable 
weakness? 
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VALJiNTiNB {tcolding at her painottaielj/'). Doa't 
talk of it in that way. What do I care for anything in 
you bat yonr weakness, as you call it? You thought 
yourself very safe, didn't yon, behind yonr advanced 
ideas I I amused myself by upsetting them pretty 
e..ay. 

Gloria (^insolently, feeling that non the can do at the 
liket with him), Indeedl 

Valentine. But why did I do it? Because I was 
being tempted to awaken your heart — ^to stir the depths 
in you. Why was I tempted? Because Nature was in 
deadly earnest with me when I was in jest with her. 
When the great moment came,, who was awakened? who 
was stirred? in whom did the depths break up? In my- 
self — myself: / was transported: you were only of- 
fended — shocked. You were only an ordinary young 
lady, too ordinary to allow tame lieutenants to go as far 
as I went That's alL I shall not trouble you with con- 
ventional apologies. Good-bye. (He makes reiolutely 
for the door.) 

Gloria. Stop. (He hesit^es.) Oh, will you under- 
stand, if I teU yon the truth, that I am not making an 
advance to you ? 

Valkntine. Pooh! I know what you're going to 
say. Yoo think you're not ordinary — that I was right — 
that you really have those depths in your nature. It flat- 
ters you to bcdieve it. {She recoils.) Well, I grant that 
you are not ordinary in some ways : you are a clever girl 
{Gloria tiifies an exclamation of rage, and taket 9 
threatening step towards him) \ but jaa've net been 
awakened yet You didn't care: yon don't care. It was 
my tragedy, not yours. Good-bye. {He tnrn» to the 
door. Sht toatehet kim, appalled, to tee bim sUpping 
from her gratp. At he tumt the handle, he paueet; 
then tnmt again to her, offering hit hand.) Let as part 
kindly. 

Olosia {enomunuljf relieved, and immediatelg titm- 
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ing her back on kim deliberately.) Good-bye. I trust 
you will soon recover from the wound. 

Valentine (brightening »p at it fiaihet ok hitn that 
he it matter of the tituation after all), I shall recover: 
such wonnds heal more than they harm. After all, I 
still have my own Gloria. 

Gloria {facing him qvickltf). What do yon meanP 

Valentine. The Gloria of my imagination. 

Gloria {proudly). Ketp yoar own Gloria — the 
Gloria of your imagination. {Her emotion begin* to 
break through her pride.) The real Gloria — the Gloria 
who was shocked, offended, horrified — oh, yes, quite 
truly — who was driven almost mad with shame by the 
feeling that all her power over herself had broken down 
at her first real encounter with — with — {The color 
ruthet over her face again. She covert it with her left 
hand, and putt her right on hit left arm to lupport 
hertelf.) 

Valentine. Take care. I'm losing my senses again. 
(Summoning all her courage, the tahet away her hand 
from her face and putt it on hit right thoulder, turn- 
ing him totvards her and looking bim tiraight in the 
egei. He begin* to protest agifatedlg.) Gloria: be 
sensible: it's no use: I haven't a penny in the world. 

Gloria. Can't yon earn one? Other people do. 

Valentine {half delighted, half frightened). I 
never coold — you'd be unhappy — My dearest love: I 
should be the merest fortune-hunting adventurer if — 
(Her grip of hit ami tighient; and the kittet htm.) 
Oh, Lord! {Breafkleai.) Oh, I— (He gatpi.) I 
don't know anything about women: twelve years' er- 
perience is not enough. (7n a gatt of jeaiauty the 
throrct him away from her; and he reelt back into the 
ckair like a leaf before the fpind, at DoUg dancee in, 
waltsing with the waiter, followed by Mrt, Clandon and 
Finch, alto waltzing, and PhU pirouetting by himtelf.) 

DoLLT {nnking on the chair <d the writing-table). 
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Oh, I'm out of bre&th. How beaatifnil; yon walti, 
William! 

Mrs. Clandon {tinking on the saddlebag teat on the 
hearth). Oh, bow could yoa make me do snch a ailly 
thing. Finch ! I haven't danced since the soiree at Sonth 
Place twenty years ago. 

Gloria {peremptorilj/ at ValenttTie') . Get up. (Fal- 
inline gett up abjectly.) Now let na hare no false deli- 
cacy. Tell my mother that we have agreed to marry one 
another. (A tilenee of ttupefaetion emuet. Valentine, 
duinh mith panic, lookt at them tvith an obvioue impults 
to ran awat/.) 

DoLLT (breaking the lilence). Number Six! 

Philip. Sh! 

DoLLT {tumultuoutlg). Oh, my feelings! I want to 
kiss somebody; and we bar it in the family, Where's 
Finch? 

McCoHAS (ttarting violently). No, poaitiTely— 
{Crampton appears at the mndom.) 

DoLLT {running to Crampton). Oh, you're just in 
time. {She Iciiies him.) Now {leading him forward) 
bless them. 

Globia. No. I will have no such thing, even In jeat. 
When I need a blessing, I shall ask my mother's. 

Craupton (to Gloria, roith deep di*appointtaent). 
Am I to understand that yon have engaged yourself to 
this young gentleman? 

Gloria {retolutely). Yes. Do you intend to be our 
friend or 

DoLLT {interposing). — or our father? 

Crampton. I should like to be both, my child. But 
surely — ! Mr. Valentine: I appeal to your sense of ' 

Valentine. You're quite right. It's perfect mad- 
ness. If we go out to dance together I shall have to 
borrow five shillings from her for a ticket. Gloria : don't 
be rash; you're throwing yourself away. I'd much bet- 
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ter cleta atraighi oat of tfais, and nerer see any of joa 
again. I shan't commit suicide: I shan't even be mc 
faappy. If 11 be a relief to me: I — I'm fri^tened, I'm 
positively frightened; and that's the plain truth. 

Globia (determinedly). Yon shall not go. 

Valentine {quaiUng). No, dearest: of coarse not 
But — oh, will somebody only talk seose for a moment 
and bring db all to reason! I can't. Where's Bohnn? 
Bohnn's the man. Phil; go and summon Bohnn 

Philip. From the vasty deep. I go. (He maket kit 
bat quiver in the air and darti away through the mntJOfP.) 

Waiter (harmoniotitly to Fidenttnt). If you will 
excDse my putting in a word, sir, do not let a matter of 
five shillings stand between you and yonr happiness, sir. 
We shall be only too pleased to put the ticket down to 
you: and yon can settle at your convenience. Very glad 
to meet you in any way, very happy and pleased indeed, 
sir. 

Philip (re-appcormg). He comes. (H« wave* hi* 
bat over the nhtdoiB. Bohun comet in, taking off hit 
falte note and throwing it on the table in patting at he 
comet between Gloria and Falentine.") 

Valxntinx. The point ia, Mr. Bohmi 

UcCoUAs (interrupting from the hearthrug). Ex- 
cuse me, sir: the point must be pot to him by a solicitM. 
The question is one of an engagement between these two 
young people. The lady has some property, and (look- 
ing at Crampton) will probably have a good deal more. 

Craupton. Possibly. I hope so. 

Valentini. And the goitleman hasn't a rap. 

Bohun (nailing Falentine to the point tnttanUy). 
Then insist on a settlement That shodcs yoor delicacy: 
most sensible precautions do. But you ask my advice; 
and I give it to you. Have a settlement 

Gloria (prottdlg). He shall have a settlement 

Valentine. My good sir, I dcw't want advice for 
myself. Give her some advice. 
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BoHUN. She won't take it. When you're married, 
she won't take yonrs either — (turning suddenly an 
Gloria) oh, no, yon won't; yon think yon will; bnt you 
won't. Hell set to work and earn his living — (turning 
tuddenlg on Valentine) oh, yes, you will: you think you 
won't; but you will. She'll make you. 

Crampton {only half pertuaded). Then, Mr. Bohnn, 
yoB don't think this match an unwiae one? 

BoHUN. Yes, I do: all matches are unwise. It's un- 
wise to be bom ; it's unwise to be married ; it's unwise to 
live; and it's wise to die. 

Wattir (intinuaiing himtelf hetieeen Crampton and 
Valentine). Then, if I may respectfully put a word in, 
sir, so much the worse for wisdom! (To Valentine, be- 
nignlg.) Cheer up, sir, cheer up: every man is fright- 
ened of marriage when it comes to the point ; but it often 
turns out very comfortable, very enjoyable and happy 
indeed, sir — from time to time. I never was master in 
my own house, sir: my wife was like your young lady: 
she was of a commanding and masterful disposition, 
which my son has inherited. But if I hod my life to 
lire twice over, I'd do it again, I'd do it again, I assure 
yon. You never can tell, sir: you never can teU. 

Philip, Allow mt to remark that if Gloria has made 
up her mind 

DoLLT. The matter's settled and Valentine's done 
for. And we're missing all the dances. 

Valxntiite (to Gloria, gallantly making ike be*t of 
it). May I have a dance 

BoHUN (interpoiing in hit grandett diapaton). Ex- 
cuse me: I claim that privilege as counsel's fee. May I 
have the honor — thank yon. (He dancei away teith 
Gloria and ditappeori among the lantemt, leaving Val- 
entine gatping.) 

Valkntiive (recovering hit breath), Dolly: may I— 
{o^ering himtelf at her partner) ? 

DoLLT. Nonsense I (Binding him and running 
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round the table to the fireplace.') Finch — mj Finch E 
(^She pouncet on McComai and makes him dance.} 

McCoiiAB (proteiting). Pray restrain — really — 
{He it borne off dancing through the mindoiB.) 

Valentine {maJemg a last effort), Mrs. Clandon: 
may I 

Philip (foreitaUing him). Come, moUier. {He 
teieei hit mother and mhirli her amay.) 

Mbl Clandon {remoMtrating). Phil, Phfl~(5ft« 
iharei McComae'i fate.) 

Ckauptok {follomng them niih tenile glee). HoJ 
ho! He! he! be! {He goet into the garde* chuchUng 
at the fun.) 

Valentine {collapring on the ottoman and storing at 
themaiter). I might as well be a married man already. 
{The natter contemplates the captured Duellist of Sea 
with affectionate commiseration, shaking hit head 
elowlg.) 
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